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WOOD THE ONE ECONOMICAL MATERIAL FOR CONTAINERS. 


[BY F. C. GIFFORD, OF CHICAGO.*] 


Many of you represent companies or corporations that are inter- 
ested in timber, in lumber, or the production of lumber and its 
manufactured products. Those of you who are not so connected 
do, I presume, through your close bond o% association affiliation, 
desire to assist the interests represented I.» brother members, so 
far as you can, without financial or other detriment to yourselves 
or your companies. 

The lumber industry of the United States is the second largest, 
not only from a standpoint of tonnage produced but also the pur- 
chasing power of its employees, distributed through the pay rolls. 

The lumber industry has on its direct labor-producing pay rolls 
800,000 men, which, conservatively, means that the industry is 
supporting 4,000,000 souls. We must take into consideration what 
the influence of this industry is through its employees, so far as 
the distribution of their income goes to the general business inter- 
ests of the country, and must conclude that the best interests of 
the nation today lie in the fostering of a business of such magnitude. 

The time has come, I believe, when the large business interests 
of this country must stand firmly together, and any action taken 
by legislative bodies, railroads, or what-not, derogatory to the 
progress of those involved, must be combated by such interests 
jointly, and you commissary managers can do your full share 
toward assisting in this work. 

You represent large purchasing powers, and I take it for granted 
wish to assist your companies in every manner possible to secure 
your purchases properly and safely and keep them properly stored 
after delivery to you by the transportation companies. 

How can you assist your operating companies to.bring this 
about? First of all, you should insist that the jobber, or who- 
ever you place your orders with, must pack your goods in con- 
tainers that will safely stand the strain and stresses of ordinary 
railroad transportation, which of course covers the handling from 
their place of business to the point at which you take delivery of 
the goods. After this has been accomplished by the railroads 
comes the local drayman or your own teamster who handles these 
goods to your warehouse, and no doubt many of you are forced to 
transport them, after delivery at freight depots, many miles by 
wagon or stage over hazardous roads to your store houses or camps. 

Now, dwell for just a moment on all of this handling by various 
kinds of transportation, before it is possible to secure ultimate 
delivery of your goods, and then answer the question, What kind 
of a shipping container will deliver my purchases to me in the 
best condition, save me time and expense in filing claims either 
with the concerns with which I do business or with the railroads 
direct, and generally take care of the goods in my warehouse in 
the best possible manner? 

It is a well known fact of record that the American manufac- 
turer and shipper is the poorest packer of goods in the world. In 
fact, the conditions have become so serious and have been the 
means of causing such tremendous losses to our commerce that the 
Department of Commerce of the United States has recently started 
active investigations, which it purposes to carry on all over the 
country, covering the packing of commodities, also the class of 
shipping containers used, with the view of getting the data to- 
gether and starting a campaign of education with the public look- 
ing toward an improvement in packing and packages, and endeavor 


* Address delivered before annual meeting of the National Commissary Managers’ 
Association at Cincinnati, Ohio, August 24, 1915. 


to bring about a reduction in the great economic waste occurring 
through this carelessness of package users. 

The railroads of the country are paying out annually something 
like $40,000,000 in loss and damage claims. You can not destroy 
goods amounting to this enormous value without immediately and 
materially affecting the producing cost and selling price; and this 
necessarily brings us right into one of the important faetors of 
high living costs. 

Even though the value of goods destroyed on account of insecure 
packing and flimsy containers is paid for by someone it is a fact 
that raw materials to the proportionate value of finished products 
are absolutely wiped out of existence, and this is bound to add 
its share and more to the great waste problem of America. 

According to the most reliable statistics obtainable, loss and 
damage claims of the railroads of the United States have increased 
337 percent during the last ten years, with a gross increase in 
their earnings of a trifle over 100 percent, which, to my mind, 
clearly shows that a large portion of this great loss is chargeable 
to the flimsy, insecure boxes and containers used. 

To you there is the question of economie handling after your 
goods have been delivered. Can you store as safely and economic- 
ally goods that are not packed in wooden containers? Are you not 
liable to have great losses occasioned by vermin of all kinds? 
Don’t you experience trouble and loss to your goods not shipped in 
wooden containers on account of coming in contact with rain or 
getting wet through various ways? Don’t you find you can use 
your empty containers made of wood, either realizing from the 
sale of them, or perhaps by re-using, and, if for nothing else, they 
make splendid kindling wood? Is it not a fact that your purchases 
received in wooden containers are in better condition, are handled 
better and more economically than others? 

Up to about eight or ten years ago you received all of your 
purchases in wooden containers, and I dare say you were per- 
feetly satisfied. Since that time other containers have come on 
the market and are being used, simply because they are cheap 
and, in a great many instances, without any regard to whether 
or not they will safely protect the contents. But have any of you 
commissary managers noticed a reduction in the price of the 
wares you have purchased during this period? You surely have 
not. The manufacturer and jobber has added all of this to his 
profits and is not delivering your purchases to you in as good 
condition, generally, as before. .Some manufacturers and jobbers 
have gone so far as to say to customers who insisted on good ship- 
ping containers that if they used wood they would have to charge 
more for them. Be that as it may, did you notice any great reduc- 
tion when they began using containers of other than wood con- 
struction? and why should you not now demand a reduction in 
your invoices when other containers are used? 

You have a right to expect the goods which you purchase shall 
be delivered to you in the same condition as when packed for 
shipment. Wooden boxes and containers will do this, and they 
are the best insurance any of you can have. Even if they cost 
more the additional expense is more than overcome by the insur- 
ance of a safe delivery. You gentlemen know that you ean not 
store any cheap, flimsy box in your warehouses as economically, 
as safely, or with the same general results as wooden containers ; 


neither can you handle it with as small labor cost, because vou 
(Concluded on Page 43.) 
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Until recently every manufacturer of 
Hardwood Doors had his own ideas re- 
garding the proper proportions for width 
of stiles and rails for one panel doors and 
while all possessed points of excellence, 
there was so little difference that users 
seldom expressed a choice. So, whena 
number of dealers who buy from all 


who won’t take any others. 





N 51 in White Ash stain- 

ed dark. Also made 
in Birch, Oak and Gum in all reg- 
ular sizes. CHICAGO OFFICE: 


909 Peoples Gas Bidg., John W. Anderson, Mér. 














Our ‘‘All Pine Core’’ Doors speak for themselves and have a host of good friends 
Let us fill your next order for one panel stock. 


— 


THE ONE PANEL DOOR 
i— Standardized 


is another step forward to facilitate the carrying of good selling 
doors in stock by the jobber and dealer, in that z¢ e/sminates the 
accumulation of a mixture of layouts in your warehouses through 
ordering at various times from different manufacturers. 







the better factories prevailed upon these 
manufacturers to adopt a standard design, 
the suggestion was welcomed by all— 

With the result that now you will not 
be compelled to ask one manufacturer to 
make another’s layout—which ofttimes in 
the past caused delay and entailed addi- 
tional expense. 


N 519 


Presents Exact Proportions 


being a photograph of a one panel 
door manufactured by us with 


Ss Xy 1) Stiles and 
2 Top Rail and 
1 _ Bottom Rail 
(over all) 
Cove and Bead Sticking. 











Hardwood Products Company 


THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Harrison A. Smith, Mgr. 


Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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for Prompt Shipment: 


Ry 000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. 
0,000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Maple Flooring. 

1 2,000° 13-16 x 2%” Clear Gta. Whi e Maple Sinton, 

60,000’ 13-16 x2” Clear Qtd. W dk Oak Flooring. 

65.000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Beech Fl 

30,000’ 3-8x2” Clear Birch Flooring. 

66,000’3 8x2” Clear Maple Floori 

gah eee Oak. Flooring. 











IS the man 
who lays it; and 
because it is just what 
we say it is — perfectly 
matched and made of spect- 
ally selected timber—it never 
fails to make good. 
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Make us prove this by 
ordering a car today and 
compare it closely with any 
other flooring you ever han- 
dled. Repeat orders from 
your customers will do the 
rest. 


Prices on Request. 





We are members of the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


Gu W.D-YOUNG & G 


BAY CITY, 
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High Authority Concedes Cement’s 


Paving Limitations. 


Under the head ‘‘Leave It Alone’’ the editor of the 
Brick § Clay Record says in a recent issue of that 
paper: 

There is a rumor that one of the large cement companies— 
one that was particularly active in promoting the use of 
cement surfaced highways—has decided to withdraw its pro- 
eetion bureau and take the business that comes to it through 
tick paving. 

Cement surfaced highways will be built—this year, next 
year and in the years to come—and, unless the method of con- 
struction is a great improvement upon that of the last decade, 
these highways will crack and wear and be repaired until such 
time as more and more municipalities are made to understand 
that economy in pavement means paving with brick. 

But there is one consolation—these cement highways, 
cracked and worn though they be—will form excellent founda- 
tions for the brick that will be placed upon them when the 
Day of Wisdom arrives. 


Perhaps when the Day of Wisdom arrives it will be 
a day of complete wisdom—at least as regards paving 
matters—in which event the really dependable, long- 
= ! and satisfactory paving material.is creosoted wood 

ock, 

Nevertheless it is interesting to note that lumbermen 
and brick makers are agreed as to the ‘‘morit’’ of 
cement for this particular purpose. 





Ignorance Jeopardizes the Interests 
of West Coast Trade. 


The recent hearings on the Pacific coast by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, while divulging forcibly the 
Unsatisfactory conditions of the lumber trade of that 
section, have brought to light a number of theorists 
Who are a menace to the stability and progress of the 
industry because of their ignorance of conditions for 


whose problems they offer so-called solutions approach- 
ing the limit of the impossible. And their potential 
mischief is supplemented by untenable statements of 
some lumbermen who advance ideas and quote ques- 
tionable data of which in many instances they do not 
even known the origin. This tendency toward mischief 
i$ not lessened by some theorists in Government employ 
who embrace and adapt these unfounded statements 
and pass them on as original and authoritative. The 
practical lumberman who has been many years in his 
business regards these facts with anger and apprehen- 
sion. : 

An overworked assertion from one or more of these 
sources advanced as a ‘‘discovery’’ is that the retail 
dealer is getting too much for his lumber. A Govern- 
ment ‘‘expert’’ recently offered this discovery to a 
lumber manufacturer of decades of experience, offering 
the ‘‘remedy’’ that the manufacturer sell his output 
direct to the coasumer through his line of retail yards 
in the consuming territory. 

The manufacturer approached told of actual experi- 
ence in applying this remedy, which has been tried by 
many of his fellows in the last fifteen years. He com- 
mented to this effect: 

‘*In the first place, it may be pointed out that by 
far the largest item in the cost of Pacific coast lumber 
to the consumer in the greater part of the consuming 
territory getting its supplies from this source is freight, 
and this freight is the largest part of a dealer’s invest- 
ment. Also, one might look for the credit ratings of 
thousands of retail dealers and learn what number of 
them have grown wealthy in the last fifteen or twenty- 
five years and this would be convincing evidence that 
the dealer has not absorbed all the difference between 





HOW TO PROMOTE THE SALE 
OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Believing that the national publicity campaign 
for the promotion of the greater use of forest 
products should have the benefit of every avail- 
able plan or idea for attaining this end the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers $50 in cash 
prizes to be paid to lumbermen who contribute 
suggestions along this line. 

Leaders of the lumber industry who have been 
prominent in the work of arranging this cam- 
paign and officials who are in charge of it would 
be glad to have every idea possible from the 
rank and file of the lumber trade and it is with 
a view of bringing out these ideas that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the prizes 
named. Letters submitted in this contest should 
deal with ideas and plans for advertising and 
selling forest products, should suggest new uses 
for these products and deal with any feature 
of the campaign that has for its object the 
greater use of lumber and its products. 

Letters submitted in this contest should be 
written on one side of the paper only, and if 
possible should be typewritten. The letters 
should be signed with the writer’s name and 
address and mailed to the Utilization Contest 
Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Prizes will be awarded as follows: 


For the best letter received......... $25 in cash 
For the second best letter.......... $10 in cash 
For the third best letter........... ..$5 in cash 
For the next best four letters........ $2.50 each 


This contest will close with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S issue of October 16; conse- 
quently all letters submitted must be received 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S office not 
later than October 12. All lumbermen wherever 
located are invited to participate. The names 
cf the judges who will award the prizes will be 
announced in a later issue. 











the mill price and the lumber selling price. .The man- 
ufacturer who puts in a small line of yards to sell his 
own mill product soon finds that possibly 75 percent of 
his investment is in other product, such as brick, lime, 
coal and other kinds of wood ete. Then, too, his mill 
does not manufacture the same proportions of the dif- 
ferent items that his yards demand. The experience of 
many who have tried it is that they soon learn that they 
were engaged in two distinct and separate businesses, 
neither of which worked to the advantage of the other.’’ 

Comment might be added that while the Government 
is active in looking for trusts and other iniquities it is 
rather poor form, for a Government representative par- 
ticularly, to urge the manufacturers to organize line- 
yards for the purpose of eliminating well established 
local enterprises. . 
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Business Reports Warrant Hopeful 
Expectation. 


What is the general business condition? Lumber- 
men are interested in the answer to that question be- 
cause, notwithstanding exceptional conditions affecting 
their business, they are part of the great business com- 
munity and in the long run are going to prosper or 
fail with the rest. While most lumbermen are inclined 
to be pessimistic—more so in the belief of some than 
is justified by the facts—as to their own business, 
there is much optimism afloat in the country. A good 
deal of business is being done now and business men 
are looking forward to a resumption of domestic pros- 
perity that should have a stimulating effect upon 
lumber. 

Endeavoring to find the facts as to the sentiment at 
least, Factory, a well known and standard industrial 
paper, sent out to its subscribers in Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Worcester a card on 
which reply was requested by filling in the following 
form: ‘‘ According to the present outlook, business in 
our particular line will, in our opinion, be............ 
this fall.’? These cards were sent.to the first 100 
names on the list in each city, using them alpha- 
betically. Candid replies were urged because what 
was desired was the preparation of a real guide for 
business men. The result of this straw vote was that 
three-fourths of the respondents said that they ex- 
pected their businesses to be above normal this fall. 
Expressed in percentages of the replies, these were the 
offerings of opinion as to the early future of  busi- 
ness: Exceptional, 24.5 percent; fine or above normal, 
14.1 percent; good, 36.8 percent; normal, 4.3 percent; 
fair and fairly good, 11.1 percent; nearly normal, 1.8 
percent; doubtful and watchfully waiting, 2.5 percent; 
dull and poor, 4.3 percent; much below normal and 
very poor, .6 percent. 

Such a showing should encourage lumbermen. To 
be sure, the lumber business is improving, both demand 
and prices showing appreciable gains within recent 
weeks, but as a rule lumbermen are still inclined to 
be pessimistic. However,.a growing number feel that 
the fall trade should be up to normal. A more opti- 
mistic attitude on the part of the lumber trade will 
be helpful, and, from every statistical and trade con- 
sideration, a more hopeful tone would be fully justified. 
Furthermore, a change in the tone of the trade would 
help matters; a selling department is aided by opti- 
mism. Pessimism or even a discouraged indifference 
gets nowhere. If the whole trade should get into the 
habit of looking for the good things and of taking 
advantage of every favorable trade hope would de- 
velop into realization. 








How Imposts and Panama Canal 


Tolls Affect Lumber. 


Free trade papers and papers that have shown hos- 
tility to the lumber business have been saying of late 
that lumbermen are trying to have a ‘‘high’’ import 
duty placed upon their commodity when brought into 
the United States and that lumbermen are ascribing to 
free lumber all the evils of their business situation. 
The old catch-words are used—sky-high iumber tariff, 
lumber barons, timber monopolies ete. The facts are 
that there never has been a high tariff on lumber or its 
products, that the lumbermen in tariff matters have 
made less fuss than almost any other interest affected by 
the tariff, and that their concern has been as much for 
the public welfare as for their own. 

Apparently the new interest of the free trade press in 
the lumber question arose in part from the very brief 
remarks of Edward Hines of Chicago before the Federal 
Trade Commission when he described the situation of 
eastern Canada lumbermen in relation to the markets 
of the eastern part of the United States as giving them 
a decided advantage which would be in part offset by 
the low duty that prevailed before the present tariff 
went into effect. His attitude was a very modest one. 
He stated a few transportation facts bearing upon the 
present condition of the lumber business and referred to 
the fact that this country has no duty upon lumber 
while Canada has a duty ranging all the way from 7% 
to 32% percent. On the Pacific coast, also, three or 
four witnesses before the commission referred to the 
removal of the duty as having some depressive influence 
upon the shingle business and upon business through the 
Panama Canal. 

No purpose is here intended to enter into a discus- 
sion of the tariff in any general way as it relates to 
lumber, but since the question of our coastwise laws is 
inextricably entangled with lumber competition between 
the United States and Canada and complicated by the 
Panama situation it seems well to outline that propo- 
sition. 

Until the Panama Canal was opened the coastwise 
trade of the United States was confined to one coast or 
adjoining coasts. It was coastwise trade from Savan- 
nah to New York or Galveston to Boston; it was coast- 
wise trade from Seattle to San Francisco, from Port- 
land to San Pedro, from San Francisco to Hawaii; but 
no coastwise trade existed between San Francisco and 
New York except as an occasional vessel might go 
around the Horn. With the Panama Canal opened, 
however, a dozen vessels a week are going between 
American ports on the Pacific and American ports on 
the Atlantic. 

Now, it so happens that the coastwise trade in the 
United States is by law confined to vessels of American 
construction and American registry. The additions to 
our merchant fleet made since the opening of the Euro- 
pean war of vessels built abroad are not entitled to en- 


ter the coastwise trade, for that privilege was extended 
to increase our trade abroad. Our coastwise laws pro- 
duce the situation that anyone wishing to ship coal or 
steel rails from Newport News to San Francisco must 
employ a vessel built in the United States and registered 
under the laws of the United States. The coal miner of 
Nova Scotia and the steel rail maker of Ontario can 
ship in a vessel flying any flag—that is, they enjoy the 
shipping competition of the world—whereas the Amer- 
ican shipper has to enter a closed market for his trans- 
portation. The same is true in reverse as between the 
Pacific coast and the Atlantic. The shipper of lumber 
from Seattle or Portland to New York must ship in an 
American-built and registered vessel, costing more to 
build and more to operate than a similar vessel under 
any foreign flag. The lumber producer of Vancouver 
can ship to New York in any vessel chartered in the 
open market under normal shipping conditions—not 
war conditions. This means a large advantage to the 
British Columbia lumberman—it means somewhere from 
$2 to $3 a thousand in the transportation of lumber 
from Vancouver to New York as against Seattle to New 
York, 

It was because of this discrimination against the 
American coastwise shipper that the original Panama 
bill gave free tolls to American vessels in the coastwise 
trade, and it said coastwise trade and not export. The 
tolls on lumber through the canal are equivalent to 
about $1.25 a thousand feet board measure; the old 
import duty was $1.25 a thousand, the two together— 
the duty and the Panama tolls—just about offsetting 
the transportation advantage held by the British Colum- 
bia lumberman. 

But first came off the duty, and then the Panama bill 
was amended so that American vesseis in the coastwise 
trade must pay the same tolls as any other. It is a 
mathematical certainty that when normal shipping con- 
ditions are restored, unless the impossible should happen 
and the absurd Seamen’s bill should be fully enforced, 
the British Columbia lumber shipper will supply fir to 
our Atlantic coast and Gulf markets to just such an 
extent as he is prepared, and cares, to do so. 

Now who will say that the lumbermen of Washington 
and Oregon have not a just and double ground for com- 
plaint since the little duty of $1.25 a thousand was 
taken off from lumber and the free coastwise clause 
of the Panama bill was repealed? 





How Chicago Architects Use Wood 
in Building Construction. 


In recent issues the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had 
somewhat to say regarding the quality of lumber sup- 
plied from Chicago yards for use in certain buildings. 
It was thought desirable also to study somewhat fur- 
ther the part played by the architect in such matters 
and an investigation has been made of the plans and 
specifications for a number of recently erected apartment 
buildings. 

Inasmuch as the main structural strength required of 
the wooden members of such buildings applies to the 
floor joists, particular attention has been paid to these. 
There seems to be a considerable variation among these 
various architects in their manner of specifying and also 
in the features of design which they follow. The fol- 
lowing samples are chosen for illustration: 

In an 18-apartment building, three story and basement, 
the architect specified as follows: 

See plan for joist sizes. All joists marked on the floor 
plans to be of No. 1 yeHow pine run in one length from 
wall to wal! or from bearing to bearing with at least 4-inch 
bearing upon walls. All ends of joists to be beveled and 
all joists crowned. 

Reference to the plans showed that 2x12 was called 
for in the first, second and third floors, to be laid on 
16-inch centers. In some of the dining rooms, however, 
an exceptionally long span of 19 feet 3 inches was called 
for and here the centers were reduced to 12 inches. On 
12-inch centers at 1.300 pounds fiber stress 18-foot spans 
of 2x12 will carry 75.9 pounds per square foot based on 
strength, or 72.06 pounds if it is desired to limit deflec- 
tion of the beam (under temporary load) to 1/360, which 
would be .3 inch deflection in the middle of an 18-foot 
span. It will be noted, however, that this architect has 
merely specified yellow pine, while the above is the fiber 
stress allowed for longleaf. The allowable stress of 1,000 
pounds for shortleaf would permit a load per square foot 
upon such a floor of 73.6 pounds to the square foot, or 
70 pounds at the deflection limit above stated. The de- 
flection for shortleaf is based upon a modulus of elas- 
ticity of 1,296,000, while for longleaf 1,620,000 is used. 

The required live load for apartment buildings in this 
city is forty pounds. Some: architects allow twenty 
pounds for dead load, others twenty-five and the more 
conservative thirty, this being for the weight of the floor 
itself and of the partitions which it carries. These din- 
ing room spans have no other dead load than the floor 
weight, so that it is possible that the shortleaf strength 
might answer for these dining rooms on the narrower 
center spacing that the architect has wisely specified. 
In some of the living rooms, however, a span of 18 feet 
4 inches is used. Calling this 18 feet, such a span on 
16-inch centers would carry about 72 pounds per square 
foot, or 63 pounds at deflection limit, on the longleaf 
stress. At 1,000 pounds stress, however, this floor would 
be suitable only for a load of 55 pounds or 53 pounds 
at deflection limit, which does not allow enough for dead 
load in such a floor. 

This designing, however, is conservative compared with 
some other which has come under observation. In an- 


other instance, a 3-story, 3-flat building with English 
basement, the design was an ambitious one with sun 
parlors and very large living room extending practically 
the entire width of the building. Instead of running the 
joist crosswise, therefore, a steel girder was run across 


— 


and the joists over the living room were run in the other 
direction, reducing the span to 18 feet and 2 inches. The 
centers were also reduced to 12 inches. 

This architect specified as follows: 


Timbers: All timbers except where otherwise spec ‘ied to 
be second quality yellow pine, dry, square edged and «+ sizes 
specified. Timber construction to be frame and exccuteg 
according to plans. 

Joists: Note that all floor joists with a great: span 
than 17 feet and all floor joists under bathrooms «©: eae) 
flat will be 2x10 and at 12-inch centers. 

First floor joists 2x10, 16 inches on centers. 

Second and third floor joists 2x10, 16 inches on centers, 

Ceiling joists 2x4, 16 inches on centers. 

Roof joists 2x10, 20 inches on centers, except that spans 
less than 16 feet will have 2x8 roof joists. 


On these 18-foot spans over the living room, ihere- 
fore, 2x10 joists are used 12 inches on centers. Such 
joists in No. 1 common longleaf are capable of carrying 
65.4 pounds per square foot of floor but only 47.8 pounds 
at maximum deflection. For shortleaf at 1,000 pounds 
stress the rating would be 50.3 and 39.8 pounds respee- 
tively, the latter figure being less than the required live 
load, saying nothing about the dead load. 

Joists of this size and spacing would be hardly sufi- 
cient if of strictly longleaf timber in No. 1 grade. The 
architect is spe.ifying yellow pine, which means also 
shortleaf and loblolly and specifying second quality or 
No. 2 common with the materially weakening defects 
that are allowed in that grade. Yet the building de- 
partment takes the position that if the contractor tries 
to put too weak stuff in a building the architect will 
stop him. 

On another apartment building 2x12 joists were used on 
16-inch centers for all three floors and for the rafters 
at the flat roof. The specifications for partitions also 
had the following excellent paragraph: 


Where studs come over beam or partition below they shall 
extend down to such beam or partition and shall not rest on 
any joist. All partitions not coming as above specified shall 
have 2x4 plates top and bottom. 


Under the first provision the expansion of the joist 
will not affect the partition above in bearing or con- 
tinuous partitions. On the other type of partition, how- 
ever, there is the expansion not only of the floor joist 
but of the sole and cap of the partition. In a partition 
occurring on only one floor this may not cause trouble, 
but where a partition is continuous through several floors 
the expansion and contraction of the lateral members 
is cumulative and will have a very material effect 
upon the top floor. 

This architect specified No. 1 yellow) pine, but the 
spans and size of joist used were such that the short- 
leaf strength of 1,000 pounds is amply sufficient for 
his design except in the living and dining rooms. Here 
a span of 18 feet is used where 2x12s on 12-inch centers 
would have carried 73.6 pounds per square foot or 70.6 
pounds per square foot at maximum allowable deflection. 
He, however, is using 16-inch centers for his longest 
spans, which figures out an allowable load of 55.2 pounds 
per square foot or 53 pounds at maximum deflection. 
Other spans of 10 foot 8 inches, 15-foot and 17-foot are 
fairly within the 1,000 pound stress, but for the 18- 
foot span he should have reduced the centers to 12 
inches. 

A considerable number of other specifications were 
examined where the architect specified No. 1 yellow pine, 
but these were apartments of smaller size and the short- 
leaf fiber stress of 1,000 pounds amply met the require- 
ments of the design. This is undoubtedly the case in 
all the smaller apartment buildings, where, as is custo- 
mary, a steel girder is run longitudinally at or near the 
center of the building as a bearing for the wooden cross 
joists; but on many of the higher class apartment build: 
ings spans of 17 and 18 feet are common and many 
buildings of this size are being built speculatively with 
the intention of selling them as soon as finished. In 
many such cases the owner is also a carpenter and him- 
self does the carpenter work, a condition that would 
make for good workmanship if he were intending to 
continue as owner, but where his purpose is to make 
something which looks like a building on the outside 
and which will stand up long enough for him to sell it 
it is obvious that there is a material temptation to use 
cheap material as well as cheap workmanship. The fac- 
tor of safety in wood is so great that an apartment house 
floor supported by wooden joists very rarely fails, al- 
though lacking the stability and solidity that are neces 
sary to the comfort of the inhabitants and particularly 
to the integrity of plastered ceilings and walls. Archi- 
tects, of course, would prefer to keep within the con 
fines of substantial design and yet, with the competition 
among them, it is not surprising that the owner who 
wishes to build cheaply can usually find some architect 
who will turn out a cheap design even if not within the 
established limits of strength and safety. Especially 38 
it not surprising when the supervision of the building 
department in such matters appears to be of the most 
perfunctory character. 

In a one-story factory building with wood truss saw 
tooth roof the architect specified ‘‘longleaf yellow pine, 
thoroughly seasoned, kiln dried, free from all impertec: 
tions, such as shakes, splits, large loose knots, sap etc. 
The 6x14s were purchased partly in Chicago and a con: 
siderable part in St. Louis from two yards one of which 
announced some time ago that it would thereafter c:rty 
only longleaf in timbers. The St. Louis cars unloaded this 
week bear out that statement; deliveries from Chicago 
stock are simply ‘‘yellow pine’’ (forget the longleaf) 
and with all the imperfections allowable in No, 1 com 
mon grade and some dozen thrown in for good measure. 
Why under the canopy did the architect specify ‘‘ ‘ree 
from sap’’ with no apparent good reason? Why did 
he specify longleaf if loblolly and the coarsest, sappiest 
shortleaf were acceptable? The story of this particular 
job will be more fully told next week. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


TIMBER STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 
‘ AND CANADA. 


Could you advise me as to the approximate amount of 
stanling timber in the United Stutes and Canada, the yearly 
production and’ home consumption of lumber, also the ap- 
proximate amount of lumber, dressed and rough kinds etc., 
that are exported yearly from the United States and Canada, 
and about what amount of this lumber goes to England, 
what amount to France, what amount to Germany, and 
what amount to Russia? Or could you put me in touch 
with anyone who would have this information? 


[‘‘The Forest Resources of The World,’’ Bulletin 
No. 83 of the Forest Service, by Raphael Zon, published 
in 1910, gives the Canadian timber resources at that 
time at an estimate of 360,000,000,000 board feet of 
mature timber, and the timber resources of the United 
States as 2,500,000,000,000 board feet. The figures for 
the Canadian exports are not directly available at this 
time. The figures of exports from the United States 
by countries are published monthly in the monthly sum- 
mary of Foreign Commerce with the United States, is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
of which single copies may be obtained for 15 cents, 
upon order from the Superintendent of Documents. If 
the monthly copy for. December, 1914, is requested it 
will give the annual exports for the year 1914, both by 
countries and in some details by items, although not 
by separated woods. 

It is probable that the figures asked for in regard to 
exports from Canada may be secured upon inquiry ad- 
dressed to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D, C.—EbIToR. ] 


COMMENDS ARTICLE ON SILOS. 


FisH CREEK, WIS. 

I wish to say a few words in commendation of the article 
in your July 17 issue, page 58, entitled “Silo a Necessity on 
Corn Belt Farms,’’ every word of which is true, and it can 
be said “The Silo Is a Necessity on Every Farm in the 
United States Where Live Stock Is Kept.” What you say 
about wood being the best material from which to build 
is equally true and especially so north of the south end 
of Lake Michigan as the cold winters make it almost im- 
possible to keep silage from freezing in a cement or stone 
silo. I know of a home-made stave silo that has been in 
use twenty years and it is just as good as new—or when 
built. This silo is made of very common hemlock not 
matched or beveled. Such a silo can be made of 2x6 or 2x4 
any length and can be put up by any farmer who can saw a 
board or drive a nail. This silo has a coat of pine tar 
on the inside and on the edges; none on the outside as that 
is one of the chief causes of trouble with all stave silos 
as paint or tar on the ouside and exposure to the hot sun 
and rains will finally soften the wood; the other chief cause 
is exposure to the weather. If the stave silo is the farm- 
er’s one best friend it surely deserves a covering as much 
as his binder or auto or any of his farm machinery. 

Retail lumber dealers could double and treble the sale of 
silos if they would take the trouble to inform themselves a 
little on the subject and talk the “home-made stave silo,” 
which any farmer can put up who has a hammer, saw and 
wrench. Staves do not need to be matched or beveled, 
simply sized. If retailers would talk silos more they would 
do a world of good to the farmer and save him one-half 
to two-thirds on the cost of his silo. I once asked one of 
those farmer missionaries sent out by the State at $5 a day 
and expenses, why no institute worker ever called atten- 
tion to this matter of protection of some kind to the stave 
silo, to which he replied that no farmer has any business to 
build a stave silo. A number of the farmers who were in 
attendance, and who had one of these home-made stave silos, 
thought the State had no business to send out such a mis- 
sionary. Another chief advantage in the stave silo is that 
silage will ferment more thoroughly than in a cement or 
stone silo as the cold surface of the latter is known to re- 
tard fermentation next to the walls on account of the cold 
surface, Especially is this the case where silage is over- or 
under-ripe. 

If any of your readers want information about these home- 
made silos let them write me. B. HAHN, 





WHAT DOES THE MILL HAND DO? 
LUDINGTON, MICH. 
If possible, will you kindly inform me where I can secure 
a description of the machines and what the operator does, 
in the saw milling, logging and millwork (sash, doors and 
blinds) industries? I have a catalog from several makers 
of such machines, but they do not give what I want. 


[The above inquiry comes in upon the letterhead of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Washington, D. C., and the inquirer signs him- 
self ‘*special agent,’’ writing from Ludington, Mich., 
and encloses a franked envelope for the reply, to be 
seit to General Delivery, Manistee, Mich. 

This inquiry is a sample of the thoroughness with 
which some Government investigating agencies do their 
work, They start out at the offset unhampered by any 
prejudices or any burdensome amount of previously 
acquired information and they start from the ground up 
—which of course makes the job last longer. 

It will be very useful to this special agent of course 
to acquire information (in studying the employment of 
labor in wood working industries) as to what the man 
really does. An ordinary individual writing from Lud- 
ington, Mich., and having Manistee, Mich., as his next 
ol,jective point, might conceive the idea of visiting the 
local wood working establishments and seeing with his 
own. eyes what. the exact relationship is between the 
machines and their operators. 

This, however, would be an unscientific method. It 
wonld establish the fact only as for local establish- 
ments. An observation of the method of feeding boards 
to a planer in one locality would not necessarily be in- 
formative as to the average methods in use elsewhere. 
‘*One swallow, does not make a summer,’’ and one 
shock-headed Scandinavian in blue overalls can not of 


course stand for the entire millwork industry, in an 
investigation by the United States Department of 
Labor. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels honored by thus be- 
ing applied to for its assistance in establishing a proper 
base for the attack of the problems (whatever they are) 
that the department of labor is investigating. 

We regret to state, however, that no one has yet 
issued a primer giving the elementary facts which are 
asked for. It may be stated in a general way as to 
almost any wood-working machine, that all the operator 
has to do is to start tie piece into the machine and 
the machine does all the rest of the work. Other em- 
ployees of course have to carry way the finished product. 

If the inquirer will keep this broad general principle 
in view he will prabably be able in the course of his 
investigations to learn for himself the other special 
details involved.—EDITOR. | 


WANTS SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR NORTHERN 
WOODS. 

We will appreciate your giving us the names and addresses 
of responsible manufacturers of red birch, bird’s eye maple, 
spruce and white pine, as we desire to form a connection for 
a supply of these woods on a special trade we have.—INQUIRY 
No. 66. 





[The above inquiry will undoubtedly interest a number 
of our northern readers and their replies will be promptly 
forwarded.—EpiITor. ] 


WHAT IS LAP SIDING? 

What is lap siding? Is it bevel siding, or is it the same 
thickness on both edges? In some sections there is a differ- 
ence. If a man ordered lap siding he would not expect bevel 
siding. 

[Lap siding is any siding having plane surfaces and 
edges with no matching or rabbet, the lower edge of 
each piece in application to the building being lapped 
upon the upper edge of the one beneath, thus making 
two full thicknesses of the stock at the joints. 

In widths of 6 inches or less lap siding is practically 
always bevelled, as otherwise the joints would be too 
thick and there would be greater danger of splitting. 
Bevel siding usually takes a certain amount of warp 
on the building sc that the upper portion of the siding 
has a bearing for a certain distance upon the studding. 
In widths greater than 6 inches the lap siding often 
has no bevel. In 8- and 10-inch widths, for example, 
ordinary boards surfaced on one side are often used, 
particularly in the so-called mission or craftsman style, 
this siding being often laid with the rough side out and 
finished in shingle stain. 

On the other hand, bevel siding ordinarily is lap 
siding, and yet in the so-called patent siding there are 
two or three different styles that have the appearance 
of bevel siding. Bevel siding is manufactured from 
inch stock by resawing upon a bevel, making two pieces 
of siding from each board. In patent siding but one 
piece is made from each of these boards in treatment, 
and at the edges it is given either a tongue and groove 
(or ordinary matching) or a rabbeted joint (such as 
that used on ordinary shiplap.) The outer surface of 
the board is at the same time worked to a pattern, 
which in the tongue and groove variety removes enough 
of the material at the top edge of the piece to absorb 
the outer shoulder at the base of the tongue. Such 
Siding is sometimes worked to a full width bevel but 
usually it is worked to a double cut bevel so that each 
width of patent siding has two half widths of the 
beveled pattern. This may have the same effect as 
bevel siding or, in some instances, the lower edge is 
rounded or ogeed. To recapitulate, lap siding ‘may be 
either straight or bevelled. Patent siding may or may 
not be a bevel siding. 

The clapboard of the eastern States is a bevelled 
lap siding, and people from New England often call 
our western variety of bevelled siding clapboards. The 
New England product differs, however, in the fact that 
it is manufactured in 4-foot lengths and also in the 
method of its manufacture. A 4-foot log is first turned 
to the proper diameter and then is placed in a chuck 
on a saw carriage. It is then carried past a cylinder 
saw which cuts nearly but not quite to the center of 
the log, leaving a sufficient core for the purpose of 
chucking. The log is turned a predetermined distance 
with each cut until it has been sawn entirely into bevel- 
led boards or clapboards, each with a thin edge toward 
the center and each board perfectly quarter sawed. 
Eastern clapboards are. therefore the product not of 
the ordinary sawmill but of a special machine, and this 
fact determines the length standard of four feet.— 
EDITOR. | 





SOME LUMBER ARITHMETIC. 


BRADFORD, Pa. 

We recently received an order for 2,500 feet, board 
measure, 114x4 white pine flooring and inasmuch as we had 
in stock quite a lot of 2x4 white pine that we did not have 
very much call for, we concluded“to get this order out of 
this 2x4 stock. How much of this 2x4 material would it 
require to get out this order and what percent would we 
lose in so doing? 

We, of course, settled this for ourselves but have since 
put this up to quite a few different lumbermen and almost 
invariably their answer has been wrong according to our 
figures, so therefore, we wish to obtain the views of other 
lumbermen in different parts of the country. 

A. MILLER & SoN LUMBER COMPANY. 


[The above is a very practical little problem, which 
is respectfully referred to our readers who are mathe- 
matically inclined. Let them sharpen their pencils and 
send in their solutions for this problem.—EpiTor. ] 


EXPORTS IN AMERICAN WALNUT. 


We are asked a question that we can not answer owing to 
unfamiliarity with the trade in which you are interested. 
Can you help us? 

We would like to find out the markets to which American 
walnut lumber is exported. Of course, it would be interesting 


to know something of the volume of this branch of the export 
trade or comparative volume in different foreign markets. 
There are no official figures available in this regard. 


Should it chance that you have any personal information we 
would very highly esteem anything you may be able to tell 
us in the foregoing regards. 

[As this writer says, the official statisties of lumber 
exports as published do not give any separation by in- 
dividual woods, nor has the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at 
hand at the present time any such export figures listing 
the principal export markets and the quantities ex- 
ported to each. 

It may be stated, however, in a general way that the 
principal demand for American black walnut in the for- 
eign markets has been for the manufacture of gunstocks 
and there is, of course, a very material demand for this 
purpose at the present time. Walnut for this purpose 
is usually exported in dimension pieces, worked fairly 
close to the finished shape but not completely finished 
and fitted. In times of peace this exportation has been, 
of course, to those countries where the manufacture of 
sporting firearms is carried on, such including England, 
Germany, France, Belgium ete. Even in times of, peace, 
however, there is a considerable manufacture of army 
arms and walnut for gunstocks is always a preferred 
wood on account of its lightness, freedom from warping 
and ease of working or fitting to the metal parts which 
it is to receiye and also, of course, because of the fine 
polish which it takes. In firearms of the highest grade 
faney figured or burled walnut is used and the cost of 
the stock is a very material proportion of the completed 
cost of the finer specimens of the gun makers’ art. 

Much English and Circassian walnut is imported to 
this country or has been in times of peace but from most ‘ 
countries there is now an embargo on walnut because of 
its war need for the purpose above indicated. American 
walnut, however, has also been to 2 considerable extent 
a regular feature of export for furniture, interior finish 
ete., being a cheaper wood than either English or Cir- 
cassian walnut and ministering to a taste fostered by 
these woods which has persisted in foreign countries 
through a period when walnut had a great decadence in 
the United States in popularity as a furniture wood. 
The markets to which it has been exported have in gen- 
eral not differed greatly from the export markets which 
have taken American oak, the demand being a broad, 
general one instead of specialized. London, Liverpool 
and Hamburg have probably been tke chief markets to 
which exports have gone.—EpITor. } 


OSAGE ORANGE DESIRED. 


GRAND RaPIpDs, MICH. 

I recall that as a boy we-used to make chisel handles and 
other handles from the Osage orange and that this wood was 
very tough and, as I recall it, quite heavy. If there is any 
place where I can get some of this material I should like 
to know about it. 

[This inquiry is of particular interest because it came 
in the same mail which brought an article from the 
Forest Products Laboratory discussing the characteris- 
tics of Osage orange. ‘Lhat article appears on page 29 
of this issue. 

The inquiry is referred to readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBFRMAN who may be in position to supply this 
user’s requirements.—EDITOR. | 


ORGANIZATIONS OF CHAIR AND TABLE 
MAKERS. 


We would appreciate your advising if the chair and table 
manufacturers have directories of their own or associations 
to which they belong.—TENNESSEE HARDWOOD MANUFACTURER, 

[The National Association of Chair Manufacturers, 
513 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill., was organized 
November, 1913. Secretary William B. Baker is glad 
to give desired information regarding the association. 
Upon request a directory of the membership is some- 
times sent. 

There are two organizations of table manufacturers. 
One is the Central Bureau of Extension Table Manu- 
facturers, with offices at 549-550 Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Upon the receipt of two dollars ($2) 
Commissioner M, Wulpi is authorized to send a revised 
directory of the members cf the association. The other 
body of table makers is the Parlor & Library Table 
Association. C. B. Curtis, of the Greilick Manufactur- 
ing Company, Traverse, City, Mich., is the new secre- 
tary of this association.—EDITOR. } 


A COMPLETE BOOK ON LUMBER MANUFAC- 
TURE. 


One of my customers has inquired of me to learn of a book 
on lumber accounting from the stump to the lumber pile. If 
you know of such a book kindly advise me what it is and 
where one can be procured. 


[The above inquiry comes from a machinery sales- 
man. ‘‘Lumber Manufacturing Accounts,’’ by Arthur 
F. Jones, certified public accountant, is a very complete 
book on the accounting of lumber manufacture from the 
stump to the lumber pile. It is the only work of its 
kind and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sells it and highly 
recommends it. It costs $2 prepaid.—EpirTor. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


In spite of all the adverse influence it is evident that 
surely though slowly, week by week and month by 
month, the lumber industry is gaining in volume and 
momentum. Conditions vary somewhat in different parts 
of the industry and all must suffer somewhat as long 
as business is delayed by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions in some of the greatest northern consuming dis- 
tricts; and yet it is believed that even there trade is 
merely delayed and not to be abandoned for the sea- 
son. It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the influence 
of the weather from Ohio west well toward the Rockies. 
While the South and parts of the East have been com- 
plaining of drouth and seasonable warm weather has 
prevailed, absolutely unprecedented conditions have pre- 
vailed in some of the richest agricultural regions of the 
North. Even the Government reports have to recognize 
these conditions, accompanied by a good deal of dam- 
age to grain not under cover and the possibility of 
some damage to growing grain by reason of frost in 
the North. 

* * * 

But this year there is a complexity of influences that 
must be balanced against each other in changing the 
general situation. In spite of all adverse influences the 
crops are to be large and price comes into play more 
strongly than usual. For some time there has been a 
tendency to lower prices in the grain markets of the 
world. It seems probable that the demands of Europe 
will not be so great as was anticipated, and while the 
United States and Canada will supply shortages where- 
ever they shall exist the possibility of large shipments 
from other grain producing countries has a weakening 
effect upon prices. Even so, the actual cash realization 
from the crops of the United States is likely to be 
nearly, if not quite, at a record point. Probably the 
financial outcome will fall below that of 1914, but the 
special advantage is to be seen that this year the grow- 
ers will get the benefit of the high prices. Last year 
the crops were to a considerable extent in the hands of 
middlemen. This year the growers will get their full 
share of whatever prices are fixed by the world’s mar- 
kets. 

* * * 

Looking at the country sectionally, along the Atlantic 
coast, the Great Lakes, the northern and western Cana- 
dian border, and quite generally through the South 
the best lumber trade conditions are found. This re- 
view has spoken sufficiently at length of the special 
activities arising from war business. Perhaps some par- 
ticular mention might well be made this week of in- 
dustrial and genera! trade activity in the South. While 
that section of the country has to share more or less 
in the conditions of other sections, the development of 
industry and the building up of a measure of indepen- 
dent industry and trade in the southern States go on, 
so that notwithstanding the serious questions involved 
in the marketing of the great cotton crop that grand 
division of the United States is developing a lumber 


demand of its own that is of special value to the yellow 
pine branch of the lumber industry. Not very many 
years ago that section was almost exclusively agricultural 
in population and interests, but a great manufactur- 
ing industry has been established, especially in textiles, 
cotton seed products and in woodworking. Therefore 
while many sections of the North are still depressed 
and lumber business is unsatisfactory, with building 
restricted, the southern States are going ahead on an 
independent career that is absorbing much of the lum- 
ber product that otherwise would have to find a market 
in the North. The most cheering bit of news yellow 
pine operators have had for some time is in the piace- 
ment of an order for over 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet 
for subway construction in New York. It was taken by 
a well known yellow pine operator and apparently is 
being widely distributed. Details as to bids and speci- 
fications will be found in the New York letter on 
page 35. 
* * * 

Reports from the Pacific coast are not especially pleas- 
ing. The rail trade in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana is practically up to the normal; so well is it 
developing as the season progresses that many mills 
that were shut down are starting up or are increasing 
their output. They are largely dependent upon the 
territory in which the crops are practically assured on 
the basis of large yields and high prices. The general 
impression that California has been overboomed and 
overbuilt has been justified to some extent by the char- 
acter of the lumber trade, which has been of compara- 
tively light volume and unsatisfactory in its tone and 
prices for a good many months; but conditions at last 
seem to be improving and reports from such centers as 
San Francisco, Fresno and Los Angeles are of a more 
cheering tone than they have been. Still the fir manu- 
facturers of the Pacific Northwest are lacking the full 
measure of the demand from California that is needed 
to give a full measure of prosperity. That some rail- 
roads are awakening to the necessity of their situation 
is shown by the placing of orders for about 15,000,000 
feet of material for delivery on the Hill lines, 

* * * 

The northern pine industry is in fairly satisfactory 
condition, as also is that industry based on the hemlock 
of Michigan and Wisconsin. Northern pine, however, 
is in better shape than hemlock, fcr it has a reliable 
market in the East. Shipments are not so iarge as a 
year ago, but the movement by lake is fairiy satisfac- 
tory and the producers are finding a growing market 
in their natural trade territory in the northern States 
west of Lake Huron. 

* 

The hardwoods show comparatively little change. 
Glancing through the trade letters and reports as to 
specific woods in the market columns the reader will 
find a practically unanimous report as to the quiet 
character of the hardwood market, but the picture is 


lightened by some reports that show an increasing de 
mand and strengthening prices, and in some special 
eases a very active demand arising largely out of war 
requirements, 

* * * 

After all the export trade can not be ignored. ‘Ihe 
lumber industry of the United States as a whole jas 
up to the last year refused to take the export business 
in lumber very seriously. Those engaged in it knew 
of its value to the country, but the percentage of the 
total product it ever took was so small that it did not 
attract the general attention it deserved. Now it is 
found that with the cutting off of practically one-half 
of the foreign demand the result is evident in our 
domestic markets. Lumber that should go abroad enters 
domestic consumption and all markets and values are 
affected thereby. Therefore lumbermen who never paid 
any attention to the export business are now consider- 
ing its relation to their own affairs. It should he 
remembered that no branch of the lumber trade in this 
country is unaffected by our foreign trade. 

* * * 


Under the condition of loss of foreign trade it is no 
wonder that the entire lumber industry of the United 
States is taking great interest in the export situation. 
It is, therefore, extremely gratifying to note a special 
activity in the export trade. From New Orleans comes 
the most cheering report as to exports. Within a week 
one company shipped from Gulf ports three cargoes of 
pitch pine railroad staples for the United Kingdom ag- 
gregating 8,000,000 feet, with two other cargoes aggre- 
gating 7,400,000 feet of substantially the same charac- 
ter of stuff and the same destination about to load. A 
better supply of vessel space is available in full cargo 
or in chartered boats or space in regular liners. Other 
specific reports come from Jacksonville, Savannah, Nor- 
folk, as to increased export facilities and trade. The 
recent heavy decline in sterling export has made hard- 
wood exporters hesitate but nevertheless the volume of 
business done in hardwoods is increasing. The English 
situation as far as American lumber is concerned seems 
to be sized up by the statement that the regular line of 
lumber carried in English markets is in fairly good sup- 
ply but a very large quantity of material for special 
purposes, such as railroad construction and rehabilitation 
and of lumber for warring purposes, is being demanded. 
On the Pacific coast the export business seems to be im- 
proving in volume as a result of better supply of vessels. 
Transpacific trade is very largely being taken care of 
by sailing vessels that carry in the neighborhood of 
1,000,000 feet each, but some heavy cargoes have loaded 
or are loading for the Atlantic coast and abroad. For 
example, one mill on Puget Sound has a cargo of 4,300,- 
000 feet being completed for Liverpool and another large 
cargo will soon leave for New York. Altogether the 
export situation is clearing up, although war’s uncertain- 
ties are so great that shippers do not dare allow them- 
selves too much self-congratulation. 





THE FOREST PRODUCTS 


A visit of a few hours at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis., on a recent date showed a num- 
ber ot projects under way which when completed will 
be of interest and value to the lumber industry. The 
formal report of such projects when ready must 
be viewed by various officials at Washington before it 
is released for publication, but a newspaper man visit- 
ing the laboratory is permitted to tell what he can 
see and comprehend and a brief report will therefore 
be made of some of the present activities. 

It will be recalled that R. E. Prince made an exhaust- 
ive report on tests of the inflammability of wood treated 
with various fire resistive treatments, which was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association and has recently received some 
review in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Messrs. Prince 
and Swan are at the present time carrying these fire 
tests further and a small fireproof building of one room 
has been erected upon the laboratory grounds. This 
building has a hardwood floor, laid upon concrete, and 
with the usual wooden trim for doors and windows and 
a wooden mantel over the fireplace. It was furnished 
with wood chairs, table and book cases, the latter filled 
with patent office and other Government reports 
(which is very dry literature and presumably therefore 
quite combustible). 

Tests have been made of four fires started in waste 
baskets or in papers upon a table at a point immedi- 
ately beneath one of the windows. In some of these 
tests the room was closed but the oxygen was quickly 
exhausted and tended to stifle the fire. In other tests 
free ventilation was given. The floor and woodwork 
were heavily scorched but in no instance was it pos- 
sible to secure ignition that would continue upon the 
woodwork after the original source of the fire had died 
down. Further tests will be made upon treated wood 
in both trim and furniture, and a blast furnace is also 
being built intended to fill the entire room with hot air 
at a high temperature. 

At the plant of the R. B. Goodman Lumber Company, 
Goodman, Wis., a study was recently made of the prod- 
uct by grades of the different kinds of woods in varied 
diameter. Several weeks will be needed to compile 


and work out these figures, which, however, when com- 
plete will be very interesting as showing the actual 
value of the product obtained from logs of varied size 
in each wood. A similar study has been made for yel- 
low pine, including also the effect of turpentining, 
which report has, a 


wever, not yet received the ap- 





LABORATORY IS ACTIVE IN 


proval of the codperating lumber company which, as a 
matter of courtesy, is usually obtained before releasing 
for publication. 

Jt will be recalled that the laboratory has for some 
time been making a study of the possibilities of hem- 
lock, fir and other woods for the manufacture of news 
print paper as a substitute for spruce. Various issues 
of daily publications have been printed upon rolls of 
such paper as a test. Such paper, however, is not of 
as pure a white as the paper from spruce pulp and the 
management has objected upon that score. At the 
present time, therefore, an exhaustive series of tests 
is being conducted in order to determine the actual 
effect upon the eyes of the reader of these various 
types of paper. 

This might be considered a rather difficult thing to 
determine, and it is. The method by which the problem 
is being attacked at the present time is to have the 
subject read steadily for two hours under controlled 
conditions of light matter printed upon a given line 
of paper, at the end of which time his eyes are tested 
for fatigue. This test is chiefly for visual acuteness 
at the end of time as, for example, the test at which 
his eye can distinguish separately two lines upon ob- 
ject discs that are ruled very closely together. 

These tests are being made for the various kinds of 
white print paper and for the red, pink, green or 
otherwise colored. paper which is now considerably 
used for the sporting pages. 

Tests are also made for glare upon paper, and this 
test is a very ingenious one although somewhat diffi- 
cult to explain to the layman. Glare is that light 
which is reflected from a surface according to the 
usual laws of reflection in a mirror so distinguished 
from a diffused light that a dull surface sends off in ap- 
proximately equal measure at every angle. At a cer- 
tain low angle of reflection the rays of light reflected 
from a mirror or sheet of glass are very largely polar- 
ized and the same is true of the glare or reflected light 
from a sheet of paper or any similar surface at that 
particular angle. The paper under examination is 
therefore viewed at that angle of reflection, being also 
illuminated at the corresponding angle of incidence 
and protected from other light by enclosure in a dark 
box. The viewing is done through a special eyepiece 
with a rotating graduating dise. Looking into this the 
round field of vision is seen to be divided horizontally 
through the center with the lower part of the field 
either darker or brighter than the upper. By rotating 








PRACTICAL USEFULNESS. 


the dise it can be adjusted to the same degree of 
brightness. The calibration upon the edge of the ro- 
tating eye piece is read and by means of a chart the 
amount of glare is at once indicated. 

To explain just how this result is accomplished is 
rather difficult unless the principles of polarized light 
are understood. Polarized light like ordinary light will 
pass freely through a Nicol prism when turned at the 
favorable angle but will be entirely shut off if this 
prism is rotated to an angle of 90 degrees. The rota- 
tion of the dise causes the rotation of a Nicol prism 
in the eyepiece and the amount of rotation necessary 
to equalize the brightness of the field of vision between 
the comparison half and the original is the basis of 
measurement. 

It is quite generally known that many varieties of 
wood that appear undistinguishable to the eye when 
examined under the microscope show distinctive fea- 
tures of minute structure by which they are easily 
identified. Some woods are botanically so closely al- 
lied as to offer no such means of distinztion, and this 
is true of longleaf and shortleaf pine. They may be 
easily distinguished from white or norway or western 
pine, but not from each other, by microscopical means. 
Arthur Koehler, the laboratory’s expert in wood iden- 
tification, has, however, discovered a visual method of 
identification which appears to be fairly certain al- 
though perhaps not entirely infallible in all instances. 
The size of the central pith in longleaf is materially 
larger than in shortleaf or loblolly. In those indi 
vidual instances where a piece of shortleaf or loblolly 
shows a larger pith than the smallest pith found in 
longleaf it is usually found also that the first and 
second annual rings show an increase and a materially 
larger one. In other words,-the size of pith in longleaf 
stated as a percentage of the size of the first two 
annual rings is in every instance thus far observed 
greater than a similar ratio of pith to annual rings in 
either of the other two woods. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN hopes to give in an early issue charts and 
photographs, together with explanatory text, which 
will place this new method of identification before its 
readers. 

The above is by no means a complete review of the 
present activities at the laboratory but merely that 
which the writer had time to examine. A more ex- 
tended visit will be made in the near future, by which 
time it is hoped other projects will be far enough 
advanced to make some announcement of them, 
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The people of the United States have become so inured 
during a year of war and of international complications 
that more or less involve the United States that no longer 
does it seem possible seriously to shake our foundations 
of confidence im a peaceful outcome of whatever may 
happen of threatening import. When the opening of the 
war found us with a heavy current indebtedness to 
Europe, when the future was entirely within the realm of 
horrified imagination, when the stock markets of the 
world closed, there was, of course, a tremendous shock 
to confidence and credit. The quoted values of stocks 
dropped toward the abyss and only the purely artificial 
measure of naming minimum prices kept values from 
disappearing altogether. But, as the situation defined 
itself, gradual recovery took place, until, when the New 
York stock market opened again for unrestricted busi- 
ness, something like prices based on real values was 
restored. Since then many things have happened and 
each formidable event, whether directly concerning the 
United States or not, has been reflected in the stock mar- 
ket, but with fluctuations comparatively small. The 
Lusitania outrage had the most pronounced effect of all; 
and yet the sinking of the Arabic last week was, in view 
of the diplomatic correspondence between this country 
and Germany, far more serious. It might be considered 
the direct answer to the last clause in our last note to 
Germany. But in spite of the fact that in that event 
might be found a cause for breaking diplomatic relations 
and perhaps of actual war values on the stock market 
declined comparatively little and then promptly recov- 
ered. When the Lusitania was sunk on May 7 stocks 
broke heavily—Westinghouse 21 points, American Loco- 
motive 10%4, Amalgamated Copper 12—but when the 
more serious Arabic incident arose the break in corre- 
sponding stocks was only about one-fourth as great. 
Perhaps the American people and American financiers 
have come to appreciate that when there is an earnest 
desire to avoid war and an imagination active in making 
excuses for the offender, war may after all be averted— 
not only war, but a diplomatic rupture that might easily 
lead to war. Our administration will not be hurried 
nor harried into taking a warlike position. It will seck 
every honorable way of avoiding trouble and will wel- 
come every excuse presented on behalf of the offendant. 
We have been brought to a psychological state where we, 
or the majority of us, are almost convinced that war in 
which the United States shall become involved is wellnigh 
impossible. 

* * * 

But there are plenty of reasons for the continued de- 
pression in our domestic business—reasons rising out of 
the war and other matters over which we have no control. 
While we refuse seriously to believe that we ourselves 
will be drawn into the world-wide conflict, enough un- 
pleasant incidents are constantly arising and enough 
uncertainty prevails as to results of the conflict and the 
final effect of the war after its close upon our affairs to 
hold the attention of our people upon such matters in 
preference to our own domestic affairs. Among these 
disturbing matters are international finance, the fall in 
foreign exchange which is liable at any time to prove 
embarrassing to us so far as we have a trade relation- 
ship to the conduct of war, incidents like the sinking of 
the Lusitania and the Arabic, the question as to how 
long the war will continue, whether the Dardanelles 
will be opened, thus allowing the outflow of Russian 
wheat and the inflow of munitions of war to that coun- 
try, the complexities of the Mexican situation—such are 
the things that disturb and distract. 


* * * 


Clearings for the week ended August 19 were $3,367,- 
697,000 for the entire country, a decrease from the 
previous week of only about $24,000,000—an amount of 
comparatively little account. But as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year it shows an increase of 
53.8 percent, due, of course, to the fact that the stock 
exchanges were closed in that week of 1914. After all, 
the stock market did not affect the country at large so 
very greatly, for the increase in New York clearings was 
105.3 percent and outside of New York 11.8 percent. 
The situation in Canada is decidedly different. A year 
ago that country was confident as to the war outcome; 
the stock exchanges are there of less importance than in 
this country; consequently the clearings last week in 
Canada were actually 4.2 percent below those of the cor- 
responding week last year, the total for last week being 
$127,642,000. Almost without exception the weekly re- 
ports of Canadian clearings have for ménths shown a 
decrease. Canada’s industries and commerce are at a 
low ebb, but it is standing well under the strain and 
shows no signs of weakéning of heart. In a whole- 
souled way it is supporting the empire with all that it 
has of natural resources and money. 

* * * 


Notwithstanding the disquieting conclusions that 
might be drawn from the drop in sterling exchange it is 
evident that great resources still remain to Great Britain 
and her allies. More gold is in reserve in the banks of 
England and France than six months ago, notwithstand- 


ing the heavy shipments to this country. The question 
that is troubling the English financiers in their effort to 
maintain the value of the pound sterling is how best to 
do it—whether by shipment of gold or of securities to 
serve as collateral or by attempting a loan of enormous 
size in this country. They realize, too, that exports from 
the United States to Europe are now increasing at a 
rapid rate. War supplies of all sorts that were ordered 
months ago are now being shipped in increasing quan- 
tities and in a month or so grain shipments will begin. 
Therefore the current indebtedness of the entente powers 
to the United States will grow more rapidly in the 
future than in the past and this increase of current in- 
debtedness must be provided for. Since February 1, Eng- 
land has sent here approximately $120,000,000 in gola 
and $250,000,000 in investment securities. In addition 
to the increased resources in England it is estimated that 
the South African stock of gold now amounts to about. 
$100,000,000, with perhaps one-fifth of that amount in 
Australia and New Zealand. There is gold enough here 
—too much—and England hesitates as to what should 
take its place in the movement to sustain its credit. It 
is said that a commission of some of the leading English 
financiers will soon visit this country to consult with 
financial leaders here. Perhaps an attempt will be made 
to float a loan in this country, but such a step involves 
especial difficulties. It would have to be offered on terms 
that perhaps would not be agreeable to the people of 
England. Altogether the situation is difficult, but it 
doves not as yet involve the substantial credit of Great 
Britain or her allies. 
* * * 


One of the most interesting recent events of the week 
in our domestic affairs is found in the final reports of 
the Committee on Industrial Relations. That commission 
has now happily gone out of existence. Its reports 
(and the plural is used advisedly) differ widely in their 
analyses of the questions involved, in the conclusions 
drawn from them and especially in their temper. It is 
impossible here to attempt any study of them, but even 
the representatives of capital on the commission (for 
there were such) agree with the others that there is in 
this country a serious problem of under-employment, 
under-pay and the existence of conditions that militate 
against good citizenship. Under our individualistic sys- 
tem we are inclined to scoff at the semi- or fully social- 
istic measures in vogue in Germany, but the demonstrated 
industrial and commercial efficiency of that nation, devel- 
oped by methods that we reject, should lead to some 
serious self questioning by loyal Americans. As to the 


majority of that commission, it rendered judgment in. 


advance and then sought evidence to support it. 
* * * 


Statistics show in the United States 450 blast fur- 
naces with an annual capacity of 35,000,000 tons. July 
reports indicated that 80 percent of these furnaces were 
active, about 10 percent undergoing repairs and about 
10 percent idle. At that time production was about as 
large as it had ever been in this country and by this 
time, with furnaces being blown in as fast as they can 
be made ready, it is probable that the output is in the 
neighborhood of 85 percent. At the present rate of oper- 
ation the output for the last halt of 1915 will proba- 
bly be in excess of 16,000,000 tons, which will be 
an increase of 4,000,000 tons over the first half of this 
year and of about 7,000,000 over the last half of 1914. 
Prices are $1 to $1.50 per ton higher on all grades of 
iron than they were two months ago and still higher 
prices are probable, if not inevitable, although the pro- 
ducers fear the effect of any strong advance. 


* * * 


The steel industry is more than keeping pace with 
iron and the output is now in the neighborhood of 95 
percent of capacity. There is a good deal of discussion 
as,to what proportion of this business is due to war 
activities and what the condition would be if steel were 
moving along merely in the usual channels of trade. To 
make any satisfactory estimate along these lines is dif- 
ficult. As the Government figures on exports come to 
hand they show fairly well the current of shipments 
but they do not indicate much as to current production. 
The closest students of the situation express themselves 
as unable to arrive at any very satisfactory conclusion 
as to how much this war business actually amounts to. It 
is, of course, enormous, but there is so much exaggera- 
tion, so much of rumor, so much duplication and tripli- 
cation of reports, that lacking any statistical organiza- 
tion (which for this business, from its confidential na- 
ture, is impracticable), about the best that anyone can 
do is to make a careful guess. But, for example, about 
25 percent of the total business of the steel corporation 
is export; some other percentage is of steel that enters 
into manufacture of munitions of war by other com- 
panies, and it looks as though foreign orders will con- 
tinue for at least a year, or that the leading and more 
farsighted producers are assured of their business profit 
for that length of time. But domestic business is not 
good and, if dependent upon that class of trade, the 
steel industry would probably be turning out not over 





60 percent of capacity. In previous periods of domestic 
prosperity the steel corporation has booked on an average 
of 70,000 tons a day for periods of several months, says 
the Wall Street Journal, such booking extending over 
periods of several months, but in the recent buying move- 
ment the highest monthly average, which was in June 
and July, was approximately 55,000 tons a day, of which 
at least 15,000 to 20,000 tons was outside the regular 
course of business, leaving 35,000 to 40,000 tons a day 
to domestic business, which is far below normal. Yet 
there are signs of revival in the domestic trade, and it is 
hoped that by the time the war business noticeably de- 
creases or ceases domestic trade will have taken its place. 
But if in the meantime our own demand and our usual 
export shipments under normal conditions should sud- 
denly revive to fill orders would be extremely difficult. 
* * * 


In considering the possibility of a revival of domestic 
business particular attention is paid to the railroad sit- 
uation. Recent reports of gross and net earnings are 
very encouraging on the face of them. On the basis of 
June reports, practically complete, to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the gross earnings were $248,849,000, 
which is $12,000,000 greater than those for June, 1914, 
and $11,000,000 less than in June, 1913. The net earn- 
ings were $81,649,000 this year, which is the largest June 
net on record. But this was accomplished by a tre- 
mendous cut in operating expenses—a process that has 
been going on for many months. The net earnings as 
reported, therefore, being merely the difference between 
gross earnings and operating expenses, do not indicate 
any real saving. The Financial Chronicle says: ‘‘As a 
matter of fact, the roads long ago, speaking of them col- 
lectively, reached the limit of practical economy through 
real savings in expenses, and the present severe cuts in 
expenses represent a policy that has been forced upon 
the managements by a desire on their part to prevent 
further impairment of railroad credit through reduction 
of the net to the danger point. All renewal and repair 
work that can be put off for the time being without 
peril is being deferred to more propitious times. The 
real cost of operations is not being diminished and no 
panacea has yet been found for enabling the roads at a 
time of rising wages and arrested growth in traffic and 
gross revenues to offset these disadvantages and produce 
larger net in face of the same.’’ That is to say, the 
reduction in operating expenses, which include mainte- 
nance, has been at the expense of the future. 


* * * 


The character of railroad purchases and orders for 
rail and equipment indicates the stress under which the 
roads are operating. Almost every road is in the mar- 
ket for material or equipment absolutely necessary for the 
conduct of its business, as is shown by the character of 
the orders—mostly small, but for as early delivery as 
possible. How long this sort of economy, that would 
be foolish if it were not necessary, can be continued is 
a question. The apparent answer is that just so fast as 
the situation will at all warrant the roads must begin 
a policy of rehabilitation that will mean a marked revival 
in general business activity. 


This page referred two weeks ago to a disturbing labor 
and wage situation resulting from the artificial activity 
superinduced by war orders and the general impression 
as to the enormous profits of that business, and ventured 
a warning that manufacturers in all lines should have in 
contemplation the possibility of a spread of unrest in 
labor circles that might affect many, if not all, lines of 
industry and perhaps be countrywide in its extent. In 
this connection a Bridgeport letter under date of August 
19 to the New York Commercial is suggestive. It details 
recent events in that city, which is one of the centers of 
the war business. It sets forth that a wave of strikes 
believed to be unparalleled in the history of the country 
is breaking over the city. For example, that day one 
company granted its 2,000 employees an 8-hour day and 
a 20 percent increase in wages to avoid strike; two com- 
panies closed their plants, while 1,200 workers in another 
walked out with no answer to their demands. An electric 
cable company, a screw company, a sales textile company, 
the Bryant Electrical Company, a shirt company, the 
International Silver Company, Connecticut Electrical Com- 
pany, a laundry company, the Remington Arms & Ammu- 
nition Company and other concerns were closed or their 
business interfered with by labor demands, while other 
concerns—some of them very large—had yielded to the 
demands made upon them. On Tuesday of this week, 
according to a press dispatch, about 3,000 men walked 
out of nine other factories. Not only the news from 
Bridgeport but from other eastern points and scatteringly 
all over the country is somewhat startling. Some of these 
demands of labor seem to have a semblance of reason and 
justice, but most of them are evidently inspired by a 
disposition to take advantage of a situation, or due to a 
general unrest. resulting from the feeling that the time 
is opportune for making demands which, under different 
conditions, would not and could not be considered. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


A decision handed down August 24 by Judge John R. 
Hazel, of the United States district court at Buffalo holds 
that the Eastman Kodak Company, of Rochester, is a mo- 
nopoly in restraint of trade in violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law. Tue defendant company is granted an oppor- 
tunity to present a plan “for the abrogation of the illegal 
monopoly” on the first day of the November term. 

Resolutions of confidence and support were sent to Presi- 
dent Wilson August 24 by governors of nearly a score of 
States attending the annual conference of governors at Bos- 
ton. Governor Walsh, of Massachusetts, introduced the 
resolutions. 

Col. B. A. Frederick, commander of the Central depart- 
ment of the United States army, August 19 announced tuat 
military training camps for citizens would be opened at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., September 20 and continue until Octo- 
ber 17. 

Charles Austin Fostick, 73 years old, died at the home of 
his son in Hamburg, N. Y., August 22. Mr. Fostick, under 
the name ef “Harry Castlemon” wrote many books of adven- 
ture for boys. 

The Elgin (Ill.) national trophy was captured August 21 
by Gil Anderson in his Stutz over the 301-mile course. Earl 
Cooper came second and O'Donnell third. Anderson's time 
was 3:54:41. 

Ata meeting ai St. Paul, Minn., August 21 of business men 
from all parts of the country it was decided to establish tne 
headquarters of a Norwegian chamber of commerce in Chi- 
eago. Tue organization, tue purpose of which is to promote 
commercial relations between Norway and the United States, 
will he incorporated under the laws of Illinois. 

Judge Maurice T. Dooling, in the United States district 
court at San Francisco, August 21 denied summarily a 
motion to quash tue indictments found by a Federal grand 
jury last month against Ralph K. Blair, and others, charging 
violation of neutrality in the recruiting of men at San 
Francisco for Britisa military service. ‘Trial of the cases 
is set for October 18. 

United States Senator Elihu Root, of New York, was 
elected president of the American Bar Association at Salt 
Lake City August 19 on recommendation of the association's 
general counsel. 

The American School Peace League, in session at Oakland, 
Cal., August 23 awarded its annual medal to President Wil- 
son for distinguished services for peace during the preceding 
year. 

Announcement was made at New York August 24 by 
Brown Bros. & Co. that arrangements for a_ $20,000,000 
French commercial export credit have been completed and 
the credit issued. 

Estimates August 22 placed at $250,000 the damage done 
by a cyclone wuich recently cut a swath througa the bor- 
ougn of Hanover, eighteen miles southwest of York, Pa. 

Late estimates place the storm loss of Texas at $50,000,- 
000, with fatalities of 300. 

In order to provide an aviation center in the East until 
the army and navy establish aviation centers near New York 
and to provide weekly flying ‘meets and facilities for train- 
ing persons who wish to learn to fly, the Aero Club of 
America has plans under consideration for the establishment 
of an aviation center at Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., it was 
announced by the club August 25. 

The National Education Association in session at Oak- 
land, Cal., August 2U organized a board which is to have 
charge of a nationwide essay contest on the subject of thrift, 
open to every school child in America and for which prizes 
of $1,000, $250 and $100 in cash will be awarded. 

“Should the United States become involved in the war a 
Cuban army 300,000 strong will be found fighting for the 
Sturs aud Stripes with the same devotion with which it 
would defend its own flag, declared Gen. Enrique Loynaz del 
Castillo, commissioner general of Cuba, speaking recently at 
the Pan-American ceremonies of the.International Students’ 
Federation at San Francisco. 

Summaries of the reports, three in number, of the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations as to findings 
and recommendations for the information of Congress were 
made public at Chicago August 22. 

In a speech delivered at the military instruction camp at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., August 25, Theodore Roosevelt censured 
the administration for its attitude in the European situa- 
tion and strongly urged preparedness for war. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels in an address before the 
governor's conference August 25 at an adjourned session on 
board the flagship Wyoming of the North Atlantic fleet in 
Massachusetts Bay made a plea for a navy steadily in- 
creased in size and efficiency so that it will be ready to 
defend the country against attack from any quarter. 

Exhibits of the handiwork of 2,000,000 negro school chil- 
dren from all parts of the United States were placed on 
view August 23 at the Coliseum in Chicago when the cele- 
bration of a half century of negro freedom was formally 
opened. 

The United States coast guard cutter Bear which carried 
the mails to Point Barrow, the most northerly point in 
Alaska, returned to Nome August 23 and reported that no 
word of Viljalmur Stefanson, the explorer and his two com- 
panions has been received. Belief is growing that all three 
have perished. 

The rules committee of the Chicago board of education 
August 23 adopted an amendment forbidding teachers to 
belong to any labor union or federation. Tue amendment 
is aimed at the Chicago Teacher's Federation, which is re 
puted to have exerted considerable influence in school affairs. 

The total number of visitors to the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition has reached 11,000,000, it was announced 
August 23. The average daily attendance since the exposi- 
tion opened February 20 has been 59,919. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels, after inspecting the New 
London naval station at New Haven, Conn., August 23, 
announced that the vard would soon be occupied as head- 
quarters for submarines. 


Washington. 


Comptroller of the Currency Williams August 19 announced 
that the present unemployed loaning capacity of national 
banks and reserve banks was sufficient to finance at market 
value the entire cotton crop and half if not all of the to- 
bacco and wheat crops and to justify an expansion of credit 
of two or three billion dollars. 

A pamphlet issued by the Post Office Department recently 
criticises the use of the postal savings act which forbids the 
acceptance of more than $100 a month from a depositor and 
fixes $500 as the maximum amount that may be accepted. 

Surgeon General Blue, of the public health service, has 
been awarded the American medicine gold medal for his 
work in national health and sanitation during 1914. 

A nationwide canvass made by the National Security 
League, made public August 21, shows that both Democratic 
and Republican legislators in the middle West as well as 
along the seaboard are ready to vote for material increases 
in appropriations for the army and navy at the next session 
of Congress. 

Formal orders were issued August 24 transferring Admiral 
T. B. Howard from the Pacific fleet command to the naval 
examining board presidency, commissioning Rear Admiral 





C. M. Winslow, Albert Gleaves and H. O. Dunn as rear 
admirals and transferring Winslow from the Newport Naval 
War College to the Pacific fleet command. 

An aggressive campaign to secure for American business 
a share in the development of the enormous resources of 
China has been planned by the departments of State and 
Commerce. 

Exemption from deportation has been granted by Turkey 
to all Protestant or Cataolic Armenians and Armenians em- 
ployed in American consulates, according to a dispatch tu tne 
State Department from Ambassador Morgenthau. Tnis modi- 
fication of the decree of banishment will affect 10 percent of 
the Armenian population of Turkey, it is said. 

Haiti's new government has been asked by the United 

States to approve a convention under which for ten years 
the American Government would administer the finances and 
supervise the policy of the island republic. 
_ Announcement has been made by Secretary McAdoo that, 
in view of the action of the Allies in putting cotton on tae 
eontraband list, he would, if it became necessary, deposit 
$50,000,000 or more in gold in the Federal reserve banks at 
Atianta, Dallas and Ricumond for the purpose of enabling 
the reserve banks to rediscount loans on cotton, secured by 
warehouse receipts made by national banks and State banks 
belonging to the Federal reserve system. 

President Wilson now has before him the recommendations 
of Secretary Garrison, the geneial staff and the army war 
college for the proposed increase in the mobile army. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels August 24 asked all retired 
naval officers whether they are qualified for active service, 
the plan being to displace active officers now on shore duty 
with the retired oflicers, 

After a conference at the White House leading American 
surgeons who are at Washington to devise plans for putting 
a large corps of trained surgeons in the field in case of 
hostilities adopted resolutions proposing that President Wil- 
son appoint a board of seven on “first aid” standardization. 

President Wilson is directing all the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to the collection of data to support his fight next 
winter for the enactment of the ship purchase bill which 
failed of passage at the last session. 

At the request of President Wilson the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will make a thorough investigation of the tariff laws 
and custom regulations of the countries of Central and 
South America for the purpose of assisting in laying the 
foundation for the development of the largest measure of 
reciprocal trade between the United States and Latin 
America. 

An alleged German spy, with pictures of a number of 
America’s Atlantic sea coast defenses in his possession, was 
arrested in Washington by secret service agents August 25. 
He is Gustav Kopfsch who for several months has been in 
the employ of the Carnegie Institute at Washington as a 
maker of delicate scientific instruments. 

Change in postal regulations effective September 1 was 
made August 21 by which parcel post mail may be insured 
up to $100. Heretofore the limit has been $50. For valua- 
tion of from $50 to $100 the fee will be 25 cents in addition 
to the postage. 

Preliminary figures issued August 21 by the immigration 


—_ 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


bureau show a 66 percent decrease in immigration during 
the first week of August, compared with tue same period a 
year ago, while every month this year has shown a decliiie 
of from 65 to 79 percent. 

Acting Secretary Sweet, of the Department of Comme: ; 
authorized the issuance of American registry August 23 io 
the Dutch steamer Laura now at Rotterdam. 

Resolutions favoring international peace were present d 
to President Wilson August 23 by three Buddnist priests 
from Japan, delegates to the recent international conventica 
of Buddhists in San Francisco. One of them, Archbishop 
Mokosen Hioki, was dressed in native costume of his 
religion. 

The condition of the United States treasury at the close 
of business August 21 was as follows: Net balance in gen- 
eral fund, $56,243,763; total receipts, $1,924,060; total 
payments, $2,227,778. The deficit this fiscal year is $26,- 
899,537, against $10,050,666 deficit last year, exclusive of 
Panama Canal and public debt transactions. 


FOREIGN, 


_Tke former American steamship Dacia, condemned by a 
French prize court owing to its transfer from German to 
American registry after the outbreak of the war, Las been 
sold. Its new French owner has renamed it the Yser. 


Karl Helfferich, German secretary of the treasury, esti- 
mates that the war is costing all the belligerents combined 
almost $75,000,000,a day, more than $2,000,000,000 a month 
and about $25,000,000,000 a year. 

General Fitcheff, Bulgarian minister of war, has resigned 
on account of ill health. He was succeeded by General 
Jecoff. 

Since the new French law of April of this year authorizing 
military marriages by proxy came into force over 700 such 
marriages have been performed. 

Japan has requested its various steamship companies to 
discontinue handling German and Austrian goods to and from 
China or along the Chinese coast. 


The completeness of the decline in foreign travel in Switz- 
erland owing to the war is indicated by the figures of foreign 
automobiles crossing the border. Last season the number 
was over 3,500. This year it was only 150. 

The report of the registrar-general of Ireland for 1914 
shows a population of 4,381,398 compared with 4,379,012 the 
previous year with the lowest emigration rate since 1851. 
Improvement is shown in the matter of illiteracy which is 
rapidly dying out. 

Sublieut. John McLarty, of the British royal navy flying 
corps, was killed recently while flying a’ seaplane over 
Southampton water on the English coast. The machine met 
with a mishap and McLarty fell out, dropping 2,vvU teet. 

Eleutherios Venizelos, who August 22 accepted the post 
of premier of Greece, after a conference with King Con- 
stantine, has formed a new cabinet. 

The Italian Government, having declared war on Turkey 
has decided to suppress all privileges enjoyed by the Ottoman 
empire in Tripolitania by the treaty of Lausanne. The lib- 
erty of the Mohammedan ‘religion and the local customs 
derived from it, however, will be maintained. 








RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


August 19.—The big White Star line steamer Arabic, 
bound from Liverpool to New York, is torpedoed and sunk 
by a German submarine off the coast of Ireland. Fifty-nine 
of the 423 passengers are missing; six Americans are on the 
list; two of them are known to be dead. Four other mer- 
chant ships are sunk by German submarines. German forces 
penetrate the outer positions of the Russian fortress near 
Rokituo before Brest Litovsk. North of Bielsk German 
troops reach the railway from Bialystok to Brest Litovsk. 
Two forts north of Novo Georgieovsk are captured by the 
Germiuns and 1,000 prisoners and 125 cannon taken, In the 
north Riga and Dvinsk are threatened by German armies. 
The British war office announces that more troops were 
landed at Suvla Bay, Gallipoli peninsula, and admits the 
sritish advance has been checked. In an attempt to break 
the whole Austrian front along the Isonzo the Italians bom- 
bard the Austrian forts before Goritz and attack by infantry 
south and west of Tolmieno. 

August 20.—The Russian fortress of Novo Georgievsk, 
nineteen miles northwest of Warsaw, is captured by the Ger- 
mans after a siege of two weeks, together with 20,000 Rus- 
sians. <A dispatch from Athens says the Allied troops have 
dealt a heavy blow to the Turkish forces at the Dardanelles 
by the capture of the maia line of communications between 
Constantinople and the defenses on Gallipoli peninsula. The 
British submarine H-13, on its way to the Baltic, is groundéd 
on the Danish island of Sultholm in the sound; fifteen mem- 
bers of the crew of thirty are saved. 

August 21.—President Wilson decides to await full report 
and explanation by Germany before taking action on the 
Arabic case; London reports declare the Arabic was not con- 
voyed, did not attempt to ram the submarine and was torpe- 
doed without warning. Italy declares war on Turkey follow- 
ing the refusal of the Ottoman Empire to yield to its ulti- 
matum. Two Russian gunboats, the Sivutch and Koriets, 
and one Russian torpedo boat are sunk and one other torpedo 
boat and a large warship are damaged in a naval battle in 
the Gulf of Riga, according to the German Admiralty; the 
Germans lose one torpedo boat and two German destroyers 
are damaged. <A British seaplane bombards and sinks a 
Turkish transport loaded with troops in the Sea of Marmora. 
A German Zeppelin, heavily laden with bombs, is shot down 
by Russian anti-aircraft guns while approaching the railway 
center of Vilna, east of Kovno, and the crew captured. The 
Germans capture Bielsk cutting the rail communications be- 
tween the Russian fortress and the Russians at Brest Litovsk. 
From a distance of less than six miles the Germans 
bombard the outer forts of Brest Litovsk. The new German 
war loan, providing $2,500,000,000 for war purposes, is 
passed by the reichstag. The British Government places 
cotton on the contraband list. 

August 22.—Petrograd dispatches assert that in the recent 
naval battle in the Gulf of Riga Russian ships destroyed the 
great German battle cruiser Moltke together with three 
cruisers and seven torpedo boat destroyers. The Russians 
also attack and exterminate a German force of about 6,000 
men which landed from four enormous transports on the 
shore of Pernau Bay, near Riga, and later capture the trans- 
ports as well. Austro-German forces cross the rivers and 
roads north and south of Brest Litovsk fortress; the strong- 
hold is now invested on three sides. A terrific battle rages 
along the Kovno-Vilna railway and the River Niemeh. Rome 
reports advances for Italian forces all along the Austrian 
front and a successful air raid on the Austrian aerdrome at 
Assovitza. The French official statement says German at- 
tacks upon the crest of Sondernach and to the north of 
Souchez were completely repulsed. 


August 23.—German troops occupy the fortress of Osso- 
wetz, evacuated by the Russians. Forty British warships 
bombard the German fortifications at Zeebrugge and Knocke 
in Belgium, causing considerable damage, while German and 
British aeroplanes battle in the air. A fleet of transports 
filled with Italian infantry and artillery sail from Italy, 
destined, it is believed, for the Dardanelles, there to rein- 
force and codperate with the allied British and French 
armies. The Turkish collier Lspahan is torpedoed by a 
British submarine at Haidar Pasha and the steamer Budos 
of the German-Levant line, loaded with munitions and provi- 
sions, is sunk in the Sea of Marmora. The Turkish war 
office reports that British attacks in the Suvla Bay region 
were repulsed. Italian forces evacuate the Island of Vela- 
gosa in the Adriatic Sea, after destroying all buildings and 
fortifications, the Austrian admiralty asserts. The 1 eleyrauf, 
an Amsterdam paper, says that at a recent conference called 
by the German imperial chancellor before the reassembling 
of the reichstag Karl Helfferich, secretary of the treasury, 
explained that the new German war loan would exhaust the 
empire’s financial resources and that the increase in ex- 
chequer bonds would cause bankruptcy. 


August 24.—Secretary of State Lansing receives a tele- 
gram from Count von Bernstorff, the German ambassador, 
asking the United States to withhold its judgment on the 
Arabic case until Berlin has had an opportunity to make a 
statement. The note adds that “if Americans should have 
actually lost their lives, this would naturally be contrary to 
our intentions.” Berlin denies the Russian claims of great 
German losses in the naval battle in the Gulf of Riga and 
denies also that German troops attempted to land near 
Pernau. <A Vienna dispatch reports that Austro-German 
forces have advanced to the east of the Bug River and 
cavalry forces have entered the railway center of Kovel, cut- 
ting one of the two lines of retreat for the Russian forces 
holding Brest Litovsk. The German official statement claims 
gains at points to the north of Brest Litovsk. The Italian 
official statement tells of the capture of more Austrian 
trenches in the Tolmino sector and on the Carso plateau. 


August 25.—Dr. Van Bethmann-Hollweg, German imperial 
chancellor, states that if the “commander of a German sub- 
marine went beyond his instructions in the Arabic case, the 
imperial government would not hesitate to give complete 
satisfaction to the United States.” High officials of the 
Washington administration express the belief that the crisis 
in the relations between the United States and Germany 
arising over the sinking of the Arabic has been passed. The 
Germans break through the Russian advanced positions at 
Dobbynka to the southwest of the fortress of Brest Litovsk. 
North of the city German troops are advancing rapidly in 
an effort to sever the one railway of retreat before the 
Russians can evacuate the stronghold. Farther north Ger- 
man forces are advancing on Bialystok. Fiérce fighting on 
land and sea in the Dardanelles campaign, with gains for 
the Allied forces, is described in messages received from 
various sources. Russian aeroplanes bombard the Asiatic 
outskirts of Constantinople, killing or wounding forty-one 
persons. Two Allied cruisers penetrate the Dardanelles and 
direct heavy fire on fixed and mobile shore batteries. The 
French official report tells of heavy artillery actions all 
along the western front and of the effective fire by heavy 
guns and mortars in the Argonne and Le Pretre forests. 
Serbia, it is believed, will concede the main points the 
Allies asked in behalf of Bulgaria in order to secure Bul- 
garia’s codperation in the war. 
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CREOSOTED WOOD BLOCK GROWS IN POPULARITY. 





-iotel Owner Wants Noiseless Pavement — Architect Specifies That Material for Dairy 
Floors—A Lay Press Endorsement. 








| HOTEL OWNER WANTS NOISE- 
LESS PAVING. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Aug. 23.—When the 
city council a few days ago took up the consid- 
eration of paving specifications for Fourth 
street, leading past the Waldo Hotel, one of 
the finest hostelries in the city, the contract 
for which calls for either brick or creosoted 
wood blocks, Senator Nathan Goff, owner of the 
hotel, offered to pay the difference in expense 
if the city would agree to use the wood blocks. 
The quietness insured by this paving, especially 
desired about the great hotel, was the main con- 
sideration in this offer. The council deferred 
action and referred the matter to the city en- 
gineer and the street committee for further con- 
sideration. Should the wood blocks win out, 
this will be the first time this type of paving 
has been used in this State. 











SPECIFIED FOR DAIRY FLOORS. 


Cincinnati, Onto, Aug. 25.—A Cincinnati architect 
is making a new application of wood block. He some 
time ago was commissioned to draw plans for a large 
model dairy to be built in one of the county sections 
near Cincinnati. When the specifications were presented 
to contractors it was found that they called for wood 
block floors for all of the cattle stalls, as well as for 
the other parts of the buildings. This is somewhat of 
a departure in dairy construction, at least in this part 
of the country, and dairymen await with interest the 
outcome of the experiment. However, the architect says 
he has no doubt at all about it and believes they will 
be found the very best material in existence for that use. 





DENIES SHORTAGE OF WOOD BLOCKS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 25—City Engineer Frank 
Krug has gotten himself into a controversy with the 
local wood block people because of a statement made 
by him that contractors were having trouble getting 
block to complete work under way. There have been 
complaints of delay on the Madison Road contract, one 
of the most extensive paving contracts of that kind 
undertaken here. The road is one of the principal 
thoroughfares, extends miles into the country and is 
100 feet wide nearly a mile. This improvement is all 
wood block, and for about half a mile is paved with 
granite on the steep grades and block on the level por- 
tions and between the car tracks. 

In explaining delay in completing the work the engi- 
neer said that the contractor had not been able to get 
block that was ordered last fall, that the city had sent 
a representative to see the company in the South from 
which the contractor had ordered the block, and he 
had been told that because of the war and the heavy 
foreign demand for yellow pine lumber it was almost 
impossible to get the wood. for blocks, 

Replying to this George W. Fry, secretary of the 
Compressed Wood Preserving Company, which furnished 
the block for the Vine Street contract, says that the 
engineer is entirely misinformed, as no such condition 
exists either in the lumber market or in that for wood 
block; that it is possible to secure all the wood block 
material called for, and that block can be supplied in 
this market on short notice. 





EDITORIAL ENDORSES WOOD BLOCK PAVING. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Aug. 23.—If the suggestion of the 
Alexandria (La.) Town Talk is followed, as presented 
editorially a few days ago, wood block paving will be 
used for continuation of street paving in that place, and 
all other southern communities should use the same mate- 
rial. The editorial boosted the proposition as follows: 


While Alexandria has done a wonderful amount of street 
paving for a city of its size, still there is going to be a 
great deal more of it done in years to come. Why should 
not this remaining paving be done with the material that is 
right here at our doors? We refer to creosoted wood blocks. 
The pine comes from the forests right at our doors, and the 
city could economically establish its own creosote plant to 
prepare the blocks for use. 





OPPORTUNITY TO BOOST WOOD BLOCK. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 24.—The convention on Septem- 
ber 13 to 17 at Oakland, Cal., of the American Road 
Builders’ Association, the American Highway Associa- 
tion, the Tri-State Good Roads Association and the 
Pacifie Highway Association is arousing considerable 
interest in the East. Among the prominent Massachu- 
setts men who will attend are William D. Sohier, chair- 
man of the State highway commission, and A. W. 
Dean, the chief engineer of the commission, both of 
whom have accepted places on the program. 

Live members of the lumber trade here say that the 
‘¢Pan-American Road Congress,’’ as it will be known 
officially, offers an ideal opportunity for the wood block 
paving department of the Southern Pine Association 
and the publicity department of the new Forest Prod- 


ucts Federation to get in some strong and valuable 
boosts for wood blocks as the ideal material for surfac- 
ing the highways of America. 

Invitations tv attend the congress and to appoint 
delegates have been sent to the governors of all the 
States, the executive officials of the Canadian provinces, 
and the presidents of the Central and South American 
countries. Similar invitations have been sent to mayors 
of cities, and special and general invitations extended 
to highway officials of States, counties and cities, and to 
many others. 





ANTI-WOOD BUILDING CODE WARS ON 
SHINGLES. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 23.—After working on the dif- 
ferent provisions for more than a year, gathering data 
from similar regulations in fifty or more cities, City 
Building Inspector and Fire Marshal Strube McConnell 
announces the completion of a new municipal building 
code. He says that local leading contractors and builders 
have approved the proposed code and that building trade 
unions favor it. 

There are several features in the proposed new code 
of particular interest to lumbermen. For instance, the 
new code has in view roofs other than wood throughout 
the city. It provides that hereafter all buildings in the 
city whether store, dwelling or what not, when erected 
or recovered shall have roofs of approved standard qual- 
ity, such as brick, concrete, tile, slate, metal, asbestos 
shingles, felt with gravel or slag surface or approved 


roofing tested by the building inspector. The test speci- 
fication is that the roof covering must protect the board 
sheathing underneath from ignition in ease of fire for a 
period of five minutes. This does not prevent the repair- 
ing of wooden roofs to prevent leaks but provides that 
no roof now existing when damaged naturally, by wear 
and tear, over 10 percent shall be recovered with wood, 
a limit of 25 percent being allowed when roof is damaged 
by accident, such as storm or fire. 

At present wooden shingles are prohibited: in the fire 
district and along railroad property and adjacent thereto, 
the anti-wooden shingle area now taking in probably a 
third of the city. Just when the new code will come 
up before the city council for consideration is not an- 
nounced, but probably at an early date. 





SHOWS FIRE LOSS FOR THIRTY-NINE YEARS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 21.—H. P. Wyckoff, secretary 
of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has prepared figures on the fire 
loss in this country for each year since 1875 and includ- 
ing 1914. He points out that these figures show that in 
spite of the constantly increased use of so-called fire- 
prevention building material the per capita loss has 
increased rather than diminished. In 1875 with a popu- 
lation of 44,453,721 the aggregate property loss was 
$78,102,285, making a per capita loss of $1.76. In 1914 
the population was 98,781,324, the fire loss $221,439,350, 
making a per capita loss of $2.24. The largest per 
capita loss was registered in 1906, wher the population 
was 85,837,872 and the loss $518,611,800, giving a per 
capita loss of $6.04. In the face of these figures 
Mr. Wyckoff wonders how the wood substitute manufac- 
turers can claim to have aided in preventing the fire 
losses of this country. The lowest per capita fire loss 
for the period since 1875 was in 1878, when the figure 
fell to $1.34. 





OSAGE ORANGE IS GIVEN 


HIGH RANK AS LUMBER. 





Hardness, Toughness, Durability and Slight Shrinkage Found to Be Exceptional—Produces 
a Dye Equal to the Imported. 





The osage orange possesses properties that entitle it 
to be called a remarkable tree. During the last year it 
has been very thoroughly studied by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory and the numerous tests made on it 
show that it stands well up in the front rank of Amer- 
ican woods because of the many valuable properties it 
incorporates. Some of these were well known to the 
Indians who used it in making their bows—a use which 
is responsible for calling it the ‘‘bois d’are.’’ Ernest 
Seton Thompson ranks osage orange second as a bow 
wood, placing Oregon yew first in the scale of American 
species. Undoubtedly this tree is destined to more 
extensive cultivation in the future, as it grows vig- 
orously and easily reproduces itself. 

Several ycars ago, J. J. Crumley, of the Ohio 
Experiment Station, made an examination of over 
30,000 fence posts throughout the middle West and the 
South and secured data on the resistance of these posts 
to decay. His extensive examination, which is perhaps 
the most thorough ever made, shows osage orange to be 
the most durable wood of any he studied. Its dura- 
rood is surprising, as will be seen from the following 
table: 

Life of Fence Posts Set Unprotected. 


‘ Average age Percent of 
of fences sound posts at 





Kind of Wood (years) this age 
SN os dracon sseareneenceeues 33.2 99 
Locust (black)... waieiaiern er aleceie ere ewe, A 82.3 
EE sa 8 o.gt oh ca ea vend envwncieeee 33.2 65.3 
PN RRM ai arora oe ale 4s wi0)-4y a: dh ora wren Alesi eee ecelee 23.8 74.1 
NE vod vio nin tens wan seaees anna’ 18.4 68 
I Bia sacs ie sc. t5rh6 10-016. o eb. 015s wes eps 17.5 61.8 
Ny eats « clere ain cles lauceiec eerie ere 12.3 71.8 
OGM CHIORTIY WHILE) oo cccsc seaceoesese 11.8 65.2 
ERS MMNER IDEN 6: oo g:graiava.s wi g¥'e eisiarealntiein esos 6.5 64.2 


It will be noted that cypress and redwood posts were 
not used in any of the fences examined by Mr. Crumley, 
but even if they had heen it is doubtful if they would 
have shown better results than the osage orange. 

In hardness osage orange rank’ second of all of the 
commercial woods growing in the United States, being 
exceeded only by lignum vitae. In our tests, using the 
Janka method, in which a steel ball .444 inches in 
diameter is squeezed into the wood to one-half of its 
diameter, it required 2,037 pounds pressure for cxage 
orange; next 1,846 pounds for locust; and for Cog- 
wood, which tested third highest, 1,468 pounds. These 
values were all secured on green wood, the ball being 
pressed sidewise to the grain. 

In ability to resist shock none of the 110 woods 
tested thus far at this laboratory, even including the 
strongest hickories, exceed the osage orang2. Further 
tests may change this. Using work to maximum load 
as a measure of shock resistance the following valves 
were secured from three of the strongest American 
woods tested: 


Osage orange ..............++-04-9 inch-pounds per cu. in. 
Big shellbark hickory ........30.2 inch-pounds per cu. in. 
FABUe WICKORY  6...660is0cc0esae 29.5 inch-pounds per cu. in. 


Another very unusual property of osage orange is in 
its small shrinkage, shrinking less than any wood in 
the United States of its weight. In fact, the shrinkage 
is about the same as that of California sugar pine. 
From'a green to an air dry condition, osage orange 
shrinks 8.9 percent in volume, while sugar pine shrinks 
8.4 percert. The full significance of this statement is 
perhaps best grasped when taken in connection with a 
wood of similar weight such as hickory, which shrinks 
in volume over 17 percent under similar conditions, 

These properties of durability, hardness, shock resist- 


ance and minimum shrinkage place the osage vrange is 
a class by itself as an ideal wood for those exacting 
requirements necessitating a combination of maximum 
hardness, toughness and durability, with a minimum 
shrinkage, such, for example, as in the manufacture of 
wagon rims, insulator pins ete. 

But the value of osage orange is not limited by an 
analysis of its very unusual physical and mechanical 
properties. Exhaustive tests made by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory and by a number of textile schools in 
the United States have shown that it contains a dye 
that places it in the same class with fustic wood which 
is now imported into the United States. Wood and 
leather dyed with osage orange have yielded results 
fully as satisfactory as those secured from fustie and 
in the opinion of some textile experts the colors were 
even better. This dye is easily removed from osage 
orange waste. From reports sent to us by the various 
textile schools and leather companies with which we 
codperated in examining the osage orange the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 


1. The character of the dyeing produced is almost 
identical with that of fustic, each being a polygenetic 
mordant dyestuff. 

2. The copper, chromium and iron mordanted colors are 
all of commercial value, the chromium being especially re- 
sistant to light and washing. No difference could be noted 
between the osage orange and fustic colors in fastness tests. 

From the information that the laboratory has gath- 
ered on this subject it appears that from 40,000 to 
50,000 tons of Texas and Oklahoma osage orange waste 
are available annually. This is more than double the 
amount of fustie now consumed. Due to the small 
amount of sapwood in osage orange practically all of 
this waste will yield the dye. It also appears that good 
osage orange waste can be obtained in Texas and Okla- 
homa for from $5 to $6 a ton. This material can be 
shipped within Texas at 8 cents per hundredweight, 
making the rate to Galveston about $1.60 a ton. From 
Oklahoma points to Galveston the rates vary from 12 
cents to 18 cents per hundredweight. 

Excellent storage and wharf facilities are available at 
Galveston and the material can ke brought north to 
eur Atlantic ports by schooner at from $3 to $5 a ton, 
consequently even without the present artificial stimulus 
of the war, which has boosted the price of fustice to 
more than double its normal price, it should be possible 
to have osage orange delivered at from $10 to $14 a 
ton f. o. b. our northern ports. A+ this price it can 
favorably compete with foreign fustic, which before the 
war cost on our Atlantic seaboard from $18 to $20 per 
ton. A shipment of five carloads of osage orange is 
now on its way to a large American concern manufac- 
turing dyestuffs in New England with every indication 
that the results will prove as gratifying as those made 
in the past. 

, Forest Propucts LABORATORY. 





FORESTER TO BE PROFESSOR. 


DurHAM, N. H., Aug. 23.—K. W. Woodward, of the 
United States Forest Service, now stationed at Wash 
ington, D. C., has been appointed professor of forestry 
at the New Hamphshire State College by President E. 
T. Fairchild. Mr. Woodward will sueceed Prof. John H. 
Foster, recently resigned, and he will assume his new 
duties at the opening of the State College in Sep- 
tember. 
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ENDURANCE OF WOOD EXEMPLIFIED. 


Veteran Sloop, After Long Service and Neglect, but in 
Best Condition, Is Salvaged. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 24.—The old wooden sloop-of- 
war Portsmouth, maker of history and once the pride of 
the American navy, has been sold for the junk encased 
within her stout oaken hull and soon will be given up 
to the flames on the east Boston flats with a battery of 
moving picture cameras grinding out yards of film to 
commemorate her destruction. In spite of the efforts to 
save her by the citizens of Portsmouth, N. H., for which 
city she was named, and by men of San Francisco, who 
recall the days when the gallant sloop unfurled the 
Stars and Stripes at the Golden Gate and snatched 
California from the tightening grasp of England, the 
veteran ship has gone to this inglorious end. 

Yet the still stanch timbers of the old craft are a 
fine testimonial to the splendid enduring qualities of 
wood, for despite the many years of neglect and the 
refusal of the Government to spend any money on 
repairs many of the timbers and planks of the graceful 
hull are sound enough yet to last for years. Though the 
hull has not been calked nor painted since armor-clad 
warships became the vogue and water was allowed to 
seep unhindered through the opened seams until the 
Portsmouth rested on the bottom of the Elizabeth River, 
the live oak resisted the attacks of time and neglect 
in the wonderful manner for which this wood is so 
famous, and is still so 


The result has been remarkably satisfactory. The 
redwood violin has a wonderfully rich, sweet tone and 
in addition it is unusually attractive because the wood 
was found by Miss Barstow to be very easy to work and 
it takes a beautiful finish, Miss Barstow says she has 
been offered a higher price for her redwood violin than 
any other instrument of her making and she is going 
to make some more. Her friends believe that the young 
violin-maker’s discovery of this new use for redwood 
will be a valuable one in the rare craft which she has 
chosen for her lifework. 


SHOWS ITS PATRIOTISM. 


Sawmill Concern Allows Its Men to Attend Military 
Training Camp. ‘ 





TacoMa, WAsH., Aug. 21.—The Wheeler, Osgood 
Company was the first Tacoma firm to show its patriot- 
ism this week when the call came for manufacturers and 
business men to allow at least a limited number of 
employees to attend the business men’s military camp 
at American Lake on pay. Vice President T. E. Ripley 
announced Thursday that the company would allow a 
limited number of its men to attend the camp the full 
three weeks and draw full pay from the company also. 
The encampment is to be similar to that now on at 
Plattsburg, N. Y. It opens Monday and will be at- 
tended by business and professional men from Tacoma, 
Seattle and neighboring towns. Capt. Hart W. Palmer, 





tough that the junk dealer [ 
who bought the ship found 
cutting out parts he wished 
to save was an almost im- 
possible task. 

With the passing years 
the old ship saw much of 
the world and did useful 
service for the nation. In 
1895 she was turned over to 
the New Jersey naval mil- 
itia, and when they had 
done with her she was still 
so stanch and valuable that 
she was utilized as a quar- 
antine ship by the Marine 
Hospital Service. About 
twenty years ago they an- 
chored the scarred veteran 
of the seas in the Elizabeth 
River and forgot her. Ma- 
rine growths fouled her bot- 
tom unhindered and for the 
first time in her brave ca- 
reer time began to show its 
marks, while Uncle Sam’s 
naval men were busy with 
plans for iron ships with 
thick steel armor upon their 
sides. Here a seam opened 
where the thriving marine 
life burrowed between the 














tough planks; the water 
seeped in and at last came 
the day when the gallant old ship sank. Now she has 
been formally condemned by Uncle Sam and sold to a 
junk man. 

The one-time tall and gracefully tapering masts have 
been cut down to mere stumps and all the fittings which 
could be wrenched away from the ship’s staunch tim- 
bers have been removed. When the junk man had raised 
the ship and done some minor repairing to the hull he 
found the old Portsmouth was well able to make the 
voyage to Boston from New Jersey despite the ungra- 
cious treatment she had received for many years. Today 
this proud old sea fighter is moored alongside a wharf 
in Boston harbor facing the end—an ignominious end 
amid piles of junk. 


MAKES VIOLIN OUT OF REDWOOD. 


Instrument, Wonderfully Rich and Sweet in Tone, 
Fashioned From Rough Fence Plank. 








SAN JOSE, Cau., Aug. 21.—A new and interesting use 
for redwood—the manufacture of high grade violins— 
has been discovered by Miss Grace Barstow, a clever 
young woman of this city. Miss Barstow is said to be 
the only woman violin-maker in the world. She was 
trained in her early girlhood as a violinist aud has 
successfully played in public concerts, but feeling that 
she would rather make violins than play them she 
apprenticed herself to an old violin-maker who was a 
master of his craft. Miss Barstow quickly learned all 
that her able teacher could show her and not satisfied 
te abide by all the ancient traditions of her craft of 
violin making began trying some innovations of her 
own. 

In her seventh violin it was that she struck the new 
trail by using redwood. Though her friends, many of 
them skilled violinists, protested against her wasting 
her time on such an experiment, Miss Barstow secured 
a slab of redwood heartwood that had been seasoned 
for thirty years while exposed to all weathers as a 
plank on a fence at her grandfather’s place. Wire 
fences would have rusted out and would have had to be 
replaced several times in the life of this redwood fence, 
which is still in excellent condition. The piece of red- 
wood which Miss Barstow took from the fence was so 
beautifully grained and was so perfectly seasoned that 
she stuck to her plan and proceeded to make a violin 
of it. 





FAMOUS SLOOP-OF-WAR PORTSMOUTH. _ 


en 


of Troop B of the militia, general superintendent of 


the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, is in charge 
of the work of enrollment in Tacoma. 





AEROPLANE LUMBER IN GREAT DEMAND. 


Call for Clear Silver Spruce Grows—Care Should Be 
Exercised in Selection. 


Toronto, ONT., Aug. 23.—H. R. MacMillan, special 
Canadian timber commissioner, reports as follows to the 
Department of Trade & Commerce: 


In a previous report attention was drawn to the market 
which the manufacture of aeroplanes for war service is pro- 
viding for clear silver spruce. During the last two months 
both the demand and the price have increased. It is evident 
that as long as the war lasts a large supply of clear silver 
spruce will be required to increase and maintain the aerial 
navies of the Allies. No other timber has been found suit- 
able for aeroplane work and the supplies must be drawn 
from the Pacific coast. 

The waste in manufacture due to splitting the timber to 
produce absolutely straight-grained pieces without any defect, 
is so great that great quantities must be purchased. 

The difficulty in filling the requirements is leading to a 
reduction in the specifications for size. Buyers are now 
accepting three inches and up in thickness, six inches and up 
in width, eighteen feet and up in length. Timber affected by 
check could not be shipped. Care should be taken to see 
that the timber is actually spruce; at least one shipment has 
come forward from the United States containing a fair pro- 
portion of balsam, a timber quite unsuitable for aeroplanes. 





LUMBER INDUSTRY IMPORTANT IN WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Aug. 24.—One out of ten Wisconsin 
workmen earns his living either in the midst of the 1um- 
ber industry in northern Wisconsin or in one of the 
woodworking trades dependent upon this industry, accord- 
ing to a recent investigation. The importance of this 
industry has caused it to be the subject of a special 
display in the Wisconsin State Historical museum at 
Madison. 

All the stages, from the cutting of the trees to the 
finished wooden product, are shown in the fine collection 
of photographs on display. Many of the implements 
used in the lumber and woodworking industry are also 
shown. 


WILL ENTERTAIN BUILDERS. 


San Francisco Constructors Have Elaborate Plans ¢.: 
Please Visitors During Builders’ Week. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Aug. 23.—The builders of Sa: 
Francisco are preparing an elaborate entertainment fo 
the builders trom all over the United States during 
Builders’ Week, October 18-23 at the Panama-Pacitic 
International Exposition. The largest ballroom at the 
famous Palace Hotel has been reserved for the downtown 
social headquarters, while the ballroom of the Inside 
Inn will be the social headquarters on the exposition 
grounds. The magnificent municipal auditorium at the 
civie center, capabie of accommodating more than 5,000 
couples on the floor at the same time has been engaged 
for the grand opening builders’ ball. Jor a reception 
to the ladies Calitornia’s beautiful State building inside 
the exposition grounds has been secured. The week’s 
business and ceremonies will terminate Saturday eve- 
ning in a grand banquet at the Palace Hotel, at which 
it is expected 3,000 builders will be present. Already 
replies are pouring in by mail and builders are advised 
to secure accommodations as soon as possible. 

No body of men will so keenly appreciate how much 
the building of the exposition has meant to the people 
of San Francisco. ‘Lhe total cost of construction 
amounted to $14,500,000. Of this, one-half was spent 
on buildings and the rest in acquiring and preparing 
sites and supplying the engineering, sanitation, fire 
protection, water supply, heating, hghting and other 
utility features. In short, building the exposition in- 
volved practically the design, construction and adminis- 
trative organizations of a complete city, which had in 
addition to other things to be idealistic in its arehitec- 
ture. Within three years all this building was accom- 
plished and 625 acres of unimproved land of which 184 
acres were marsh and tideland were converted into 
sixty-four and one-half acres of main exhibition palaces, 
100 acres of growing gardens, trees, shrubs and flowers 
and sixteen miles of asphalt roads and other improve- 
ments, As the most rapid and efficient method much 
of this work was let to contractors. 

Many of the buildings were constructed on massive 
timber frames. In this work 80,000,000 feet, board 
measure, of lumber and 80,000 lineal feet of 2-inch 
hardwood pine were used. ‘The city of San Francisco 
itself is a living example of the achievements of modern 
building, as it has been practically rebuilt since the 
great fire of 1906. 





SUGGESTS REMEDY FOR TAXATION. 


Disinterested Attorney Declares Timber Should Be 
Assessed Only Once—Land to Be Taxed Yearly. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 21.—In suggesting a rem- 
edy for the existing unjust taxation of timber, as tim- 
ber owners see it, Henry W. Parrott, a Bellingham at- 
torney, who says he does not hold a brief for timber in- 
terests, declares that timber should be taxed only once, 
not every year like a crop of corn or oats. After one 
assessment, says he, the land on which the timber stands 
should be taxed yearly just as other land of similar 
value and each year thereafter the timber should be 
taxed for its increase in value over the former assess- 
ments. Said Mr. Parrott: 


My suggestions as to an equitable system of taxation on 
standing timber may not appeal favorably to a large number 
of peopie, but there is no doubt in my mind that every com- 
prehensive thinker who will take the time to analyze the 
present tax situation by comparison or otherwise will be 
forced to the inevitable conclusion that our present system 
is unfair and unequitable. 

I do not happen to be so fortunate, from a lawyer’s stand- 
point, as to be the attorney for the owners of extensive tim- 
ber holdings and my ideas are in no way biased in their 
favor. It so happens, however, that I am a joint owner of 
120 acres of timber in this (Whatcom) county upon which 
the 1914 tax is $94.19. This timber, although reasonably 
close to transportation, is too high to permit of logging oper- 
ations for many years, or at least until timber more favor- 
ably situated has been marketed. This timber has for many 
years been for sale at $3,000 or less. 

It seems that the fundamental theory of taxation has 
been entirely ignored and overlooked in the matter of levying 
and collecting taxes on timberlands. Fundamentally, taxa- 
tion is supposed to represent a proportion of the revenue 
which owners of property enjoy from the property owned 
by them under the protection of the State. * * * With 
every other species of property assessed at its prospective 
selling valuation, except standing timber, there is an annual 


-income that represents an earning capacity. In other words 


there is an annual crop either in rentals or in ‘produce. 
With standing timber it is assessed at its full value year 
in and year out and there is no chance of ever reaping but 
one crop. About 90 percent of the standing timber is upon 
land that is of no value after the timber is removed. It 
may be of some value for reforestation, but this would re- 
quire a period of time too long for most of us to wait. 

The only theory that has ever been offered as to why this 
unjust system should have been adopted and the only excuse 
for its perpetuation is that at some decades ago somebody 
was supposed to have acquired a portion of the standing 
timber for less than it was worth. 


TO BUILD TIMBER OUTLET. 


HuntineTon, W. Va., Aug. 23.—Capt. Clinton Crane, 
who, with his associates, owns the greater part of the 
timber of the Pond Creek section of Boone County, has 
completed the work of securing the right of way of the 
first twelve miles of the railroad it is proposed to build 
up Pond Fork’ of Coal River. They have bought the 
right of way and paid for it, assuring the early con- 
struction of the road. 
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NATIVE WOODS TO BE EXHIBITED. 


Collection Illustrating Timber Resources of British 
Columbia to Be Placed in London Offices. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 23—At the premises of 
\lessrs. Robertson & Hackett, north end of Granville 
Street Bridge, the British Columbia Forest Branch is 
assembling a magnificent exhibit of British Columbia 
native woods, both in the rough and manufactured state, 
to be placed in the new British Columbia Government 
Building in London, England, under the care of Agent- 
General Turner. 

Sections of logs of the different woods will be shown 
along with dimension timber, the latter being graded 
into clear, and the run of the stock to show the defects 
to be expected in the different species. The woods mak- 
ing up the exhibit are fir, cedar, hemlock, tamarac, and 
cottonwood from the Coast districts, and mountain pine, 
white pine, and larch from the interior. 

A number of uses to which these woods are put are 
shown, such as piles, creosoted and natural, ship’s plank- 
ing, decking, wood pipe and paving blocks, creosoted and 
natural. 

There are also specimens of lumber for building pur- 
poses, and all kinds of interior and exterior trim, such 
as siding, shingles, flooring, doors and moldings, and 
a number of panels to show the effects of different fin- 
ishes on different woods. 

In the section devoted to interior trim are what are 
probably the most interesting features of the exhibit. 
A number of doors and panels of fir, cedar, hemlock and 
spruce are finished in different stains and different de- 
grees of polish, and the effects are beautiful, especially 
in one large veneer panel, 4 feet by 5 feet, which is 
stained a light walnut and rubbed to a dull gloss. One 
cedar door is so treated that only a close inspection 
reveals that it is not mahogany. It is much more like 
the genuine article than birch, so commonly used as a 
substitute. 

One door is sawn down the center so as to show the 
veneer construction, which adds to the lightness and 
strength, making it practically warp-proof. A cedar 
chest, intended as a mothproof receptacle, is stained a 
warm brown, varnished and rubbed dull, and makes as 
fine a piece of furniture as could be wished for. In 
fact, the collection shows that the Coast woods—fir, 
cedar, spruce, and hemlock—when intelligently treated 
as the more expensive woods, compare very favorably 
with them. : 


MAROONED BY FLOOD. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a letter 
under date of August 20 from Jerome Swinford, repre- 
sentative of the W. H. Norris Lumber Company of 
Houston, Tex., written from Bronson, Tex., in which 
he says: 

I am marooned here in Bronson; have not heard from the 
outside world in four days. I have never before seen so 
much rain. The Santa Fe Railroad is down and out and 
while I only know of two mills that are down I understand 
the shut down is apt to be general, owing to lost bridges 
and especially damaged tramways. 

The many friends in the lumber trade of Mr. Swin- 
ford will be pleased to learn that he has completely re- 
covered from a recent attack of appendicitis that neces- 
sitated his undergoing an operation from which he, 
however, made a rapid convalescence. 


STORM PROVES SHINGLE SUPREMACY. 


Wooden Roofs Endure Where Coverings of Substitutes 
Are Destroyed. 








Houston, TEx., Aug. 23.—No more potent argument 
for wooden shingles for roofing purposes could possibly 
have been advanced than the mute, yet forceful, argu- 
ment of the recent hurricane that swept Houston and 
Galveston and tore away hardly a shingle roof, while 
wood substitutes failed to stand the test in all parts of 
both cities. 

The wind, coming in gusts of seventy to ninety miles 
an hour, subjected all buildings to severe tests and the 
mere fact that shingle rcofs suffered such slight damage 
while the streets and yards were littered with tile, slate, 
tin, tar paper and other compositions is regarded as a 
signal victory by local lumbermen, and many expres- 
sions of approval of the wooden roof covering were 
heard during the last week. 

Montrose, one of Houston’s prettiest suburbs, was 
one vf the heaviest roof sufferers. Many of the fine 
homes in this suburb were fitted with tile and slate roofs, 
and in almost every instance these were ripped off and 
seattered over the adjacent territory. In the business 
section composition roofs as well as those of tin and 
corrugated iron were simply stripped, and in many 
instances carried hundreds of feet by the wind to he 
jammed against other buildings or flattened out in the 
streets below. 

Practically everything built of corrugated iron has 
been blown to pieces. This material as a substitute for 
wood has received a severe setback in the Texas coast 
country, as not being capable of standing a severe storm 
test and because of the danger of killing or maiming 
people who are abroad during high winds. ; 

Even concrete suffered to a great extent. Especially 
is this true of the Galveston causeway, which was built 
some years ago as a substitute for the three railway 
trestles that formerly spanned the stretch of water be- 
tween Galveston Island and the mainland. Battered in 
two in one spot by a great dredge boat, the causeway 
began to wash and crumple beneath the power of the 
wind and waves, until barely half of it is left standing. 


VALU! 


The approaches at both ends were swept clean and the 
main part of the causeway is damaged so badly that 
it will require months to repair it. 

A Houston lumberman said Saturday: 


I am particularly gratified at the tests lumber and shingles 
have met everywhere as compared with wood substitutes. 
srick, concrete, corrugated iron have suffered severely, while 
the majority of frame buildings demolished or injured were 
frail structures or were decaying from age. I believe that 
this hurricane will open the eyes of many people to the value 
of cypress shingles especially, and that the sale of this 
important commodity will show a strong increase when the 
work of rebuilding is under way. 





CANADIANS PRESENT A FLAGSTAFF. 


British Columbians Have a Gift for the Mother Coun- 
try—A Stick of Size. 


‘¢The longest flagstaff produced in British Columbia 
will soon be forwarded to Great Britain as a present 
from the provincial Government and will be placed in 
the Kew Botonical Gardens, a few miles out from Lon- 
don,’’ says a report by R. E. Mansfield, U. S. Consul 
General at Vancouver, B. C. ‘‘The tree from which 
it was made was a perfect specimen of fir pine and 
the staff, which is 216 feet in length, is without flaw or 
defect. 

‘*Tn its original state the stick was 5 feet in diameter 
at the butt and 14 inches in diameter at the top and 





FLAWLESS FLAGPOLE 216 FEET LONG. 
perfectly straight. Dressed into shape the staff has a 
diameter of 32 inches square at the butt for a distance 
of 16 feet. For the next 100 feet it is octagonal in 
shape and for the last 100 feet it is round. The upper 
200 feet is a gentle taper from 32 inches to 12 inches 
in diameter. The staff is now in the Canadian Pacific 
Railway yards at False Creek, Vancouver, awaiting 
shipment. It will be forwarded as a deck load on one 
of the big liners running out of this port. The flagstaff 
at the courthouse in Vancouver, which is 204 feet long, 
came from the same timber limits.’’ 





RETAINS SHINGLE AS HEIRLOOM. 


Octogenarian, Advocate of Wooden Construction, 
Proud to Possess Sample of Old Roof Covering. 





MANCHESTER, N. H., Aug. 24.—Alfred Quimby, an 
80-year-old advocate of the excellence of wooden con- 
struction who is one of the prominent residents of Man- 
chester, has a wooden shingle in his possession in which 
he is unusually interested. It is only an ordinary pine 
shingle more than 50 years of age, but instead of 
breaking it up Mr. Quimby has written a brief legend 
and carefully tacked it to the shingle. And by way of 
further ornament Mr. Quimby has attached a small 
American flag to the wooden shingle, for this little bit 
of well-preserved wood represents something of family 
history to the octogenarian owner. 

Away back in 1860 Mr. Quimby helped lay the shin- 
gles on the building at the Quimby farm where he was 
born 80 years ago. The old homestead is in Bow, N. H. 
Mr. Quimby says that the shingles were dipped in gas 
tar before being laid. All of them are in place today, 
after fifty-five years’ service, except the one he is re- 
taining as a family heirloom for future generations of 
Quimbys. The roof is in as good condition as could 
be desired and promises to be serviceable for years. 
The shingle which he is holding as a memento of his 
youth Mr. Quimby says was blown from the roof in 
the recent severe storm that did so much damage, and 
it was in perfect condition to be relaid, only the nails 
having given way, not the tough, durable wood. But 
the shingle brought back to Mr. Quimby so many happy 
memories of olden days and was such an interesting 
testimonial to the splendid qualities of a wooden roof 
that he decided not to replace it. 





POINTS OUT FIRE DANGER. 


Secretary California Protective Association Gets At- 
tention of Country People Through County Officers. 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 21.—Late spring rains 
have increased the danger from grass and brush fires as 
the grass is more luxuriant than usual. Already there 
have been a number of these fires, especially in the 
southern part of the State, but practically no loss of 
standing timber has occurred and there have been few 
fires in privately owned timber or in the Government 
reserves. George H. Rhodes, secretary of the Califor- 
nia Forest Protective Association, says this is largely 
due to the efficiency of the Federal Forest Service in 


-preventing and controlling fires and to active codpera- 


tion by private timber owners along the same lines. 


The association has a campaign of publicity and is 
pushing the work of educating people to be careful espe- 
cially hard among the country population through the 
members of the county boards of supervisors and the 
country newspapers. Copies of posters to be placed 
along roads have been sent out by the association to 
members of the boards in the different counties of the 
State. In addition they have been asked to use their 
personal influence to have articles published in their local 
papers calling attention to the need for caution to pre- 
vent fires and the yearly damage that is done by grass 
and brush fires. The fact that 80 percent of such fire 
loss consists of property outside the forests is used as a 
practical reason why those not directly interested in for- 
estry should be directly and personally interested in fire 
prevention. In the posters and newspaper articles the 
public is warned not to toss burning matches or tobacco 
into dry grass or leaves along the highways, never to 
leave a camp fire burning and at once to give notice of 
any smoke seen. 





SEEK DATA ON STREAM FLOW. 


Forest Service to Study Effect of Removal of Forest 
Cover from Watershed. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25.—Dr. Raphael Zon, chief 
of the division of silviculture of the Forest Service, is 
directing an investigation in Colorado that is designed 
to furnish exact data as to the effect of the removal 
of forest cover on the stream flow of a watershed. At 
Wagon Wheel Gap, Colo., are two watersheds which are 
practically identical in physical characteristics. This 
season experts of the Forest Service are gathering com- 
plete data regarding the run-off while both watersheds 
are covered with forest growth. The plan is to strip 
one watershed of forest cover next year and gather 
exact data of the run-off under those conditions. 


While foresters generally accept the theory that forest 
cover retains the rainfall and holds back melting snow 
to a very large extent, having a direct and positive 
effect on stream flow in the region affected, exact data 
are lacking. Foresters in this country have been depend- 
ing for scientific data on investigations and tests made 
jn Switzerland, France and Germany. None of those 
countries, it seems, has had an opportunity to make an 
exact test under conditions such as exist at Wagon 
Wheel Gap. It is expected that much important data 
will be evolved during the experiments. 





CHARGED WITH LARCENY. 


Boston Man Said to Have Defrauded Lumber Company 
—Approximately $54,000 Involved. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 


Boston, MAss., Aug. 25.—Charles E. Corkran, known 
here as the Boston representative of the American 
Woods Corporation of Malone, N. Y., was arraigned in 
the municipal court today, charged with the larceny of 
$9,000 from that company. Corkran pleaded not guilty 
and was held in $15,000 bonds for a hearing on Sep- 
tember 1. 

After being shadowed for more than a week by pri- 
vate detectives engaged by the guaranty company 
through which he was bonded, which had placed a dicta- 
graph in his offices in the old South Building, Corkran 
was arrested last night as he was about to leave there. 
The police authorities fixed bail at $20,000 last evening, 
in default of which he was locked up for the night 
in the city prison. 

David Stoneman, of Stoneman, Gould & Stoneman, ap- 
pears for the lumber concern Corkran is accused of de- 
frauding and the Boston lumber dealer is represented by 
Attorney Julian C. Woodlan of the old South Building. 
It is alleged that between $32,000 and $54,000 is in- 
volved in the matter, although only $9,000 is mentioned 
in the specific charges. According to Boston newspaper 
accounts Corkran had formed or controlled fifteen cor 
porations in the nature of ‘‘paper companies’’ through 
which he issued bills of lading, orders and checks to be 
forwarded to the American Woods Corporation at Ma 
lone. 

Corkran was president of the Chequasset Lumber 
Company from 1892 to 1901, when he removed to New 
York City. He returned to Boston in 1908, establishing 
offices at 88 Broad Street. He. is a man of very im- 
pressive, businesslike appearance and attractive per- 
sonality, and quickly established connections in the local 
lumber trade. Last winter he lived in a suite at the 
Hotel Oxford and was supposed to be prospering. His 
arrest and arraignment in court caused quite a sensation 
in local lumber circles. 
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Recommends Regulation of Selling Price by Law. 


[By G. X. Wendling, San Francisco.*] 





In presenting my views on the much discussed subject 
of ‘‘What is the Matter With the Lumber Business?’’ 
I shall not touch extensively on the statistical features 
relating to the subject as the reports thus far submitted 
by the various associations throughout the nation are 
replete with facts and figures, and for the further reason 
that the tctal amount of sugar pine and white pine 
produced in California is only about 500,000,000 feet 
annually, but a fragment of the total amount of lumber 
produced annually in the United States, -though we are 
affected by bad conditions the same as all other pro- 
ducers. 

I shall, however, touch upon the fact that there are 
about 700,000 workmen directly engaged in the produc- 
tion of lumber who depend upon the employment incident 
thereto, and upon whom a large army of dependents 
rely for their subsistence, general maintenance and edu- 
cation. . . . In addition to this number of industrial 
workers and their direct dependents there is another 
vast multitude of workers and their dependents, notably 
the wood workers in the various industries employing 
wood and those whose products find a market in whole 
or in part in the lumber industry. 

Thus it will be obvious to all that the long 
continued nation-wide depression in the lumbering indus- 
try affects not only those who produce lumber from the 
forest, but almost the entire commercial fabrie of our 
people and, therefore, merits the nation-wide inquiry 
now in progress by your honorable body. 

Some time ago I presented my views on cooperation 
to the delegates at the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association convention, pointing very briefly to its 
origin and growth concurrent with the growth of civili- 
zation and mentioning the fact that true com- 
mercial cooperation can not obtain unless we can legally 
pursue our business on lines of clearly defined under- 
standing. I shall endeavor to show here that stability is 
possible only in a high civilization where business is 
conducted on an extensive scale by methods established 
by law, and that, because of huge volumes, close mar- 
gins follow, and when times become bad in the effort 
to keep going prices slide off to where all 
margin ultimately disappears. 


Laws Should Make for Stability and Permanence. 


This is particularly true of the lumber business be- 
cause the very nature of the enterprise is such that its 
permanency demands at least a ten-year supply of 
standing timber, with a large permanent and non- 
transferable plant investment for lumber production. 
Moreover organization must be kept up no matter what 
the condition of the market may be. . . . The per- 
manency of the business is therefore one of long dura- 
tion, in many instances from a quarter to a half century, 
somewhat similar to the permanency of a railroad. It 
therefore follows that laws governing our industry 
should make for stability and permanency, and not 
leave our affairs to the blessed trinity of ‘‘chance, 
accident and mistake.’’ I shall endeavor to point out 
the value of permanency by some references common to 
our daily observation with the hope that plain illustra- 
tions may best serve as a comparison, 

1. When I go to the post-office to buy postage 
stamps, the clerk at the window sells me . . . in 
any amount desired at the price fixed by law. He knows 
when I purchase 1,000 2-cent stamps that the amount 
due the Government is $20. I, too, am fully 
informed that I am to pay $20 to become the owner of 
the 1,000 2-cent stamps. But what is my security 
in the transaction? It is that I know that before the 
price can change Congress must act to change the value 
of its postage, and when the rate changes, it affects 
every citizen in the United States. . .. 

2. When the Panama Canal was nearing completion 
the world was concerned about what rates would be 
established by law, to the end that all shippers might 
know and make contracts with entire security as regards 
canal rates. — 

If the rate is $1.25 a ton on lumber through the canal, 
all know that they must pay this amount and that none 
will be favored to the detriment of other producers and 
shippers in the same line of trade. Thus stability gives 
security to the buyer and the seller, in that both can 
contract sufficiently in advance and can accommodate 
themselves to the needs of trade, but it would not 
be so should canal tolls be subject to daily fluctuations. 

3. In the railway field, prior to the vitalizing con- 
gressicnal acts that give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission power to fix reasonable rates . the fiercest 
competition obtained in both passenger and freight 
departments. So serious was this competition and rebat- 
ing that it amounted to almost a national scandal. But 
as the result of action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission freight rates and fares for passengers are 
made by the carriers through their freight and pas- 
senger associations under the sanction and approval of 
law, and when approved and filed by the commission the 
shipping and traveling public is fully informed and 
rests securely in the knowledge that all buyers of rates 
for the movement of their products, irrespective of the 
quantity, for similar service, pay exactly the same price. 
: In the hazy past some one said that competition 
was the life of trade; that might have been so when 
all enterprise was individual. But in this modern age 
when nearly all product is the result of specialization 


* Read before the Federal Trade Commission hearing at 
San Francisco, August 17. 








(the natural result of an advancing civilization) the 
margins grow smaller for each article, the distribution 
wider and wider, uncontrolled competition becomes a 
destructive force and is just the reverse of the life of 
trade, in that it destroys industry. ‘This principle was 
fully recognized by the Germans about forty years ago; 
they applied the remedy of legalized codperation, result- 
ing in the most wonderful national unity now obvious 
to all, and likewise placing them in the front rank in 
the field of production in practically all lines of en- 
deavor, 
Fluctuations in Lumber Values. 


I have taken in this connection from Mr. Keith’s 
paper the average price of yellow pine, for the years 
1912-1913-1914. In order that there may be no con- 
fusion I have taken the example from where labor con- 
ditions are subject to little change (except as the 
downward tendency of lumber values will naturally influ- 
ence the downward tendency of wages). 

[These tables gave average mill prices by months and, 
by the addition of the freight arbitrary at $6, obtained 
an average destination price in each month. In 1912 
the mill price range was from $13.62 to $17.75; in 1913 
from $14.33 to $18.21, and in 1914 from $11.70 to 
$14.42. The average footings for these tables were as 
follows: 





Average Arbitrary Destination 

mill price. freight. price. 
J] ) erry 6 bk Sie $6.00 $21.6376 
é .-. 16.6546 6.00 22.6546 
13.5961 6.00 19.5961 





Under each of these tables was the comment: ‘‘In 
this example the buyer has paid the freight as estab- 
lished by law, about 40 percent of the destination price, 
but has been subject to the wide and unguessable fluc- 
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tuations of about 60 percent in the value of the lumber, 
hence destroying stability.’’—EbITOoR. | 
I have also secured from the Oregon timbermen of 
Portland, Ore., the average of common fir, sized dimen- 
sion and timbers delivered on a $10 a ton freight rate 
equal to $14 a thousand freight. In this instance I 
have dealt with common fir only as an evidence of how 
cheap fir has sold for a long time, with no relief in 
sight. 
Common Fir 
F. O. B. Portland, Uniform 
Ore., Competition Freight Rate 








Year. Running Wild. Fixed By-Lac. Total. 
| eer $8.24 $14.00 $22.24 
BIRO) isie'visce w sree 2.41. 14.00 21.71 
| k ES ee rare 9.17 14.00 23.17 
SEE tvbsccnses eee 9.59 14.00 23.59 
See Ah eee eee 9.68 14.00 23.68 
OT a eee re 8.47 14.00 22.47 

AWerawe 23.45 $8.80 $14.00 $22.81 


Note: In this example the buyer has paid the freight as 
established by law, about 60 percent of the destination 
price, but has been subject to the wide and unguessable 
fluctuations of about 40 percent in the value of the lumber, 
hence destroying stability. 

You will observe the violent fluctuations in the price 
of lumber, not subject to legal prices as is freight, 
have brought the sale price below the cost of production, 
bankrupting many producers, and have enveloped the 
retail distributers throughout the nation in a hazy fog, 
compelling them to buy from day to day not knowing 
what prices might be next week. Many have said to 
me, ‘‘We buy what we have sold in advance, and so 
order from the mills, making up the remainder of the 
car on a few of the most popular sellers.’’ Thus the 
manufacturer and the retailer are at sea for lack of 
stability, and here I want to point this example: 

While the Interstate Commerce Commission makes 
the rate of freight $6 by law and punishes as criminals 
the railway company that would cut the rate, recogniz- 
ing the value of uniformity and stability to the carriers, 
the two-thirds lumber portion of the selling total runs 
wild, creating confusion, whereas if legalized the same 





as the one-third representing the freight, stability would 
obtain. Why should not the lumberman be compelled 
to prepare and file with this commission prices on all 
grades of lumber at all stations . . . based on the 
findings of the commission, with the help of the national 
forestry department (now a very competent piece of 
machinery and weil equipped for the work in hand) and 
then hold responsible under severe penalty the manu- 
facturer who violates the lumber tariff, the same “s 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would punish a 
railway offender? . . . 

By comparative reasoning, it is safe to assume that 
when the consumer can buy lumber for his requiremen s 
on a published price, known to provide only a far 
margin, that he is in the realm of the greatest safety, 
and that when the price is stable, and can only be 
changed by hearing and ordered revision, the laborer, 
the clerk, or any worker who has saved from his earn- 
ings enough for a home, will be secure when he knows 
that the house he builds will not fall in value next 
month or year, because lumber slumps in price, not 
value—for the value is there, notwithstanding the fact 
that his neighbor can buy at 30 percent off. In this 
same connection it is important to observe that savings 
banks, building and loan associations and lenders gen- 
erally hesitate to Joau money on buildings of wooden 
construction (and that is the poor man’s building ma- 
terial) because of the violent price changes to which 
lumber is subject. . . . 

Should permanency obtain in this vast industry, it 
would be possible, in fact provident, on the part of the 
retailer to carry a well assorted stock as he would be 
free from violent and destructive fluctuations now un- 
guessable; he would be better prepared to serve his 
trade; the published prices would be open to every 
citizen of the land; the middle men would no longer be 
necessary and would disappear as that multitude of 
commission ticket brokers disappeared when commis- 
sions on railway tickets were abolished by law and when 
rebating became a crime. This would be true conserva- 
tion; it would be true legalized competition in efficiency 
—not in brutal competition in price shrouded in the 
mystery of deception—and the mill that would not make 
a standard grade true to specification would suffer the 
loss of business, as indeed it should. 

In conclusion, I am not unmindful of the general 
theory that our present laws may not suit my recom- 
mendation or that my recommendation may not suit the 
laws; in either event sound business principles should 
be supported by sound laws and if the laws are not 
right then the sooner the laws are amended to con- 
form to sound business principles the sooner our chaotic 
commercial conditions will clear up, so the great busi- 
ness of the nation can proceed with vigor. 


I have pointed the foregoing remedy as my conclusion 
based on an experience of nearly forty years in lumber- 
ing, as retailer, wholesaler and manufacturer, and as 
differing with all other views I have read from your 
hearings, as I can not see that in the effort to curtail 
production (which is surely well meant) anything would 
be accomplished. The few who should curtail would 
simply hand their business over to those who would 
not curtail and the same old condition would prevail, 
unless indeed curtailment could be fixed by law, and 
I have not undertaken to formulate a plan on that fea- 
ture. In my opinion, therefore, the remedy should be 
applied on absolute lines of legal regulation, and regu- 
lation not only of the corporatious and their methods 
but the selling price of the product, on lines of fairness 
to every citizen of the nation. 

If these recommendations should prevail, I predict a 
long period of industrial activity and prosperity such 
as this, or any other country, has never known. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA SHINGLE MAKERS 
ADVERTISE. 


Shingle manufacturers of British Columbia have in- 
augurated a publicity campaign having for its ob- 
ject the education of the people as to the true value 
of the wooden shingle roof and the promotion of the 
greater use of British Columbia red cedar shingles. 
The first step in this campaign was the publication 
of a handsome booklet entitled ‘‘ British Columbia 
Red Cedar Shingles.’’? This booklet is replete with il- 
lustrations of houses, barns, silos, fire stations, ware- 
houses and factory buildings that are covered with 
cedar shingles, while many letters from users of cedar 
shingles are reproduced that show the utility of this 
ideal roof covering. Different mills manufacturing 
shingles in British Columbia have subscribed for cer- 
tain quantities of these booklets and will distribute 
them, as far as possible, direct to the consumer, thus 
securing the interest and attention of the man in 
whose hands the future of the shingle industry really 
rests. The distribution of this booklet is to be fol- 
lowed later by other advertising and it is certain 
that beneficial results will follow this campaign. 








A sTREET in Charleston, W. Va., has been paved for 
about 600 feet with a pavement of wood fiber asphalt. 
Stone dust and hot asphalt were added fo the wood fiber 
in the mixer and the mixture was spread and rolled 
upon the street in much the same way that asphalt is 
usually applied. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LUMBERMEN TELL OF CONDITIONS. 


In Testimony Before Federal Trade Commission They Correct False Impressions—Recommend Permitting the Forma- 
tion of Co-operative Selling Agencies—Ship Owners Ask Equality With Foreigners. 


San Francisco, Aug. 21.—San Francisco lumbermen 
are hopeful that much benefit will accrue to their in- 
dustry and the export and import trade of the Pacific 
coast as a result of the investigation which has been 
made at the chamber of commerce this week by the 
Federal Trade Commission headed by Joseph E. Davies. 

Many of the leading business men of this city and 
of California have made statements as to the conditions 
in their lines of trade and the various difficulties with 
which they have to contend. 

After reading his statement, each one of the busi- 
ness men who testified was asked questions by the mem- 
bers of the commission with a view to bringing out the 
conditions which need remedying, disputed points as 
to the causes of the depression in business and the 
various plans proposed for relieving the situation. 

One of the most important subjects under investigation 
was the cause of the great depression in the lumber bus- 
iness. Another, which is closely allied to the former, 
was the cause and the remedy for the deplorable state 
of the American merchant marine. The import and 
export trade in its relations to Pacifie coast territory 
was also investigated. 

Although many questions were put which showed that 
the commissioners had attached some weight to the 
statement of persons like Andrew Furuseth and Robert 
La Follette, who have advocated drastic legislation with- 
out regard to its disastrous effects upon the commerce 
and industries of this country, the local business men 
were impressed with the fair attitude of the commis- 
sion. There appeared to be a disposition to hear both 
sides of the subject and to give due weight to the tes- 
timony of the men who had risked their capital in the 
lumber business and in the shipping and export trade. 

False statements that had been disseminated through 
public speakers and the press, reflecting upon the integ- 
rity of leading business men who give steady employ- 
ment to thousands of persons and are suffering through 
loss of trade, as a result of unwise legislation, were 
contradicted and the true facts were placed in the ree- 
ord of the trade commission’s hearing. These facts, to- 
gether with the many suggestions offered for the bet- 
terment of conditions, when incorporated in the find- 
ings and report of the commission, will enable the United 
States Government to know the exact situation. There 
will be no longer a lack of data from which to draw 
conclusions. 


Lumbermen Present Their Views. 


The lumber hearing began on August 17. E. A. Self- 
ridge, jr., president of the Northwestern Redwood Com- 
pany, of Willits, Cal., was there. He recommended that 
lumbermen be permitted under the Sherman anti-trust 
law to form selling agencies for disposing of their prod- 
ucts through a common sales office, thereby doing away 
with much waste beween producer and consumer. Also, 
that a uniform freight rate be maintained on forest 
products to permit the closest utilization of raw mate- 
rial as near the stump as possible and that the shipping 
and navigation laws be modified so as to permit the 
American registry in intercoastal trade, thereby permit- 
ting the lumbermen to meet competition in the world’s 
trade. 

He stated that the Government is a one-third owner 
of all the standing timber in the United States and 
consequently is interested in the causes of the depression 
in the lumber trade. Also that there are 100,000,000,000 
feet of standing redwood in California and that $190,- 
000,000 is invested in the lumber business in this State, 
25,000 men being employed by the industry here, and 
that the lumber companies pay $15,000,000 annually 








in wages. These facts were given the commission as 
being of vital importance tq the welfare of the entire 
State. Mr. Selfridge gave it as his opinion that codpera- 
tion is absolutely necessary in the lumber business but 
declared that many lumbermen were afraid to enter into 
any plan of codperation for fear of running contrary 
to the Sherman law. Competition of redwood mills with 
one another is one of the chief causes of the decreased 
market prices. 

G. X. Wendling, president of the California Pine Box 
& Lumber’ Company, as representative of the white and 
sugar pine lumkermen of California, read a paper ex- 
pressing some novel views, and answered questions put 
by the commission. [Mr. Wendling’s paper, in part, ap- 
pears on page 32.] Mr. Wendling explained in reply 
to a question that this proposed regulation would wine 
out the middleman and place the lumber trade entirely 
in the hands of the producers and the retailers. The 
sawmill owner would produce the lumber and sell it to 
the retailer at a price fixed by law at each point of 
delivery and the retailer would do the distributing and 
be able to make a fair profit. A member of the com- 
mission made the commen¢ that, as the retailer operated 
in one locality, he would not come under the provisions 
of the interstate commerce law and his price could not 
be regulated by law. 

C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber Com- 
pany, San Francisco, stated his views upon conditions 
in the redwood lumber industry. He was examined at 
length by the commissioners upon the operations of the 
Redwood Export Company, through which four of the 
leading redwood export mills made their sales of lum- 
ber for the foreign markets. He stated that this com- 
pany sells probably 80 percent of the redwood shipped to 
Australia. The smaller mill companies are not shut 
out as they are allowed to and do have their lumber 
handled through the Export company on a commission 
of 114 percent which is one-half of what brokers charge. 


Hears What Shippers Have to Say. 


At the Wednesday morning session the commission 
held a hearing on shipping. Representative men engaged 
in the foreign shipping trade, as well as exporters and 
importers doing business here, gave the members of the 
commission the facts as to the injury that the La Fol- 
lette seamen’s bill will do and has already inflicted upon 
Pacific coust commercial interests through the with- 
drawal of steamers and the refusal to handle oriental 
freight shipments. 

Men who have spent the best part of their lives in 
the shipping business and have achieved success under 
the old conditions criticised the new policies of the Gov- 
ernment and gave their reasons for predicting disaster 
to the export and import trade and the wiping out of 
the American merchant marine instead of its upbuilding 
ir case there is no relief afforded from the new condi- 
tions that are being thrust upon business in these lines. 
Some valuable suggestions were made as to what should 
be done to encourage American business men and ship 
owners to extend their trade and operate more vessels. 

Capt. Robert Dollar, of the Dollar Steamship Company, 
made a statement of conditions in the shipping business 
that was said by one of the commissioners to be one 
of the most instructive they had heard since they be- 
gan their tour of the United States holding hearings 
in Chicago, Seattle and other cities. 

Among the points that Captain Dollar said should be 
considered were: The encouragement by the national 
administration of foreign trade; the demand for Amer- 
ican ships to carry American products instead of legis- 
lation putting American vessels out of existence; the 
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need for American merchants in all foreign countries to 
sell our products, and to buy raw materials for our 
factories. He presented figures showing the great ad- 
vantage that foreign ships had in cost of operation ow- 
ing to lower wages etc. Instead of enforcing the new 
seaman’s law, which foreign ships will be unlikely to 
submit to, he holds, the proposed ship purchase bill per- 
mitting the purchase of foreign ships should be passed 
by the next Congress. 

If that law, permitting foreign built vessels to be 
sailed under the American flag had been passed, the mer- 
chant marine would have continued to grow instead of 
decreasing. ‘‘All we want,’’ he declared, ‘‘is for the 
Government to enact legislation giving our ships condi- 
tions equal to those enjoyed by the ships of other na- 
tions and our shipping men and exporters can build up 
business in competition with the entire world.’’ 

Isidor Jacobs, of the California Canneries Company, 
told of the excessive competition Americans meet with 
abroad, but predicted an immense increase in the Euro- 
pean trade in future years, provided the transportation 
problem is solved. However, United States shippers 
are at the merey of foreign shipping combinations and 
he advised that ships that enter into rate combinations 
should be prohibited from using the Panama Canal. 

In response to the question, ‘‘What’s the Matter With 
the Export and Import Business?’’? John H. Rosseter, 
manager of W. R. Grace & Co., of San Francisco, gave 
some very pertinent facts. He asserted that the fail- 
ure of the Government to. make an effective protest 
against the unwarranted destruction of American busi- 
ness messages by the British cersor in the London cable 
office has upset our export and import business and 
caused heavy losses to American houses. He told how 
business had been built up by his firm in South America 
until it was forced to purchase its own vessels and fur- 
nish transportation. 

Mr. Rosseter and several others said they did ‘not 
think that codnerative selling agencies would be sue- 
cessful in building up American business with foreign 
countries. 


STRENGTHENS LUMBERMEN’S CASE. 


Southern Pine Association Files Interesting Chart With 
the Federal Trade Commission. 





In addition to the comprehensive statement made by 
him before the Federal Trade Commission at its hear- 
ing held recently in Chieago, Charles 8. Keith of Kan- 
sas City, president of the Southern Pine Association, 
has had prepared another chart showing actual produe- 
tion of yellow pine lumber and a comparison showing 
how production would have occurred had the suggestions 
made by Mr. Keith to the commission in Chicago been 
in effect. The letter of Mr. Keith to Honorable Joseph 
E. Davies, chairman of the Federal Trade. Commission, 
together with the chart accompanying it, is as follows: 

KANSAS City, Mo., August 20, 1915. 
Hon. Joseru E. Davies, Chairman Federal Trade Commission, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Davies: I am sending you today under 
separate cover five copies of another exhibit which explains 
a portion of exhibit No. 19, and which should be called 
exhibit No. 20. 

This is an explanation of columns No. 1 and No. 2 of 
exhibit No. 19, which under column No. 1 shows the average 
actual production per mill for 283 mills used in computing 
production, and also under the proposed plan in column No. 2. 

In the heavy, black line of this chart which I am sending 
you today is shown the actual production as it was and in 
the dotted line as it would have occurred had the suggestion 
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made to you in Chicago been carried out. It will be noted 
that in October and December, 1912; in May, July and Octo- 
ber, 1913, and in February, September and November, 1914 
only would any reduction have taken place and this shows 
the figures as to how this reduction would have occurred. 
During the balance cf the entire period full operations would 
have taken place. I wish to especially request you to kindly 
compare the actual production with the proposed production 
in the column of figures as shown in exhibit No. 19 so as to 
see the actual amount of reduction that would have taken 
place under this plan. 

Columns Nos. 3 and 4 of exhibit No. 19 are demonstrated 
in the picture marked “Exhibit No. 18,” and I would espe- 
cially call your attention to the fact that there would only 
have been a reduction of 383,000 feet in the amount of 
stocks, per mill, which is only, at 20,000 feet a car, approxi- 
mately nineteen carloads of lumber for each mill. 

Under the plan suggested, if the commission should have 
agreed with us that the amount of stock on hand in July, 
1912, namely 3,757,140 feet, was a normal stock, at any 
period where the stock went below normal by reason of 
reduction there would be no further reduction until the stock 
got back to the normal basis, consequently there would be 
no restraint of trade from this proposition and yet it would 
have had a tendency to make the situation more comfortable 
in the lumber business. 

SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 
Charles S. Keith, President. 

Table No. 19, to which reference is made in Mr. 
Keith’s letter, was contained in the matter placed in 
the record at the Chicago hearing and is as follows: 
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Exhibit No. 19. 








LUMBER RECLASSIFICATION DEMANDS CO-OPERATION. 





Paper Makers Offer an Object Lesson in Dealing With the Commerce Commission — 
Protecting the Schedules on Woods of Value. 





While the lumber industry has pretty well defined the 
method by which it will codperate in presenting its views 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission regarding freight 
classification and similar topics, the experience of the 
paper industry may be of value. Writing to the chair- 
man of the traffic committee of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, C. C. Ferguson, traffic manager 
of S. E. Slaymaker & Co., of New York, and a 
member of the paper manufacturers’ traffic commit- 
tee, said that all the manufacturers of book paper, 
wrapping paper and news print paper located in Official 
Classification territory and in eastern Canada had agreed 
among themselves on a proper basis of paper rates be- 
tween all territories and were prepared to go before a 
committee of the railroads in the hope of reaching an 
amicable agreement. In this connection he said: ‘‘It 
is possible that we will not be able to come to an under- 
standing with the railroads on all points at issue, but 
there is no question but that 
a number of the differences 

pac will be amicably arranged so 
Under eeroanc. that very little will be left 
tion; in not Pro- for the commission.’’ 





(See Exhibit No. 18.) 
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The paper manufacturers 
are divided into several divi- 
sions, arranged according 
to the grade, character, or 





EXPLOITS WOOD PAVING VIGOROUSLY. 


Southern Pine Association Keeps Sharp Outlook for 
Extending Use of Members’ Product. 








New Orvueans, La., Aug. 23.—In a weekly outlook 
report issued by the Southern Pine Association on Au- 
gust 23 members of that association are advised of a 
number of paving projects that offer an opportunity 
for the extension of the use of the ideal paving mate- 
rial, creosoted wood blocks, In a number of places 
wood blocks have already been specified, while in others 
the material to be used is yet to be selected, these 
places especially offering a field for effective mission- 
ary work in behalf of wood block paving. Some of the 
projects mentioned in this weekly outlook report are as 
follows: 

Birmingham, Ala.—City will construct about $50,000 worth 
of paving. Bids to be addressed to Julian Ke endrick, city 
engineer. 

Paragould, Ark.—City plans to lay about 10.000 square 
yards of paving, information on which may be obtained from 
the mayor. 

Pensacola, Fla.—Citv will pave three blocks surrounding 
Pensacola Hospital building with creosoted wood blocks, the 
noiseless pavement. Information may be obtained from the 
mayor. 

South Bend, Ind.—Board of works has adopted resolution 
for paving a number of streets. 

Keokuk, Iowa—Superstructure of bridge across Mississippi 
River is being rebuilt. Roadway will be paved with 3-inch 
ecreosoted wood blocks on a creosoted tongued and grooved 
planking. Blocks that were used on the old structure will 
be used again on the new. 

Mulberry, Kan.—Bids are to be received by the city clerk 
for paving Mulberry Street. 

Newport. Ky.—The city commission has passed an ordi- 
nance providing for the paving of two streets. 

Pass Christian, Miss.—X. A. Kramer, of Magnolia, Miss., 
has been employed to prepare plans for paving streets. 

Atlantic City, N. J.—County engineer has been instructed 
to prepare plans for paving Meadow Boulevard, the type of 
paving not having yet been determined. 

West New York, N. J.—The town council is considering 
paving two streets with some type of noiseless paving. 

Bowling Green, Ohio—Bids will be received by C. E. Stein- 
baugh, city auditor, until August 31 for flooring bridge with 
wood blocks. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The city will probably pave Vine Street 
as far as Liberty Street with wood block. 

Grand Rapids, Ohio—Bridge over the Maumee River at 
Grand Rapids is to be provided with a creosoted wood block 
floor. Bids will be received until 10 a.*m. September 3, by 
Charles J. Sanzenbacher, auditor of Lucas County, at Toledo. 





This weekly outlook report indicates that the paving 
branch of the Southern Pine Association is active and 
is overlooking no opportunity for the exploitation of 
creosoted wood block paving. 


stvle of paper manufactured. 

These divisions are known 
as ‘‘News-Print,” “Wrapping,” “Book,” “Writing,” “Board” 
ete. They are all converged into one grand association 
known as the American Paper & Pulp Association with 
headquarters in New York City, with a secretary in charge 
of the detail of each “division” and a general secretary 
in charge of all. Neither the association nor the division 
secretaries have anything to do with traffic matters. 

When the traffic representatives of the paner manufac- 
turers took hold of the matter, aside from their inability 
to get the representatives of the different “divisions” to- 
gether, they could not get the members included in a sepa- 
rate division even to sit in the room with each other. 

After a series of meetings extending over several months 
a small committee consisting of five traffic representatives 
who were personally acauainted and had been associated 
together for a number of years got together and formed a 
permanent committee. Even this committee was unable to 
agree on all points, or even a few, but they finally found 
some one thing upon which thev could agree and that 
formed the nucleus for inviting others to attend the meet- 
ings and agree upon that one thing. Thus the committee 
was enlarged. 

We first reconciled all of the news-nrint interests: then 
followed the book paner interests, then the wrapping. and so 
on, until we have reached a point where we have scheduled 
a meeting to be held in Washington, August 26. at which 
the entire paner manufacturing trade of the United States 
will be represented about 92 percent and, so far as we are 
advised today, a perfectly harmonious proceeding will 
follow. 

We found that after agreeing upon one point confi- 
dence grew and it was easy to agree upon a lot of other 
points. The outcome is very much of a surnrise to a lot 
of the executives of the various manufacturing concerns, 
apparently from the fact that their sales and onerating 
departments had never been able to get anvwhere, and 
along these lines the advantages to the manufacturers of 
codneration are being made apparent. 

This association of traffic representatives is peculiar from 
the fact that the same interests would not be permitted 
to get together to agree upon prices and a great many 
other matters by the law, but there is no law to prevent 
an agreement upon the part of anv congregation of manu- 
facturers as regards what they think their rates should 
be, and also freight rules and regulations. 

This is a complete outline of our proceedings as briefly 
as I am able to present it. Of course, there naturally fol- 
lows a lot of detail which might be interesting, provided 
it fits the conditions existing among the lumber interests. 


Woods of Value. 


Several of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s sev- 
enteen questions had to do with the distinction between 
ordinary woods and so-called woods of value. The 
people econeerned in this matter are trying to meet the 
reauest of the commission, and a letter of inquiry has 
been sent out by the chairman of the traffie commit- 
tee of the National Hardwood Lumber Association which 
so fully covers the matter that no comment or explana- 
tion is necessary. It is as follows: 


Those lumbermen who handle “Woods of Value,” such as 
mahogany, walnut, cedar and cherry, are to be called upon 
to furnish much information to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in order to protect the interest of their industry. 
During the last year there has been a very material increase 
in shipments of certain “woods of value’; nevertheless, the 
traffic condition of this part of the hardwood lumber indus- 
try is demoralized. 

It has long been considered a recognized fact that “woods 
of value” should take a higher rate than ordinary lumber, 
in many cases this advance amounting to 3 cents over the 
rate on ordinary lumber. A careful study of the actual rates 
made by the traffic committee of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association shows that instead of paying a 3-cent 
arbitrary the condition is far worse than ordinarily recog- 
nized, 

Studies in the mahogany field, for example, show that 
there are five large points in the country from which this 
lumber is shipped—New Orleans, Memovhis, Louisville, Chi- 
cago and New York. New Orleans, for example, pays to 
Memphis a greater advance over the regular lumber rate 
than it does to Chicago, while to the large eastern cities it 
takes the same rates as ordinary lumber. Memphis, on the 
other hand, takes the lumber rate on mahoganv to almost all 
points, although to at least one it has a 16-cent advance 
over the yellow pine rate. Such unexplainable differences 
are also found to exist in shipments from other cities, illus- 
trating the absolute chaos in which this industry has been 
placed. 

In the proposed new lumber classification list, as issued by 
the carriers, prior to the general inquiry of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, woods of value when in the rongh 
were plaved at a uniform advance of 15 percent over other 
rough lumber, while when further manufactured they were 
given advances of from 20 percent to 40 percent over the 
pronosed lumber rates. 

Careful inquiry made vp to the present time has failed to 
show that these woods of value have caused the carriers any 
perceptible increase in loss ond damage claims: in fact, 
figures presented in one remarkable case have shown the 
percentage of loss as being remarkably small. Whatever 
justification there may be, therefore, for increased rates 
these woods, annarentlv, do not demand anv such advance 
as has been proposed by the carriers, but this association 
needs further facts and figures before it will be ready to go 
hefore the commission. 

Among the questions asked by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and unen which the association idea is desired 
are the following of direct interest to shippers of “woods of 
value”: 

4. Isit desirable and practicable to establish throughout the 
country a uniform lumber list fixing a definite relationship 
between lumber and lumber products? 

5. (a) Are there any wood articles now rated higher than 
lumber that ought to be rated the same as lumber, and are 
there anv lower that ought to be raised to the lumber basis? 
Are there any which should be farther removed from the 
lumber basis than at present? 

1 Should all grades of lumber take the same rate with- 
out regard to inherent qualities of value? Are rates lower 
on low grodes than on the upper grades of lumber practicable 
and desirable? 

11. Should a distinction be made between so-called woods 
of value and ordinary wood, and if so, exactly what are the 
woods of value and what are their values? 

12. In so far as the information is available, give the 
quantity of movement, the average loading per car, and the 
value per 1,000 feet and per ton of different kinds of lumber 
and lumber products. 

The above questions are those which must he answered by 
the lumbermen handling woods of value. The commission 
does not want the individual opinion, but rather requests the 
association oninion, and your association is anxious to learn 
exactly how its members feel. If you can give us facts, can 
show what your particular industry needs, and what are 
your present inequalities, the answers to the commission’s 
inquiry will then represent the opinion of the entire indus- 


ry. 

The information must be secured, so far as possible, in 
time to present at the first general lumber traffic conference 
probably to be held about the middle of September. Let us 
have your ideas with the very least delay, and then your 
branch of the lumber industry will be properly represented. 
Your traffic committee will thereupon take the matter up 
with you further, and a general agreement reached to the 
advantage of all lumbermen. Now is the time to act! 


PLAN TO TRADE-MARK SHINGLES. 


West Coast Men to Inspect and Fix Grade on All 
Shipped by Them. 








SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 21.—The shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is work- 
ing on a plan for trade-marked shingles that it is 
believed will be of vital importance to the industry. 
The scheme, according to Secretary H. P. Wyckoff, 
involves the establishment of fixed grades and the inspec- 
tion of all shingles produced by the mills in the asso- 
ciation. With the grades guaranteed, the shingles will 
be marked with the stamp of the association. Thus 
buyers will be assured of getting just what they pay for 
and can depend on the quality remaining up to the 
standard established, 

With a system such as this in force the association 
plans to conduct a campaign of pubticity and exploita- 
tion in which the virtues of trade-marked shingles will 
be fully set forth. In this way it is believed all shingle 
manufacturers can be interested actively in the campaign 
to increase the demand for red cedar shingles through. 
out the country. 

Mr. Wyckoff has had prepared a number of photo- 
graphs of residences on which shingles have been used 
for the roof and side walls. From these he will have 
halftones made for use in advertising literature to be 
distributed to the wholesalers and retailers and through 
them to the consumers. Mr. Wyckoff contends that few 
persons in the middle West and East are familiar with 
the picasing effects to be obtained with shingles used 
in place of siding or other outer wall covering. 
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NEW YORK CITY AWARDS HUGE CONTRACT. 





Public Service Commission Accepts Bid for More Thau 30,000,000 Feet of Yellow Pine 
for Subway Construction—Local Concern Successful Bidder. 





NEw York, Aug. 24.—What is possibly the largest 
lumber order, when figured in dollars and cents, ever 
booked was placed this week with J. H. Burton & Co. 
(Ine.), wholesale yellow pine dealers, 45 Broadway, this 
city. The order calls for from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
feet of lumber and the Burton concern was the successful 
bidder, its bid amounting to $1,276,856.93. 

Bids on this contraet were opened by the public service 
commission during the week and the size of the con- 
tract and lack of business from customary sources have 
created considerable discussion here and it was known 
that the bidding would be very active, although the very 
size of the order itself together with the rigid require- 
ments covering specifications, delivery etc., put the busi- 
ness on a plane where only the highest class dealers 
could hope to have their bids considered. Naturally 
Mr. Burton is today the recipient of many messages of 
congratulation for having landed so desirable an order. 

The quantity running from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
feet of long leaf yellow pine is about two-thirds ties and 
the rest guard rails, ‘slatting and joists. The price 
includes not only the cost of delivering the lumber to 
New York, but delivery called for by the commission in 
lots is to begin within seventy days and the remaining 
lots ready to be called for by the commission during the 
next eighteen months. As this contract covers all the 
lumber for the remaining subways and elevated roads 
connecting with subways authorized by the city of New 
York the deliveries must be made as required by the 
contractors operating on the various subway sections 
extending from Coney Island to the Mount Vernon line. 
The commission has the right to order deliveries of a 
minimum quantity of 1,000 feet a day running up to 
maximum deliveries of 100,000 feet a day. 

Under the contract a store yards must be provided 
for in the city at which a sufficient supply of material 
must be kept on hand to supply prompt delivery and 
J. H. Burton & Co. (Ine.) have arranged with the Cross, 
Austin & Ireland Lumber Company, Brooklyn, the larg- 
est and most progressive retail concern in the East, to 
store the lumber and make the deliveries as called for 
under the contract. Those familiar with the facilities 
of this retail yard are fully aware that Mr. Burton could 
not have made a better selection for distributive pur- 
poses because there is no yard here having the up-to- 
date equipment and in position to handle so well a con- 
tract of this size. James Sherlock Davis, president of 
Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Company, has planned 
to store as much as 8,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber on this contract at one time. The company’s 
Queen’s yard comprising 100 city lots and water front 
of 700 feet with eighteen feet of water at low tide will 
be devoted entirely to receiving and distributing these 
shipments. 

The lumber is high grade material in every respect, 


all heart and mostly dressed four sides. Seven million 
feet of the ties are rough but the remainder are dressed 
four sides. The material will be delivered to the yard 
by vessels and as the stock is received it must be stick 
piled, roofed and all ends painted. The list of bidders on 
this contract is as follows: 


oe ene MOCO ee COs CNREE) «5. 5o6ccie-6eictie a oie ce soe $1,273,856.93 
Long Leaf Pine Company (10C.) ...000cccccees 1,276,858.05 
Alfred R. Sax Lumber Company.............. 1,332,961.93 


Frawley-Kaufman Contracting Company....... 


1,612,149.54 
Rapid Transit Subway Construction Company.. 


1,656,643.83 


CREE i POO OO io soo. -5.0.0:6 6s 0106 ge 0 os0e 1,852,874.69 
Church f- Gates & Co. (NO: 2) ..csccccccccecss 1,856,746.14 
Bere UEP “COMPADY 6) 0 65.6.6: 0:0 6.6:60:66.9 8:0 504-000 2,683,740.22 


J. H. Burton is a prominent factor in the yellow pine 
trade and while the present order is the largest he has 
ever booked for the domestic trade it is worthy of note 
that he was in Europe from last October to March 
of this year, and the orders he secured during that inter- 
val for pitch pine sleepers, deals and timber, and Douglas 
fir sleepers for the United Kingdom and the continent 
as well as several cargoes of pitch pine for South Amer- 
ica, exceeded in volume the size of this order. The cor- 
poration of J. H. Burton & Co. is headed by Mr. Burton 
as president, Theodore Henry being vice president and 





J. H. BURTON, NEW YORK CITY; 
President J. H. Burton & Co. (Inc.). 


treasurer and Charles J. Schmidt, secretary. 

At the time the above mentioned contract was placed 
bids were also received for 1,800,000 feet of treated ties 
and timber and that contract was awarded to the Long 
Leaf Pine Company (Inc.), its bid being $100,362.48. 


HEAVY MOVEMENT OF YELLOW PINE. 


Total of 25,000,000 Feet of Pine Booked for Export 
by a Single Company. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 23.—Here is some substan- 
tial statistical optimism in the export pine line, dealing 
with a movement that is assured regardless of new book- 
ings and the vagaries of ocean rates, and part of it 
already cleared. It represents business on the books 
of one concern—the Standard Export Lumber Com- 
pany, shipping through three of the Gulf ports and 
keeping its forces working at concert pitch to insure 
prompt loading and dispatch. 

On August 19 the Standard people cleared the steam- 
ship Antaeus, from Gulfport, with 3,000,000 feet of 
pitch pine railway sleepers for the United Kingdom. 
On August 21 they cleared the steamship Hazelwood 
from the same port to same destination with same char- 
acter and volume of cargo. Today they are clearing 
the steamship Cleveden from Gulfport with 2,000,000 
feet of pine railway sleepers, same destination, The 
company has the steamship I/wen due to arrive, Gulfport, 
on the 25th, which it expects to clear about the 30th 
with 3,400,000 feet of railway sleepers, United King- 
dom. It has the steamship New Zealand Transport, due 
to arrive Gulfport the 27th, to load 4,000,000 feet pitch 
pine lumber, timber and sleepers for United Kingdom. 
This is, by the way, the largest single cargo the com- 
pany has handled and prokably the largest ever shipped 
from a Gulf port. It has the steamship Orla, due to 
arrive Gulfport about September 1, to load pine mine 
timbers and special stock for the South African mines. 


In addition the company has the steamers Roselea and 
Sandsen, due to reach Port Arthur around September 1; 
the first to load 3,000,000 and the second a solid cargo 
of pine timbers for the United Kingdom. The steam- 
ship El Myra is scheduled to arrive at Port Arthur Sep- 
tember 15 to take out 3,000,000 feet of spevial. pitch 
pine cargo for the same destination. It has. also ‘the 
2,000-ton bark Celtic Queen, due at New Orleans now, 
to load 2,000,000 feet of pine for the United Kingdom, 
one of the few vessels ever cleared from this port with 
solid pine cargo and in all probability the largest cargo 
of that character ever carried out of New Orleans by 
sailing vessel. 

The cargo estimates are given in round numbers. All 
ten vessels will load to capacity with pine and should 
earry in all more than 25,000,000 feet. Such a move- 
ment within a thirty-day period by one company would 
be noteworthy in normal times. Under the present con- 
ditions it is particularly worthy of note and may sup- 
ply a basis for comfort to lumbermen who are over- 
pessimistic regarding the market. 








LUMBER MANUFACTURERS TELL TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Demand and Prices Stiffening. 

; WARREN, ARK. 
There has been a considerable increase in demand for 
Arkansas soft pine and a slight stiffening in prices; how- 
ever, most of the concerns are selling below cost and there 
will have to be a very material increase in price before we 

can hope to get the cost out of our product. , 

O. O. AXLEY, Manager, 
Southern Lumber Company. 


Volume Much Improved. 
CROSSETT, ARK. 

There are no new developments of any radical nature on 
which we can make any report, but the trend is toward a 
slight improvement. A large percentage of the trade de- 
mands immediate shipment, and in many cases has stood for 
50 cents to $1 advance on certain items on its orders. We 
have been forced to decline a much larger amount of busi- 
ness than usual on account of broken stocks and inability 
to comply with shipping instructions. 

We are issuing a new price list today and are making 
several slight advances. As to volume this is 100 percent 
or better. Within the last ten days we have had more car 
material inquiries and orders than during three months 
previous. This, we think; has considerable to do with 
stimulating prices as well as demand from the retail trade. 

A. TRIBSCHMANN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, 
Crossett Lumber Company. 


Prices Firm Though Demand Shows No Increase. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

I have not been able to note any increase in demand for 
yellow pine so far as we are personally concerned. We have 
had a pretty good demand for our lumber the entire year; 
in fact, we have been sold up—have found no trouble to 
sell our lumber and, I think, sell it at a little better price 
than has generally been obtained by the larger plants. 
Our stock now is as low as it has been in the last twelve 
months. 

I find prices a little stiffer especially on sizes that are 
short all along the line; 2x4-16 and 2x8-16 have been short 
for two or three months, and the prices are quite firm on 
those items; in fact, we are getting a considerably better 
price than we did ninety days ago. Six-inch, 8-inch and 
10-inch No. 2, various workings, are bringing an advanced 
price. Finish is very sluggish, and I°see no indications of 
advances along that line. Flooring also is quiet and I 
think that about the same prices prevail as have prevailed 
during the greater part of this year. 

We, of course, look for a decided increase in the demand 
for a few months following August 15. Our experience year 
in and year out in marketing yellow pine is that we always 
experience a dull season during June, July and a part of 
August, and then following August 15 trade is good usually 
until about November 15. I see no reason why it should 


be any different this year than in other years. 

We are holding our stock—not making sales as rapidly 
as we did a little while back—owing to the fact that we 
are firm for advanced prices; in fact, we are asking ad- 
vances on everything that we have to sell excepting on 
finish. 

We believe firmly that the prices, conditions ete., are 
going to be largely regulated by the people who have the 
lumber to sell from now on, and if we will all of us use a 
little nerve and a little common sense I believe we can get 
a better average price for our products than we have been 
getting. H. H. SNELL, Manager, 

Lathrop Lumber Company. 


Fall Trade Should Be Very Satisfactory. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 

We are very much pleased to report a material increase 
in volume of demand and a very noticeable stiffening in 
prices on items that are in seasonable demand. There is 
undoubtedly a great deal more snap to the market. 

If present prospects are realized our fall trade should 
be much more satisfactory than anything we have experi- 
enced for eighteen months, both in the volume of business 
and in the values received. We do not think the volume 
will be so greatly in excess of present output as to do more 
than absorb the accumulation of stock which has taken 
place in the last year or eighteen months, but we do think 
it will be sufficient to force market prices upward ma- 
terially, if nothing unforseen happens to offset the pros- 
pective improvement. 

Without being unduly enthusiastic over the outlook we 
are optimistic, and we shall positively refuse to reduce our 
present stock of lumber on the present ruinous level of 
prices. We are very much inclined to believe that those who 
have stocks of seasonable items in hand will be able to move 
them at considerably better prices than have been current 
for a long time. Kavu, LUMBER COMPANY, 

J. H. Eddy, Manager. 


Increased Demand Only a ‘‘Dream.’’ 
GROVETON, THX. 

The manufacturer who says there is a considerable in- 
crease in demand and stiffening in prices is having a dream. 
We have not changed our prices in several: months, and 
we are booking less business at our prices than we did two 
or three weeks ago. This condition would indicate that 
there is no increase in demand nor a stiffening in prices. 
It would indicate that there is a falling off in demand; that 
is, there is not enough demand for the lumber produced. 
For the last three months we have curtailed about 16 per- 
cent to 20 percent, and we intend to continue to do this 
until the demand and prices are better. We think that all 
manufacturers should curtail and hold prices up instead of 
lowering prices and making so much lumber. . A curtail- 
ment of 10 percent by all mills, we believe, would advance 
prices $2 a thousand within sixty days, and 10 percent 


curtailment is not noticeable to the mills so far as cost.of 
production is concerned, and if 10 percent curtailment would 
advance the price even $1 a thousand the mills would be 
well paid and would be money ahead. As long as conditions 
are unsettled, as they are now, we can not expect very 
much, and the best thing for the mills is to do a little cur- 
tailing; then we would get a decent price for the lumber we 
are shipping. TRINITY COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY, 
A. B. Cook, General Sales Manager. 


Stocks Broken, but Business Good. 
Houston, TEx. 

During July we received a very satisfactory volume of 
business, and the’ condition of our order file, considering 
stocks at the mills, justified our issuing a new price list 
on July 29 containing advances on a number of items. We 
naturally expected that these advanced prices would have 
the effect of reducing the amount of business we were re- 
ceiving, and as a matter of fact this is what did happen 
as business with us fell off considerably during the first 
week in August. 

We are very glad to advise, however, that during the 
present week business has been coming in in a very satis- 
factory manner, and we expect to make further price ad- 
vances, particularly on common lumber, before September 1. 

Our information is that stocks at the mills are generally 
pretty badly broken, and speaking for ourselves will say 
that we have about 15,000,000 feet less lumber on hand at 
our mills than at any other time during the last four or 
five years. 

From information we have received as to stocks on hand 
at the retail yards and judging from the business the yards 
are doing and the new business being figured on we look 
forward to a big fall demand which we believe will start 
the latter part of this month and continue during September 
and October. P 

I might add that at the present time we have sufficient 
business on file to keep us busy under normal shipping con- 
ditions for the next three or four weeks. In view of stock 
conditions at-our mills we do not care to book any great 
amount of business until the reduced amount of lumber 
available and the increased fall demand will make it pos- 
sible to secure more satisfactory prices than are now pre- 
vailing. W. E. Farnan, Assistant General Sales Agent, 

Kirby Lumber Company. 


Oytlook Much Improved. 

Lone Lear, LA. 
We have noted q considerably increased demand within 
the last ten days, more especially in timbers. For prac- 
tically the first time since the war began we are crowded 
with timber cutting in all sizes. Last month we shipped 
three-quarters of a million feet more than our normal cut. 
All things considered we believe that the outlook is im- 

proved. T. V. CoLEMAN, Sales Manager. 
Crowell & Spencer Lumber Company, 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera. 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 





CUTTING RED OAK IN WISCONSIN. 
RHINELANDER, WIs. 
If there are any people who are laboring under the 
mistaken impression that there is no more Wisconsin 
red oak to be had they would have this impression re 
moved by a visit to the plant of the Wisconsin Veneer 
Company at this place. The accompanying photograph 
shows a rollway at this company’s plant with a repre- 
sentative lot of red oak logs shown thereon. Fay Mar 
shall, of the Wisconsin Veneer Company,* reports that 
his company is enjoying a fair business and is looking 
forward to an increased demand in the near future, 
The red oak product of this plant meets with favor 
wherever it is used and is popular among the consum- 
ers of this wood. 


LUMBERING AMONG SIERRA NEVADAS. 


Concern Prospers in Cutting White Pine on Mountain 
Slopes—Owns Extensive Timber Tracts. 





VeERDI, NEV. 

On the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada mountains, 
eleven miles west of Reno, on the Truckee River, is 
Verdi, not as well known perhaps as Reno, the mecea 
of divorcees, yet for thirty-five years California white 
pine lumber has been manufactured here. For a long 
time lumber was made up in the mountains and floated 
down in flumes to Verdi, but about fourteen years ago 
the Verdi Lumber Company constructed its plant, and 
as the timber nearby had been cut away a logging 
railroad was built into the timber up on the mountain 
side. 

For many years the veteran California lumberman, 
J. F. Condon, now a resident of Los Angeles, Cal., was 
at the head of operations here, but in 1906 he disposed 
of his interest to A. Reverd, now president of the 
company, and C. D. Terwilliger, secretary and general 
manager, and associates. Mr. Reverd had, years ago, 
been in the employ of the Verdi Lumber Company, and 
with the opening up of the Tonopah and Goidfield 
mining districts he engaged in the retail business in 
the line yard end, forming the Tonopah Lumber Com- 


pany, and had associated with him Clarence D. Ter- 
williger. They were successful and later acquiring the 


mill plant from the Verdi Lumber Company merged its 
yards into that organization and are now operating 
yards at Reno, Fallon, Lovelock, Oreana, Winnemuca, 
Tonopah and Goldfield. Mr. Terwilliger is a young 
man full of energy and possessing most excellent busi- 
ness acumen. Before going into the lumber business 
he was a railroad man. 

Three or four years ago the Verdi Lumber Company 
acquired a tract of timber in Lemon Canyon, northwest 
of Verdi, to which the company is now building ten 
miles more railroad and will in the fall be sawing 
on this tract of fine white pine, which is expected to 
provide a supply for the next twenty years. 

The plant at Verdi, which started the season’s saw 
ing about the middle of February and which usually 
runs about ten months a 


NEW OREGON PLANT 














RED OAK LOGS ON ROLLWAY AT WISCONSIN VENEER COMPANY'S PLANT. 


Besides the Verdi Lumber Company,: there are sev- 
eral other retail lumber concerns in Reno, and all are 
doing a fair business. Backed by the enterprise and 
ability of Mr. Reverd and Mr. Terwilliger, the Verdi 
Lumber Company is Nevada’s most aggressive lumber 
concern. 


PLANS LARGE FLOORING OUTPUT. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 

The new flooring plant of the Kneeland-McClurg Lum- 
ber Company located at this place has begun operation. 
This plant has one of the Berlin latest model flooring 
machines, through which the stock runs on edge instead 
of flat as on all other machines. This machine has a 
capacity of producing 150 feet a minute of perfectly 
manufactured steel polished flooring. Mr. McClurg says 
that the company will manufacture about 1,500,000 feet 
cf maple and birch flooring annually and expects to 
market this flooring under an appropriate trade name, 
which name has not yet been determined on but will be 
selected very soon. 








MODERN SUGAR PINE OPERATION. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 

The Standard Lumber Company of Sonora, Cal., is 
sawing steadily at its big mill at Standard, three miles 
zbove Sonora, and at one mountain mill. At present 
the company has abovt 30,000,000 feet of high grade 
California sugar and white pine lumber in pile. This 
season ’s cut will probably be about 32,000,000 feet. The 
plant of the Standard Lumber Company, at Standard, 





year, operating two shifts, 
euts about 120,000 feet a 
day, or about 22,000,000 
feet for the season. Some . oa 
of this output goes to the 
eompany’s yards; the box 
lumber is manufactured into 
shooks in the box plant and 
the yard and factory trade 





in the middle West is ea- 
tered to. 
H. E. Willis is. sales 


and traffic manager, having 
been with the company sev- 
eral years. While on the 
road, W. G. Virgin is also 
the company’s special agent. 

Nevada is in excellent 
shape this year. Irrigation 
projects are reclaiming much 





of what was _ heretofore 
desert land, and the little 
farms and fruit orchards 
require lumber. Reno was 


for several years quiet when 
the law extending the di 
vorce ‘requirements from six 
months to one year’s resi 
dence was in effect, but the 
last legislature, seeing the 
blighting effect of adverse 
legislation on an important 
local industry, put back 
the residential requirement to six months, and the 
merchants, hotel keepers and cafe owners of Reno are 
again looking ahead to better times. 

Reno is an enterprising city, well built, with paved 
streets, excellent hotels, public buildings and splendid 
amusement places. It is headquarters for much of the 
mining of the state. Not far away is Carson City, the 
eapitol, and Virginia City, in which mines in the early 
days many of the fortunes of San Francisco million- 
aires were made. 
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PLANT OF VERDI LUMBER COMPANY AT VERDI, NEV. 


is one of the most modern engaged in manufacturing 
California pine lumber. An industrial community with 
modern homes for employees amid pleasant surroundings, 
general store, a social hall and other community enter- 
prises are maintained. ‘The general offices of the com- 
pany are in Sonora, where is also located the company’s 
large sash and .door factory, that has this year been 
operated at only part capacity, because the company is 
not anxious to manufacture doors at the prices that 
have been prevailing. 


La GRANDE, ORE. 

A trainload of machinery 
is going into the new main 
mill of the East Oregon 
Lumber Company at En- 
terprise. Early this week 
eighteen carloads of ma- 
chinery for the mill had 
been received and unloaded 
and placed in position. Two 
or three more carloads will 
complete the mill equip- 
ment, but six or eight ear- 
loads of boiler and engine 





room. equipment have yet 
to come. 
The first band saw ma- 


chinery is nearly installed 
in the sawmill and the saw- 
filmg room is being con- 
structed on the third floor 
of the building. President 
i. H. Fetty, of the ccm- 
pany, has gone to Kansas 
City, but expects to return 
in a few weeks to oversee one of the biggest mills in 
eastern Oregon completed before the coming winter. 


WILL DEVELOP TIMBER HOLDINGS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Officers of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company. of 
this city, confirm the report that they are to build a 
large sawmill immediately at Bend, Ore., to develop the 
company’s large holdings of Oregon white pine in the 
Deschutes Valley. The contract has been let already 
for clearing the ground and work on the mill will proceed 
without delay. When it is ready for operation, about 
January 1, Bend will jump suddenly into an important 
lumber producing point, as the big mill of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Lumber Company is also to be completed and 
start operation this winter. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company was formerly 
active in Minnesota, but since closing its mill at Scanlon, 
Minn., it has not been manufacturing. The Brooks-Scan 
lon Company, which operates a mill at Kentwood, La., 
is made up of the same interests but is a separate cor- 
poration. The Brooks-Seanlon Lumber Company has about 
40,000 acres of fine Oregon white pine lying convenient to 
Bend, and only about two miles of logging road need to 
be built at first to tap the timber and supply the mill, 
said A. S. Brooks, secretary of the company, today. 

The Brooks-Seanlon interests own the Bend Company, 
which has been running a small sawmill at Bend for 
three years past. It has run on ‘‘hand logging,’’ but 
will go out of business when the big mill starts. The 
new mill is to have a capacity of about 50,000,000 feet a 
year and will operate'all the year around. It will be 
equipped with two band saws, planing mill, and the 
usual accompanying machinery. 

‘“We will have a fine market for the product of the 
Bend mill right in this territory,’’ said Mr. Brooks today. 
‘* Wisconsin, Minnesota and Illinois will consume much 
of our shop lumber. The sales of the new mill will be 
handled from Bend, but our offices here will codperate 
to push its product.’’ 


NEW MILL ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, WASH. 

Everett’s newest sawmill, that of the Fred K. Baker 
Lumber Company, at the Fourteenth Street dock, has 
been in operation several weeks, and is daily turning 
out 25,000 feet of cedar lumber, mostly siding strips. 
It is equipped with a double cutting Union Iron Works 
band mill, and from the end of the mill the lumber 
goes to the resaw and planers on the floor below. This 
sawmill is operated in connection with the shingle plant 
that the company has had in operation for the last year 
or more, equipped with uprights and a double block, 
with a capacity of 450,000 shingles a day, but owing 
to the low price of shingles lately the shingle mill has 
not been running to capacity. 

Cedar siding is in excellent demand, with prices get- 
ting firmer, and the Fred K. Baker Lumber Company 
is turning out a good quality of siding. Mr. Baker is 
well known in lumber ecireles on the Pacifie coast, as 
well as in Michigan, going to Puget Sound from Me- 
nominee, Mich., fifteen years ago. He was at the head 
of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company for a number of 
years until he sold the business to its present owners, 
and after managing the big mill of the Bellingham 
Bay Lumber Company, at Bellingham, Wash., for some 
time, came back to Everett and began the construction 
of the present plant. 
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crop improvement and rural devel- 
opment. In his work Mr. Ball has 
learned that there are few com- 
munities that need to remain unde- 
veloped owing to the lack of effi- 
cient workers, for as he has shown 
on the chart reproduced on this 
page practically every community 
has one or many organizations or 
the individuals that compose them 
who will help in community build- 
ing if given an opportunity to do 
sO. 

The chart shown in the illustra- 
tion is made in the form of a wheel 
and the “spokes” are loose in the 
“hub.” It is suggested that per- 
sons in any community interested 
in promoting development may 
make a wheel of this sort, leaving 
the hub without spokes, and then 
providing the spokes or paddles on 
which may be placed the names of 
the organizations and individuals 
that will pledge themselves to help 
and thus make the “wheel of com- 
munity development revolve.” A 
wheel of this sort placed in a con- 
spicuous position, in a show win- 
dow or other prominent place, and 
a committee appointed to interest 
and enlist the support of the 
women’s clubs, the granges, the 
press, the bankers, the commer- 
cial clubs ete., would constitute 


a means of starting a community building campaign that could not fall 
short of complete success. The legend on the hub is very appropriate, 
but it might be well to place over the wheel in large letters something 
like the following: “Who will furnish the ‘spokes’ for the ‘Commu- 
nity’s Wheel of Progress’? Step in and make your suggestion.” 

This is an adaptation of the clock and register ideas that have been 
so successfully used in campaigns for increased memberships in 
commercial clubs, boards of trades etc., and may be modified to suit 


the notions and needs of any community. 


One phase of this subject that can not escape the notice of persons 
who have undertaken to start campaigns in behalf of the public wel- 
fare is that there are many forces all working with one purpose but 
What is needed in most 
communities is that these forces shall be consolidated and coordinated 
so that there shall be less friction, less lost motion and less waste of 
Of course there must always be 
left opportunity for the operation of individual and class initiative, 
but there is no good reason for having, say, a half dozen organiza- 
tions each doing charitable work, another half dozen doing work in 
behalf of the young people, another half dozen engaged in crop 
It is much better to have all these forces or- 
ganized under the jurisdiction and direction of a central body that 


by different methods and various routes. 


energy and duplication of effort. 


improvement work etc. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


CITIZENS of Soda Springs, Idaho, lately voted five to 
one in favor of Londing the district for the purpose of 
erecting a gymnasium for the public schools. The school 
board was very active in behalf of the matter, women 
members making especially strong efforts in behalf of 
the project. 


CAPE May County, Maryland, is to have a county agri- 
cultural school, which will be held in the county court- 
house and will be operated in connection with the 
county farm of 250 aeres. This school is established 
under the provisions of a State law requiring the State 
to appropriate an amount equal to that appropriated by 
any county for the maintenance of a county agricultural 
school. The school will be opened for the registration 


of students August 1, and the Board of Freeholders of 
the county has appropriated $750 for its support until 
January 1 and $2,000 annually thereafter. 
will thus have an annual income of $4,000. 


The school 
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IN NUMEROUS communities in which annual chautau- 
quas are held plans have been laid to make them home- 
coming affairs, or rather to combine the homecomings 
with the chautauquas. These plans tend to increase the 
attendance at the chautauquas at the same time that they 
offer special inducements to former residents to come 
back to the old town when there are more than the usual 
opportunities for visiting. 


GuENS Fats, N. Y., employs a public health nurse 
whose duties are well set forth in a recent report of her 
labors. For one month in part as follows: Number of 
tuberculosis patients, 2; number of calls on tuberculosis 
patients, 12; calls made to children under 4 years, 22; 
calls made to public schools, 19; calls made to homes of 
publie school children, 19; calls made by request, 54; 
office hours at child welfare station, 32; children seen 
at station, 14; instruction to mothers in child welfare, 
22; conferences at welfare station, 18; little mothers’ 
league meetings, 4; attendance at mothers’ league meet- 
ings, 97; mothers attending league meetings, 25; chil- 
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THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 


MANY FACTORS MAY BE ENLISTED IN BEHALF OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT WORK. 


The rural community that is as yet undeveloped, that has not or- 
ganized itself into a working body for the purpose of promoting its 
own welfare, is not and hardly can be aware of the numerous forces 
that lie dormant or at most unused awaiting the touch and inspiration 
of leadership and direction to call them into active service. For several 
years the crop improvement committee of the Council of Grain Ex- 
changes, of which Bert Ball, Room 64, Board of Trade Building, Chi- 
cago, is secretary, has been carrying on a systematic campaign for 


shall subdivide and distribute the labor among committees. 
way all the ground will be covered once, none of it will be skipped or 
neglected and none of it will be covered more than once. 
over, the gain in effictency and the reduction in expense will lighten 
the burden that otherwise may be imposed upon the community or 
upon that small part of it that always must bear the expense of 








In this 


More- 


Incidental to consolidation of effort in this way is a gain that may 


not be foreseen. Many of the or- 
ganizations named on the chart are 
likely to be or become to a limited 
extent at least rivals and com- 
petitors for the support of the con- 
tributing part of the community. 
Each is striving for a record and in 
such cases something is lost in 
harmony as well as in efficiency. 
When all are organized under one 
head it soon becomes apparent to 
all that there is more in common 
among the various factions and 
forces than was before supposed, 
and less of difference and of op- 
‘ posing interests than is commonly 
believed. Hence, consolidation has 
this to recommend it—it is a force 
for promoting harmony where be- 
fore was more or less of discord 
among the community’s best work- 
ers and best intentioned citizens. 
Of especial advantage is consoli- 
dation in the sense that it unifies 
the efforts of country and town 
people and of the young and the 
middle aged and old. Seldom are 
the farmers and the merchants and 
professional men of a community 
seen working alongside in behalf 
of the public welfare as they 
should be; not often are the young 
people of the community injected 
as a unified force and as a potent 





factor in carrying on the work that requires the direction and financial 
support of the adult population. 

Moreover, the religious and educational features of community 
building require that the schools, the churches and the Y. M. C. A. 
shall participate in all work in behalf of the community welfare. 
There is something pleasing and inviting in the prospect of being use- 
ful, and recognition of the fact that all these organizations are really 
factors in making the community a good place in which to live, to 
work and to prosper is no more than is their due. That is to say, the 
taking into the central organization of forces of this sort is in itself 
a public honor that they will be quick to recognize. 
can not be expected to merge their identity in all cases in the central 
body, but to each may be assigned work of community development 
that is consonant with the character of its organization. 

The principle involved in the proposal of consolidation and the 
enlistment of all forces under one banner is that of harmony, unity. 
efficiency, all of which are desirable under all circumstances, but most 
of all in the rural community where the workers are not too numerous 
and the funds available 
made upon them and the 
far greater than is likely 


Of course they 


for the work not in excess of the demands 
need for work in behalf of the public welfare 
to be satisfied. 





dren seen at public schools, 273; children’s eyes exam 
ined, 1; patients referred by the supervising home 
teacher for prevention of blindness, 2. 


THE CHAMBER of Commerce of Marshfield, Ore., is 
giving its active support to a proposal that that city 
own its water system. Two plans have been placed be- 
fore the chamber and a committee has been appointed to 
investigate them and report to the organization. One 
project would involve the purchase of eighty acres of 
land in order to control the watershed supplying the 
water. 





A MASS meeting for the organizing of a commercial 
club in Wymore, Neb., was called by the mayor of that 
place and announcement was prominently made in the 
local paper, the Wymorean. The mayor’s call stated 
that all persons 21 years of age and over would be ad 
mitted to membership, the purpose being to ‘‘inelude 
citizens in all walks of life, together with any and all 
farmers who care to join.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Presenting the “Fat-headed’’ Town—Sleepy Complacency a Community Obstacle—How a Wideawake Retailer Woke 
Up His Dormant Fellow Citizens—lowan Yard Interests a Credit to the State. 


THE SELF-SUFFICIENT TOWN AND MAN. 


I have just visited a fat-headed town. This, you 
understand, is my day for handing out compliments. 
If I had the courage and recklessness of the martyrs 
I’d probably name the place right out in mecting and 
take the consequences with a smile. But I have no 
intention of recording the name of this town and for 
more reasons than that of personal timidity. In the 
first place, the country has so many towns like it that 
singling out one would be manifestly unfair. In the 
second place, calling it by its real name and telling 
it what it is wouldn’t help in reforming the place. 
The citizens would not change their ways by a single 
iota. In the third place, it will point a moral as well 
if it remains anonymous as though I should put it 
down as Punkville for all the world to see. 

What is a fat-headed town? Well, it’s much like 
a fat-headed man. Suppose we draw a picture of a 
typical fat-headed man. We’ll make him a retired 
farmer, not because we have a special spleen against 
that type of citizen but rather because it seems so 
easy for a retired farmer to become fat-headed. He 
has worked pretty hard in his time with the tools that 
were then accepted as up-to-date. He has gotten 
possibly rich, but not through his own labor. It 
happened that a railroad came close to his farm back 
in the’pioneer days, a town was built, and the land 
that he got for $10 an acre is now worth $200. He 
had nothing to do with getting the railroad. Without 
it and without the town his quarter section would 
be worth about $2,000 instead of $32,000. But in spite 
of this fact he feels a glow of personal pride in having 
gotten so far ahead, in being so ‘‘well fixed.’’ He 
has a deep seated suspicion of new fangled farming 
tools and an outspoken contempt for the State agricul- 
tural college. In fact, he feels that he has all the 
practical knowledge there is and consequently that all 
new ideas are false and dangerous. He counts himself 
a prominent citizen and likes to be precinct delegate to 
his political party’s county convention, but his sole 
opinion about politics is bewailing those improvements 
that increase taxes. If it costs anything he is ‘‘agin’’ 
it. He knows what his grandfather knew about na- 
tional polities and no more. He is aghast if the brass 
band asks for a subscription or if a chautauqua 
booster asks him to sign next year’s guaranty. He 
reads a weekly paper until he falls asleep over it 
He is a pillar in the church but manages to get his 
massiveness in the way of: boys’ clubs and social 
relief. 

Complacent and Dormant Citizenship, 

In short, he is too prosperous for his own good. 
That may happen to any of us, but bountiful Nature 
usually sees that it does not; and eventually she will 
get around to the case of the retired farmer who has 
allowed himself to get fat-headed. It isn’t necessary 
for a farmer to get this way. School education seems 
to have little to do with the matter. I know men 
of this class who by travel and reading and hearing 
lectures and music have made up for the education 
they were not able to get in their boyhood, and besides 
their broad knowledge of State and national activi- 
ties they have a sense of social obligations, a physical 
and mental alertness; in short, they have become 
every inch a man. But heaven help the fat-headed 
man from whom prosperity has removed the spur of 
want! Secure in his financial position he settles down 
to a full-paunched drowsiness from which he partly 
awakes at times to knock on the progress that his 
more alert neighbors are making. He forgets that life 
is more than meat, and the body is more than raiment. 

A friend with whom I was talking along this line 
said, ‘‘Surely you are not knocking on the homely 














“If I were a heathen.” 











virtues, are you? Isn’t it the first duty of a man 
to make his home and himself comfortable? What 
difference does it make how much a man knows or 
what he does if he doesn’t build his own home?’’ 
Bless you, no! I’m not knocking on any virtues. 
I’ve known a good many men without much formal 
education or knowledge who still made their home 
everything they should be. But they were not fat- 
headed men. They had an active sympathy fer their 
boys and tried to help them through when the young- 
sters got new ideas about things. They tried to use 
their experience in choosing between the wise and 
the unwise plans instead of knocking everything new 
that came along. There was an alertness and an 
unselfishness in their makeup and a desire always to 
understand. For that matter, did you ever see a 
fat-headed man who made his home happy? Neither 
did I. You see the difference. 


The Town Asleep to Its Opportunities. 


Well, a town is so nearly like a man that if the 
stuff I’ve put down had the word ‘‘town’’ put in 
in place of ‘‘man’’ it would stand without much 
change. What a misfortune to a town to get fat- 
headed! The place I have in mind has wide streets, 
a wealth of trees, an abundance of well painted houses 
and fine lawns, and a rather attractive retail section. 
When strangers come in they always are impressed 
with the evidences of comfort and wealth and prog- 
ress. But after staying a few days they begin to 
change their first opinion. The first evidence is the 
stock that the retailers carry. It is not large nor 
well selected nor very well displayed. The second 
evidence, if the stranger happens to be there at the 
right time to see it, is the lack of support for public 
activities. A town can be run to death on activities, 
just as a woman can belong to so many clubs she 
can’t keep house or do anything else outside of club 
circles, and the first thing hubby knows she has to 
spend a year at a sanitorium recovering from nervous 
breakdown. But when a town has only a few activi- 
ties and they are of acknowledged value a sluggishness 
and indifference on the part of the citizens is a pretty 
good index of the amount of fat they carry in their 
civic cranium. The third evidence is the crowds of 
young fellows hanging around pool halls and barber 
shops. The town goes its sluggish way, interested 
only in being let alone and allowed to sleep, so the 
young fellows in protest against a thing that always 
goes against the grain of young life fall into aimless 
dissipation; and heaven knows whai results this leads 
to, though heaven is not one of them! 


Wideawake Man and Sleepy Town. 


The prospect of doing business in a fat-headed town 
is enough to give a live business man ehills and goose 
flesh. In a place where there is activity, even though 
coupled with the keenest of competition, an alert 
business man can hope to realize a return on his capa- 
bilities. He can grab something as it goes by, and 
his advertising ability and buying judgment will 
bring in returns proportioned to their worth. Such 
a community will worry a man rather badly at times, 
and often he may think he would like to have a chance 
to rest an aeon or two in a sluggish place. But he 
soon changes his mind when he has made the change. 
He tries to hurry things along and finds he has to 
lift a dead weight of indifference. He tries to shock 
the place awake with an innovation and is met with an 
irritated hostility. The place objects to being shocked. 
It has no desire to wake up. He is a thoroughbred 
hitched to an ox wagon, and that is bad. Nature sees 
to it that most of these ox wagons are pulled by oxen. 
The thoroughbreds can’t stand it long, so they find 
a new place where speed and nervous energy count for 
something. j 

An ox wagon is a good thing in its own place, but 
none of us wants to spend all his life riding in one. 
But a town that has gotten used to this kind of trans- 
portation is slow abeut changing and usually gets ill 
tempered when some citizen begins preaching the 
sermons of progress. It’s something like this: When 
our foot goes to sleep it doesn’t feel especially good, 
but it doesn’t hurt much. When it is entirely ‘‘ waked 
up’’ it doesn’t hurt at all; but the process of getting 
it waked up does hurt like the mischief. <A sleepy 
town doesn’t think of itself as being badly off, though 
after it gets awake it will be glad that it made the 
change. But the process of waking up—that is like 
having six or nine teeth out. I’ve gotten so balled 
up in figures of speech I don’t know how to get 
untangled, but I guess you get the meaning. 


The Hustler in Apathetic Surroundings. 


Well, why wake a town up if it doesn’t want to be 
waked up? Why not leave it to itself to drowse 
along? For two reasons especially, though there are 
plenty of others. We hate to see a town or anything 
else slump into useless apathy, and we don’t like to 
think of young people growing up in such an atmos- 
phere. The town isn’t likely of itself and without 
leaders to wake up and begin to hustle, and it isn’t 
likely to be waked up by charitable or philanthropic 
workers. It will have to be waked up by a business 
man who has two motives: public spirit, and a desire 


for profit. The desire for profit will give him persist- 
ence and an extra interest. Give an ordinary business 
man of common sense these two things and he is more 
likely to make permanent changes in his town than 
is a preacher or a social worker. He touches the 
town on more points and is more nearly a part of it. 
The other fellows are more like outsiders or mission- 
aries, and I’ve always had a feeling that if 1 were 
a heathen and a missionary came along for the pur- 
pose of fixing me up I’d have a prejudice against him. 
A good many sinners feel the same way when a 
professional evangelist is brought to town. We be- 
lieve in missionaries and evangelists all right, but if 
the same work can be done by a fellow heathen or a 
fellow sinner who lives right on the grounds the 
effects are likely to be as good, and the heathen and 
sinners are a little more likely to get behind the 
movement. Some folks don’t believe this, but we 
think it is more than half so. 


PRODDING A RIP VAN WINKLE COMMUNITY. 


At this point I want to tell about a dead town 
that was resurrected by a lumber dealer. The man 
who told me this story did so after he found out that 
IT had something to do with lumber. He guessed it 
would interest me. 

‘*This man’s name was Sisson,’’ my chance friend 
began, ‘‘and he was a sort of ordinary kind of fellow. 
He moved into Hayville when he was about 40 years 
vid. He had made a pretty good start working for 
a lineyard concern and had money enough to buy out 
the local yard, get in a good stock, make some im- 
provements in the sheds, and make a start on paying 
for his home. Hayville was a hard nut to crack. It 
was full of retired farmers, had five churehes that 























“He went to the editor.” 


spent more time fighting each other than in fighting 
the forces of darkness, and was surrounded by farm- 
ers who hated the town and bought most of their 
stuff from catalog concerns and who didn’t have much 
of an idea of modern farming or of how to live well 
on the money they did make. The town didn’t have 
another live merchant in the place. The weekly paper 
was owned by an old grouch who used most of his 
space in snarling at his readers about the meanness 
of the town and country in general and at certain of 
his personal enemies in particular. 

‘*Sisson hegan advertising in the paper, painted 
his sheds white to make them conspicuous and at- 
tractive, and tried to make friends. Nobody bought 
much stuff from him. He found, much to his sur- 
prise, that he was an object of suspicion. Even the 
newspaper that accepted his advertising carried an 
editorial, evidently directed at him, about wolves in 
sheep’s clothing that tried to fatten themselves on 
the unwary. He went to the editor and asked what 
this attack was based on and got only snarls and 
evasions. He went to the church of his denomination 
and thereby made enemies of all the other churches. 
The members of his own church immediately began 
telling him about the meanness of all the people who 
did not attend there and of some who did. 


Sizing Up the Slothful. 


‘*‘He was staggered. He was making some small 
sales, but he had counted on making more money than 
he did make. The town was well located, contained 
a bit of wealth, had formerly been a lively business 
center, but had gotten fat and lazy with prosperity. 
Sisson looked the situation squarely in the face. He 
had no intention of raising his children in such an 
atmosphere, and he had to have a better income than 
he was getting. It was either change things or move, 
so he began looking the city over. He made out that 
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the town’s worst enemy was the idleness of mind that 
voes with assured income, and that the town had 
poisoned the country with its own bad feeling. He 
made up his mind that if the town and the country 
could get together in some kind of a deal that would 
make both sides work a little they’d understand each 
other better. Then he decided something would have 
to be done to get the younger men in control of the 
activities of the town. He looked over the congre- 
gations of all the churches and found that each one 
had a boss in the person of an old man and that these 
bosses were standing squarely in the way of every 
forward movement. The mayor was a soured old 
brick maker who had made a small fortune. He had 
supposedly retired to let bis son run the plant, but 
he managed to run the*thing anyway. The situation 
looked hopeless. Sisson counted up and found that 
fifteen or twenty old men were running the town, and 
probably ten times as many young fellows were simply 
letting them do it. He decided to see what he could 
do for a year, and if things did not improve he in- 
tended to leave. 


The Local Paper’s Aid. 


‘¢Sisson had a school friend who had been pastor 
of a mission church in New York, but the preacher’s 
health had failed. He wrote Sisson asking if there 
was any possibility of his getting work of any sort 
in Hayville. While Sisson was wondering what he 
could find for his friend he heard that the old editor 
had died. As he suspected, the paper was covered 
with a mortgage, so he was able to buy it for $600 
and wrote his friend to come on. The young preacher 
had had newspaper experience and was a tactful fel- 
low, and within two weeks he knew everybody in the 
town and had the place sized up. He and Sisson 
decided to start something. 

‘“‘The first thing they did was to make up a little 
purse among some of the younger men and to offer 
prizes for the best acre of corn raised by a country 
boy of 16 or under. It wasn’t easy to raise the neces- 
sary money, for the young fellows were under the 
thumbs of the old men, and most of them were more 
or less poisoned with the apathy of the place. But 
after some hard work, mixed with active and violent 
opposition, they raised a small purse and finally got 
a few farmer boys started on the contest. During 
the summer the paper carried news and comments 
about the progress of the contesting boys. The next 
year the contest was held again and finally developed 
into a great farmers’ picnic, held annually, with 
speakers and a band and premiums for various farm 
products. The picnic is now held in August, and 
in December there is a corn show at which the 
prizes for the best acres of corn are given out. 


Founding a Community Spirit. 


‘‘The next thing planned was a choir festival for 
all the choirs of the town and of the nearby country 
churches. The boss of Sisson’s own church stood 
squarely against this idea. Sisson didn’t know what 
to do. He didn’t want to start a fight, so he was in 
favor of letting the project go; but already the spirit 
of revolt was in the air, especially among the young 
people, and at the next church election the old man, 
much to his surprise and a little to his terror, failed 
of being reélected to his office. Sisson rather regretted 
this, for he didn’t want to start anything in religious 
circles, and for the sake of his business he didn’t 
want to be lined up in a church fight. Rather to his 
surprise no division followed, the old man found him- 
self with few sympathizers, and the young folks began 
doing things. It was a pleasant experience for them 
to be able to direct a few things on their own account. 
The choirs held their music festival in a grove near 
the town that afterward became a park. Out of this 
came the start of a local brass band. 

‘‘Road drag day came next, with prizes for the 
farmer who had ridden farthest on his drag, the finest 
team, the girl who had come farthest, and other prizes. 
This was followed by an old-fashioned barbecue and 
a speech by a road expert who had a sense of humor as 
well as scientific knowledge of road building. By this 
time the young men were beginning to assert them- 
selves. They demanded paving for the town. The 
mayor and a majority of the council, backed by some 
retired farmers and business men, fought the idea. 
The next election put Sisson, rather against his will, 
into the mayor’s office. Sisson knew the town would 
have a more active and personal interest in public 
improvement if it had actual money invested, and it 
was for this as much as for the paving itself that he 
urged the project. 

‘*He helped establish several granges in the country 
around Hayville. He used to tell those farmers that 
Hayville didn’t want them to move in and retire; 
that they were worth more to themselves and to the 
town on the farms and that that was the reason the 
town was anxious to help them have a satisfactory life 
on the farm. 

‘*T expect the way I’ve told it sounds as though the 
whole thing was easy and that there wasn’t much 
of a struggle. That wasn’t the case, “Sisson often 
lost trade, was defeated in some of his projects, and 
often felt that he would never make it. But finally 
the place woke up. After the change came he found 
that when most of the retired farmers discovered 
what he was doing they either helped or didn’t oppose 
him. He took care to see that the leadership was 
divided up among a lot of young men in order to 
have their keenest interest and most active support. 
He didn’t advertise more than most dealers do, and 
he didn’t do much fighting against the mail order 
idea; but his trade did increase, and Hayville now 
gets very little mail order stuff. The country and 




















“This farmer got it put up to him.” 


the town got to understand each other better and 
learned their own possibilities. The lumber dealer 
and the editor started things, and once started the 
town and the country took care of themselves.’’ 

The way this chance acquaintance of mine told the 
story it did sound easy. It has a bit of the self- 
assurance of the story of creation, as though it went 
like this: Sisson said, ‘‘Let there be public spirit, 
and there was public spirit.’? But I happen to know 
from other sources that it was anything but easy and 
that the forces of reform are not yet out of the woods. 
When a town has any kind of a revival it feels bully 
for a while and kicks its beels and cavorts around the 
pasture like a yearling calf. But pretty soon it gets 
tired and lies down to take a nap, and then there is 
danger that it’ll stay asleep. The first victory for 
progress usually is the overthrow of the conservative 
leadership. The second must be dragging the dead 
weight of a passive minority; and this takes the pep 
out of a forward movement as much as fighting active 
opposition. Public spirit, like money, is sometimes 
harder to keep than it is to get in the first place. 


AMONG WIDEAWAKE IOWANS. 


It is rather too bad to tell about progressive and 
wideawake lumbermen at the close of an article de- 
voted to the: inspiring subject of fat heads, but per- 
haps they will forgive me; certainly they’ll serve for 
a striking contrast. 

The first of these is F. J. White, of the Northern 
Lumber Company. This company has its head offices 
at Estherville, Iowa, and they are as nice offices as 
one will find in journeying for a month. I asked Mr. 
White about those offices and he explained that the 
rooms they occupy had been designed for living rooms. 
A man built a furniture store and thought it would 
be about right to live over the store. Being a furni- 
ture man he had an eye for elegance and comfort. 
But for some reason or other he gave over the idea 
and rented the rooms to the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany. This company put in oak furniture that is as 
elegant as the finish of the rooms, and the result is 
something to make one linger over. I mention this 
because of the tendency in these days to make work- 
ing offices decent places to stay in. I suppose the 
business of this company could be handled over a pine 
desk with knot holes in it and a row of notches cut 
along the edge; maybe pleasant surroundings don’t 
make any difference. But I think they do. I notice 
that the way a man is dressed makes about 40 per- 
cent difference in his self-confidence, and I have a 
belief that the same thing is true of the way his 
office looks. If he has to feel apologetic about his 
office when a distinguished business man comes in 
he’ll feel apologetic about his share of the business 
deal and will be at a disadvantage to that extent. 

Mr. White said the bad weather of the early sum- 
mer hurt sales a little but that the farmers were 
generally prosperous and had enough of a surplus to 
carry them over in good shape. So the company 
refuses to worry. If. bad reports come in from the 
yards on one day the following day’s reports usually 
show that the loss has been made up. This expe- 
rience of steady and reasonably good business is 
rather common hereabouts and for this reason the 
professional calamity howler has been reduced to a 
whisperer. ‘The business men find it hard to take 
more than a lanquid and academic interest in what he 
has to say. 


How a Side Line Was Handled. 


R. QO. Clark, local manager for the A. D. Root Lum- 
ber Company, -has farm machinery to sell as well as 
lumber and its usual brood of sidelines. When I 
went in Mr. Clark was looking through a sheaf of 
folders trying to find just the kind of democrat wagon 
that one of his customers wanted. Have you ever 
noticed that when a man wants some sort of gimcrack 
that is not commonly asked for he knows exactly what 
he wants, will not consider anything else, and gets 
madder than a standpatter thinking about Roosevelt 
if the exact thing he has set his mind on can’t be 
located? After the man had gone Mr. Clark wiped 


. 


the sweat from his face and remarked wearily that 
farm machinery was hard to sell and caused him 
more worry than all the rest of his business combined. 
I don’t know anything about selling machines. But 
I do know that by the time a man has mastered all 
the angles of retailing lumber and the commoner side- 
lines he’s due for a little rest and the enjoyment of 
the fruit of his labors instead of being saddied up 
with a new and alien business. 

Mr. Clark and I had a little fun—mean fun, I 
suppose it was. I had an intuition that the man look- 
ing for the spring wagon wasn’t so prompt about 
paying his bills; don’t know why I thought so, but 
1 did. The fellow hung around and listened to us, 
so I asked Mr. Clark if his credits among farmers 
were slow. I wanted to know, at that. This gave 
him a chance to explain, simply and courteously, that 
they were slow, that farmers had wrong ideas about 
the margins charged for lumber, and that they were 
placing too heavy burdens upon dealers by not paying 
promptly. The stuff he told me is true of nine retail 
yards out of ten, and it is something farmers ought 
to have put up to them in a fair and square way. 
This farmer got it put up to him. He squirmed 
around on his chair tor a while and then left very 
suddenly. Mr, Clark remarked with a smile that the 
man owed him several hundred dollars on an old biil. 
I don’t know whether it will make him think seri- 
ously about it or whether he will simply get mad. It 
is easier and more convenient to get mad. 


A Typical Iowan Yard Manager. 


In V. J. Beauman, local manager for the W. T. 
Joyce Company, I found a friend even though we 
had never met before. It always does me good and 
it gives me a profound sense of the scope and meaning 
of the Greatest Journal when a stranger welcomes 
me like a brother for the sake of the paper he has 
long known and trusted. It indicates that the work 
done by men long before. my time and the conscien- 
tious efforts they made to cover the lumber field fully 
and accurately and iuterestingly have beea appre- 
ciated and properly understood and valued. It sets a 
high standard for those of the present time who are 
trying to carry on the work of those pioneers. 

““The competition in Estherville is reasonable and 
fair,’? Mr. Beauman said when we got settled down 
in the inner office. ‘‘That’s the way I like it. If 
I have to do it I can be a fighter, but a man is likely, 
to do something that makes it hard for him to sleep 
nights, and that kind of stuff doesn’t make a hit with 
me. 

‘‘We’re getting this place fixed up as fast as we can 
and we’re building it with the idea of making the 
handling of Jumber as easy and convenient as possible. 
There is still too much use made of bull strength in 
handling lumber, and that kind of a system doesn’t 
pay. 1 want men in the yard and not bulls. We have 
this single-alley shed with an open shed on either side 
of it. This makes it possible to ventilate the middle 
shed by leaving open spaces between the siding boards 
near the bottom. I know this is done with a good 
many sheds that are not protected by neighboring 
open sheds. Not much rain or snow will blow in 
through the cracks, but dust will blow in, and dust 
is as bad as water or worse for lumber that is kept 
in inclosed sheds. The sheds outside break the force 
of the wind. We have cement bearings for the piles 
to rest on and in each bin there is a row of openings 
through these bearings. The shed does not rest on the 
same foundation as the lower bins. 

“‘T think you’ll be interested in knowing that de- 
livering here is done by draymen and is a separate 
business with which we have nothing to do. That’s 
one worry off our minds. I suppose free delivering 
could be started pretty easily by any ono of our 
competitors that cared to take a chance on something 
new. I don’t think any that are here now will make 
the change. This present system has proved too suc- 
cessful and generally satisfactory.’’ 





DEDICATED TO HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION. 


The August 15 issue of the Stearns Co-Operator, pub- 
lished monthly by the employees of the Stearns Interests 
at Ludington, Mich., is dedicated to the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association ‘‘as an acknowledgement of 
the splendid work this association is doing.’’ In the 
article of dedication the importance of codperation is 
strongly emphasized and as an example the strength of 
the Germans, resulting from codéperation of Government 
and business, is cited. ‘‘Saving Money in Lumber Buy- 
ing’’ is an article by G. D. Crain, jr. which points to 
the scant knowledge of lumber among furniture fac- 
tories and the small attention given to buying material. 
Mr. Crain shows clearly the fallacy of supposing that 
buying the cheapest lumber is always the most econom- 
ical practice. 

The paper is well illustrated and in addition to mat- 
ter of a technical nature contains many items of ‘‘‘iuman 
interest,’’? as the newspapers say. That the publishers 
firmly believe in the saving sense of humor is clearly 
shown by the cartoons and jokes scattered liberally 
throughout the paper. ‘‘The Woman’s Corner’’ helps 
to round out an exceptionally well balanced sheet. 


BPBPAAOOOewst 


A FIRM in India has informed an American consular 
officer in that country that it wishes to receive deserip- 
tive matter, cash discounts, and prices f. 0. b. American 
ports or c. i. f, destination, on dry kiln for lumber. Cor- 
respondence may be in English. The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce will, upon application, furnish 
the address to those interested, by referring to Daily 
Consular Report No. 16,082, 
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HOW TO MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. 


Use Black Iron or Zinc Coated Nails—Immerse Shingles Separately in Good Wood Preservative—Edge Better Than 
Flat Grain Shingles—Get Good Carpenter by the Day. 


NINE POINTERS ON SHINGLE LAYING. 


Rep CLouD, NEBR. 

So many items enter into the making of a perfect 
shingle roof, lack of which is always said to be the fault 
of the shingles, that it is necessary to impress fully the 
importance of every step. ; : 

Lack of perfect work in any one of these details 
means a faulty roof and a faulty roof means a knock 
on shingles. 

On the other hand, we affirm that there,can be no 
better roof than one properly laid with shingles. There- 
fore, it becomes necessary for the manufacturers of 
these shingles to give the following directions and it 
makes no difference what any lumberman, architect, con- 
tractor, carpenter or builder may tell you, just remem- 
ber that you can not be sure of your roof unless direc- 
tions are followed but, if followed, you can feel sure cf 
not a single leak from either snow or rain. 

First: Immerse shingles in some good, wood-preserv- 
ing shingle stain, each shingle separately. 

Second: Use galvanized shingle nails with flat heads, 
which do not split shingle. 

Third: Lay sheeting tight with no open cracks. 

Fourth: Lay No. 2 tarred felt over sheeting. 

Fifth: Chimney openings through roof must be made 
exact slant of roof and exact size of chimney. The tin 
flashing must extend at least 8 inches above the roof 
at its shortest point, all to be soldered together in one 
piece, with sides extending at least one foot out on the 
roof in all directions. Many lumbermen allow their 
earpenters and contractors to go through a house roof 
with no flashing whatever but cementing around the 
chimney to the shingle roof and this is what gives shin- 
gles a ‘‘black eye.’’ . 

Sixth: Do not hammer the shingles but only the nail. 
If nails are driven with one blow of the hammer, how 
many split shingles will the roof contain? 

Seventh: No crack between shingles should come 
within 2 inches of any other crack. 

Eighth: Lay shingles not more than 4% inches to 
the weather. 

Ninth: There should be no cross grained shingles, 
but if there happened to be, use them for kindling. 

C. J. Puatt. 
Platt & Frees. 


A WORD ON SHINGLE PRESERVATIVES. 
New YorK CIty. 

We have read a good many of the letters on how to 
lay a lasting shingle roof and have never once seen 
Carbolineum mentioned. As a matter of fact there is 
no better shingle stain for the same reason that there 
is no better wood preservative. 

One article in this department states that a preserva- 
tive can not be applied after the roof is laid. 8S. P. F. 
Carbolineum has such penetrative powers that, six months 
after being applied to a roof, the Carbolineum will have 
distributed itself evenly throughout the entire shingle. 
We have had customers apply 8. P. F. Carbolineum to 
a roof which had been down some time and the shingles 
were curled, but straightened out after being treated. 

Carbolineum is the best, highest-boiling portion of 
pure coal tar possible to obtain without including pitch. 
It never evaporates, never washes out. It can be kept 
for years in an open vessel, and brushes left in it never 
become hard, as there is no water in it. Wood treated 
with S. P. F. Carbolineum is given a dark, reddish brown 
—there is only one color consistent with the best grade 
of wood preservative. BRUNO GROSCHE & Co. 


SHOULD USE IRON NAILS. 
HASTINGS, Pa. 

The best possible appearance combined with the long- 
est life for a shingle roof are the things generally called 
for by the person who is in need of a shingle roof. 

First of all, the pitch of roof. A small porch or 
veranda roof can be as low as 1% pitch, but a large or 
ordinary house roof should be not less than % pitch. 

Second, shingles in order to last as long as possible 
should be laid on roofing lath, not wider than 2% 
inches. Sixteen-inch shingles should be laid 5 inches to 
the weather. This gives 1 inch of a 4-ply. Eighteen- 
inch shingles should be laid 5% inches to the weather. 
This gives 1144 inches of a 4-ply. The starting row at 
the bottom must be double, with laps not less than 144 
inches. 

The point of the shingle should always reach to anil 
rest on the lath on which the third following row of 
butts will range; the butts of the shingles should always 
range with the lower edge of the lath. This makes it 
easy to keep the shingles straight in line, which adds 
greatly to the appearance of the roof. 

In laying the shingle care should be taken that the 
lap is not less than 1% inches. Care should also be 
taken that a joint is not made over a nail; in random 
shingles this is very easy. Use nothing else than the 
old iron cut 4d nail. Insist on the old style black iron 
nail. 

Every shingle should have two nails, except broad, 
flat grain shingles should have three or four nails be- 
cause they are more apt to split than edge grain. Wide 
edge grain shingles do not often plit after they are 
laid and properly nailed. The nail should never be 








driven too tight. The head of the nail should be above 
the shingle. This will keep the shingles from lying too 
tight and will prolong the life of the roof. 

In laying a valley the shingles that are cut for the 
edge of the valley should lie the same as the other 
shingles. Some roofers lay the side edge of the shin- 
ble along the valley and the cut end of the shingle 
against the other shingles. This is wrong because this 
method lays the point of the shingle on the tin valley 
and leaves the chance very good for a series of places 
that will show light and possibly leak along the edge of 
the valley tin. 

A good way to test the iron nail is to put it into the 
claw of the hatchet and bend it; if it breaks off and 
shows dark color it is all right; if it bends or stands 
bending several times then shows bright color then it 
is a steel nail and should be returned to the dealer or 
manufacturers as it will not last half the lifetime of 
a good shingle. 

The writer has overseen the driving of many millions 
of shingles; hence his taik is from experience. 

A. T. STRITTMATTER. 


SHINGLE ROOF CONTEST. 


FITHIAN, ILL. 

For all ordinary construction the wooden shingle roof 
is the best and the best is always the cheapest. This 
kind of a roof has been endorsed by many years otf 
experience. It does not rust or corrode but resists 
decay of every kind. It does not require the upkeep 
and frequent painting that metal or the various patent 
roofings necessitate, the initial cost of building the same 
being all that is required and if properly applied will 
last a great many years. In this country, there is an 
abundant supply of both red cedar and cypress avail- 
able for the manufacture of good shingles for many 
years to come. 

To make the best shingle roof none but the best of 





PROMOTING THE SALE OF LUMBER. 


The new wood utilization contest in which 
cash prizes of $50 are offered by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is open to all lumbermen who 
may desire to enter. The rules of the contest 
have been amended so as to permit letters of 
more than 500 words in length to be considered 
in awarding the prizes. Full particulars of the 
contest are given on page 23. 











materials should be used and experienced workmen em- 
ployed. The roof is one of the most important parts 
of a building and its construction should not be left to 
inexperienced workmen, 

One-third or more pitch is recommended but different 
styles of buildings necessitate a variation in this and 
a good shingle roof can be made with somewhat less 
than one-third pitch. See that the plates and rafters 
are straight, sound and well nailed and of sufficient size 
to keep the roof true and in alignment. The sheathing 
should be sound 1x4-inch or 1x6-inch surfaced to a 
uniform thickness, well nailed and laid 2 inches apart 
to give ventilation to the under side of the roof. 

Use clear vertical grain 5-2 shingles 16 inches long; 
the 16-inch being the most economical. Lay 414 inches 
to the weather, first course at eaves double. Break 
joints an inch and a half or over. Use two nails to 
each shingle driven *%4 inch from the edges and well 
up from the butt, being careful to see that each course 
as laid well covers the nails in the preceding course. 
Split very wide shingles and nail as two. Lay damp 
shingles with butts joining closely, while dry ones should 
have from 4% inch to 4 inch play. It is best to have 
them damp when laid. Use the old fashioned wrought 
iron 3d cut naiis or a heavy zine clad rust-proof nail. 
Finish off the ridge with ridge board of good quality 
well nailed. 

The natural color of red cedar affords a handsome 
roof but a more artistic effect can be produced by dip- 
ping the shingles in a good creosote stain of a shade 
desired before laying. This treatment also preserves 
the shingle. Split the bundles and dip each one sepa- 
rately at least two-thirds of its full length from the 
butt. E. L. Leg, 

Geo. F. Lee & Co. 


ANOTHER IDEA PRESENTED. 


AMES, Iowa. 

To make a good shingle roof I would first get my 
rafters properly spaced, 24 inch centers. Sheath with 
1x6 S1S hemlock laid close. Nail with 9d nails two to 
every rafter. Joints broken every fourth tier. Use 5 
to 2 Washington cedar 4% inches to weather, using gal- 
vanized wire 3d nails two to a shingle regardless of 
width. After wetting down use a chalk line, striking 
two lines. Never use a straight edge. 

Never use stain or paints as it never adds to the life 
of a properly laid shingle roof. Every sixth row laid 
double makes a pleasing effect to a large plain roof. 

T. J. Stewart. 


HINTS FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Linp, WaAsH. 

To make a good shingle roof the most essential point 
is the shingle. We have been cutting the size and qual- 
ity of our shingles to compete with cheap substitutes 
until we have almost ceased to handle a real good shin- 
gle. We can not expect to confine ourselves to the one 
grade but there is always a class of cheap buildings to 
use up the off grade shingles. We read a great deal 
abvut shingle roofs that have been on forty years and 
up and have seen some, but they were not made of 6 to 
2 kiln dried flat grain sap shingles. We believe to get 
the best results one should use a clear, heart, vertical 
grain, air dried, 5 to 2, 6-inch dimension shingle. Next 
in importance (it being understood that one must have 
a good foundation on which to lay any kind. of roof) is 
the nails. We believe it is up to the manufacturer or 
dealer to see that the consumer gets the proper nail to 
use. The manufacturer of substitutes does not leave 
it to the consumer to get his own nails but furnishes 
what he considers to be best adapted to the use. It 
might not be convenient to put a package of nails in 
each bundle of shingles but the manufacturer could buy 
the best nail, say the zine coated cut nail, put up in 
packages of sufficient size to lay 1,000 shingles. These 
could be shipped in the car with shingles. If we were 
writing directions for laying a shingle roof it would be 
as follows: 

1. Make the pitch best suited to the appearance of 
the house but never less than one-third. 

2. Rafters can be 2x4 up to 16 feet; if longer use 
2x6; in either case space 2 feet center and brace well. 

3. Sheathing should be S1S and uniform thickness. 
Start with 1x6 flush with rafter ends, allowing facer 
board to come up flush with top of sheathing. After 
the first boards use 1x4 and space 4% inches from top to 
top. 

4, If roof is to be stained, dip each shingle in creo- 
sote about 10 inches belore laying. 

5. Shingling should begin with a double course pro- 
jecting 2 inches over facer; lay 4% inches to the 
weather. 

6. Use two nails to each shingle 1 inch from either 
edge and 51% inches from the butt. 

J. F. GIBSON. 


MORE PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


LANSING, MINN. 
Always use a good red cedar shingle as we know 
shingles will stand the test if properly put on. 


1. Use a fair grade of lumber and have it surfaced 
one side; then the boards will be the same in thickness 
and the roof will have a flat, even surface. 

2. Lay the roof boards close together. 

3. See that all boards are firmly nailed. 

4. Great care should be taken in putting on the crown 
molding so it will come even with the sheathing so as 
not to have any strain on the shingles; then the shingles 
will lie flat and will not work loose and fall off. 

5. Do not lay any shingle over 5 inches to the 
weather; 4% inches is better. 

6. Shingles must be well nailed, putting two nails 
in each shingle. 

7. If possible always use a zine coated nail as it will 
last longer than any other nail made and not rust; as 
long as the nail holds well the shingle will stay on. 


If the above instructions are followed you will always 
have a good roof. LANSING LUMBER COMPANY. 
Burt J. Hanson, Manager. 


EMPLOY BEST CARPENTER TO BE FOUND. 
Troy, TENN. 

My idea of what it takes to constitute a good roof is 
as follows: We will suppose the frame of the house is 
perfect. The sheathing should be dressed on one or 
both sides to a certain thickness, say % and 4 or 6 
inches wide and nailed on the rafters at each rafter with 
two 81 nails about 2 inches apart. Begin at the bot- 
tom and lay the first course double. Always nail about 
the middle of the shingle in length and about 114 inches 
from the edge. When shingles leave the bale they are 
sprung, caused by the clamping when bundled. They 
should be turned over ali the time as this makes them 
lie closer and they never cup up at the lower end. If 
dry there should be % of an inch space between each 
shingle; if green or near so, about together. The best 
4d nails should be used. I would advise no other thick- 
ness of shingles but the 5-2s (that is, five at the butt 
measure 2 inches thick). The pitch of the roof should 
be at least 14 pitch, the steeper the better. The comh 
or crown should be capped with galvanized ridge roll 
well nailed on and lapped at each joint from 3 to 4 
inches. If a man wants a good roof he must employ 
an A No. 1 man and by the day. 

As to the durability of the roof after it is put on, I 
would advise painting it with linseed oil and red oxide 
of iron powder made into a thick paint which makes a 
lasting outside paint. I class shingle roofs as follows: 
4 and 5-inch Bests No. 1; 4 and 5-inch Economy No. 2; 
Random Clippers No. 3. B. H. SETTLE, Manager, 

Settle Lumber Company. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE TO INCREASE THE USE OF WOOD? 





intelligent Advertising and Merchandising Are Prime Essentials in a Progressive Movement—Consumers Should Be 
Given Fair Treatment—Profitable Publicity Gained by Utilizing Signs. 


DEALER SHOULD PUT HIMSELF IN CUSTOMER’S 
PLACE. 
ADDINGTON, OKLA. 

Wood, since its first use in the shape of the rough 
log to its present highly finished product—lumber—has 
heen and is the most important building material. Of 
late years wood has been losing ground to widely ad- 
vertised substitutes. The reason for this loss can be 
answered briefly in two words—advertising and mer- 
chandising. No substitute is ever as good as the original 
and so it is with the substitutes for wood. But when 
the original fails properly to keep itself and its merits 
before the public and the substitute’s attacks go un- 
answered the result is inevitable—a loss of wood sales 
and a growing belief in the claims of the substitutes. 

What are these claims? The public is told that the 
forest supply is nearly exhausted; that lumber is con- 
stantly increasing in price; that its price is prohibitive 
now; that wood burns; and that wood decays. 

The lumberman himself is largely responsible for the 
first statement, but statistics will disprove that the 
lumber supply is nearly exhausted. Stotistics will alse 
prove that the price of lumber has not increased in 
proportion to other commodities during the last ten 
years. Today wood is the most economical of all build- 
ing materials. Wood burns, to be sure; so does iron 
rust, brick soften, and cement crumble. Of what possi- 
ble use, save for the junk heap, are steel beams or 
girders when they become twisted and distorted in a 
fire? How many brick walls are safe to use again after 
passing through one fire? And as to concrete, there are 
too many late examples that prove its uselessness after 
a hot fire to consider it as fireproof. With late methods 
wood can be made fire resisting and decay delayed or 
eliminated. 

Granted that these facts are self evident, then why 
the decrease in the sale of wood and wood products? 
Again the answer is patent—advertising and merchandis- 
ing. One is lacking and the other out of date. 

Wood as wood spells nothing to the consumer. When 
he thinks of ‘‘ Home’’—‘‘ Barn’ ’—‘‘ Granary ’’—‘‘ Silo’’ 
—he is interested and he conjures up visions of that 
particular building, planning for convenience, comfort, 
and. content. At first he thinks of neither cost nor 
material but rather of the finished product—‘‘ Home.’’ 

Therefore, the lumberman can no longer deal in 2x4s, 
2x6s, or 1x12s, but in houses, barns and silos. He must 
first create the desire and help the growth of his custom- 
er’s idea into a complete structure. The complete idea 
grips the customer’s mind and prepares the way for 
your sale of lumber. Later on the lumberman can point 
out that the use of wood is more economical, more 
adaptable, more artistic and sensible than any of its 
substitutes and finally suggest the wood most suited 
for the use desired and—this is very important—the 
lumberman must not lose sight of the fact that the 
eustomer is buying and is interested in the complete 
structure and not so much in the materials that enter into 
its construction; that he is buying a building—an ideal; 
and not wood—a material. 


Interest the Woman. 


In nearly every case a woman is responsible for the 
building of a home and she plans its smallest detail 
to her best ability. What woman is interested in a 
lumber pile, in wood, be it yellow pine or cypress or 
hardwood? Just talk to her about ‘‘homes’’ and plans 
and in the vernacular ‘‘you’ve started something.’’ 
Here is your opportunity to suggest conveniences, com- 
forts, and step-savers in the shape of built-in cupboards, 
buffets, and book cases. One suggestion that will save 
steps in the home will go farther toward making a sale 
than an hour’s talk about prices, grades, or competitors. 

The lumberman must know his product and the manu- 
facturer should be eager to give any information that 
ihe retailer or consumer may want. In all cases the 
retail lumberman must offer the wood most suitable 
for the particular use and be ready to give reasons 
why it is best. He must be careful about grades, fur- 
nishing the one that fits the case. 

We will eventually come to selling complete structures 
(as to lumber) at a guaranteed price. Too many build- 
ings have never been built because the customer feared 
that ‘‘it would cost too much.’’ Many up-to-the-minute 
lumbermen are today furnishing houses at guaranteed 
prices, certain types of barns at so much a cubic foot 
of space, and granaries at so much a bushel capacity. 
We must make it easy for the customer to buy our goods. 

Again, in studying the customer’s mind, we find he 
not only thinks of the complete building rather than of 
the materials used, but he wonders how much the home 
vill cost complete, how much a cubic foot his barn will 
‘ost, how much a bushel capacity his granary will cost. 
When you wisely talk so much a thousand to him, you are 
talking in a language he does not comprehend, nor does 
he want to learn it. But the mail order houses have 
made it a point to talk (advertise) in the customer’s 
own Janguage and you know whether or not: they have 
heen successful. 


Advertising the Most Important. 


Advertising coupled with modern merchandising will 
bring wood back ‘‘into its own’’ again. But of these 
‘wo the more important is advertising. No matter how 
zood your product may be; no matter if it is far bet- 
‘er than any of its advertised substitutes, it will not 
sell if it is not properly and vigorously advertised. 
This is a day of advertising. It costs more today not 











to advertise than to advertise. The simple announce- 
ment that you, Bill Jones, sell lumber and building ma- 
terial at such and such a place is a waste of good space, 
paper and ink. 

Use your brain for all its worth when you advertise. 
Think and think hard and always from the standpoint of 
your customer. Find out what your customer thinks 
when he wants to build, learn his language—then use 
it. Advertise comfort and happiness in the form of 
homes; protection and economy in the form of barns; 
and conservation and preservation in the form of silos. 

Make your ‘‘ads’’ attractive. In advertising you must 
first catch the eye, then the mind, and create a strong 
desire before you can get anyone to read your story 
and get results. Two forms of advertising that are 
especially productive of results for the retail dealer are 
newspapers and circular letters. If you want to write 
your own copy and do not know what to say, just put 
yourself in your ecustomer’s place and write just what 
you know he would like to hear with interest if you 
were talking to him in your own office about some new 
building. This should give a personal touch to your 
ad. You ean get ideas from any ‘‘ad’’ you see and 
then rewrite the ‘‘ad’’ to suit yourself. No, this is not 
a lecture on advertising, for the writer is a lumberman— 
the same as ‘‘thou.’’ 

But remember—to make it move—two things are 
necessary and only two: Modern advertising and modern 
merchandising. PauL E. KENDALL. 








MUST FIRST CONSIDER CAUSES FOR PRESENT 
CONDITION. 


PAGOSA SPRINGS, COLO. 

To promote the sale of lumber we must first consider 
the causes which have brought the lumber market down 
to its present low stage. The main trouble was started 
in the years past, and may be reviewed briefly as fol- 
jows: With the beginning of the twentieth century 
there was ushered in an era of great prosperity, which 
continued up to the panie of 1907. During those pros- 
perous years business boomed and flourished. Lumber 
went like ‘‘hot eakes’’ and prices jumped and soared. 
The demand for lumber grew and grew, until manu- 
facturers could not supply the demand. Sawmills sprung 
up like mushrooms in all the timbered districts of the 
country. Many investors and operators saw the chance 
to make their pile, and proceeded along the lines of 
‘¢Get-rich Quick Wallingford.’’ Orders were filled 
without much regard for specifications or the require- 
ments of customers. Grades were ‘‘fixed’’ or ‘‘doe- 
tored’’ as suited the occasion. Heart and sap were 
mixed indiscriminately, and very often No. 2 and No. 
3 were substituted for No. 1. 


These conditions had been preceded by the movement 
which reduced the size of lumber from the standard to 
the fractional inch. Prior to that movement, white pine 
operators sawed their boards 17/16 to allow for shrink- 
age during the process of drying, and have sufficient 
stock for the planer so the board would be the required 
inch when it finally reached the consumer. This has 
gradually been ‘‘ whittled down’’ until today we have 
13/16 as representing the standard inch. This rule was 
also applied to widths, and today a 12-inch board meas- 
ures 1114 inches and sometimes even less. 

When the first symptoms of this ‘‘new ailment’’ made 
their appearance, buyers and builders set up a howl and 
protested loud and long, but without success. The manu- 
facturers were in full control of the situation and were 
holding all the trump cards. Their attitude plainly said, 
if customers are dissatisfied let them go and buy else- 
where. Customers did go elsewhere, but soon discovered 
that the system which prevailed at the mill of John 
Smith was identically the same as the one in use at 
Jim Brown’s mill, for all the operators had combined 
and formed their association and were operating under 
the same set of rules. It was then that builders and 
consumers also put their. heads together, and began to 
look about for substitutes; and it seems they have found 
what they were seeking. 

Today conditions are exactly reversed; buyers and con- 
sumers hold the trump cards, and manufacturers are 
reaping what they sowed. As to a remedy and ‘‘what 
can be done to promote the sale of forest products?’’ 
it might be suggested that manufacturers gradually re- 
turn to first principles and give the consumer not only 
a square deal, but also a square foot.of lumber for his 
money, for Abraham Lincoln once said, ‘“You can fool 
some of the people all the time, and all of the people 
some of the time, but you can not fool all the people 
all the time.’’ 

All this may seem entirely too radical as viewed in 
the light of present-day policy, but according to the best 
information at hand the lumber market is in a critical 
condition and desperate cases require desperate remedies. 
Regarding those customers who have turned from wood 
to other materials, they are a ‘‘lost cause’’ to the lum- 
ber trade. But new customers are daily coming for- 
ward and these new customers should receive a square 
deal and also a square foot of lumber for their money. 
Following along these lines the lumber trade may hope 
to regain its lost patronage, wood regain its lost pres- 
tige, and forest products again take their place as the 
standard building material. 

G. A. UTKE. 


ONE MAN’S UNIQUE ADVERTISING PLAN. 
WINCHESTER, VA. 

Dealers in builders’ material who sell lumber fre- 
quently send out large loads of building material that 
make very bulky loads. This is more often the case 
when the customer is hauling the material some dis- 
tance and it is done in order to make as few loads as 
possible. 

In our own business we often send out large loads 
of lumber with doors, windows, cement, roofing or 
plaster piled on top. In other words, it is a travel- 
ing building material advertisement. These very large 
loads go to customers who are from five to twenty miles 
distant and attract much attention and curiosity. Some- 
times we even send out a ‘‘train’’ load, consisting of 
a number of large wagon loads pulled by a tractor. 
The consequent attention and curiosity aroused are pro 
portionately greater. 

What better time for the live dealer to point out to 
the general public that from his yard material may be 
procured in any quantity, large or small? : 

Would suggest a sign like this: 








From 


BUILDERS SUPPLY C0. 


If I was a building material dealer I would have 
some white cardboard signs 18”x50” or larger printed 
to read ‘‘ From Blank Lumber Company,’’ and on every 
large load of material that leaves my place to go any 
distance I would have one of these attached to each 
side of the load. These very large loads of material 
invariably attract a great deal of attention all along 
the route and advertise in a concrete way the dealer as 
‘“*A Firm That Delivers the Goods.’’ 

JOHN W. ROSENBERGER. 























SUCH STUFF AS HOMES ARE MADE OF. 


_ In an article under the above running title in a recent 
issue of the Craftsman the different materials of resi- 
dence construction are intelligently and interestingly 


— and the writer has the following to say of 
wood: 


Turning now to wood, we find that although it does not 
share the extremely durable and fireproof virtues that char- 
acterize the materials just described, it is usually cheaper, 
and possesses sufficiently adaptable and friendly qualities to 
give it a secure place in the architectural field. 

The simplest form in which this material can be used is 
that of siding or clapboards, and although walls so covered 
are sometimes monotonous and uninteresting unless well re- 
lieved by window groups, verandas and other features the 
cottage, farmhouse and stately home of colonial design lend 
themselves admirably to this construction, as the example on 
the preceding page testifies. 

Shingles, for both walls and roof, are always attractive, 
either when left to weather to a silvery gray or when stained 
some soft tone of reddish or golden brown or mossy green; 
but for a very large house shingles are likely to prove mo- 
notonous, unless combined with other materials. One of the 
pictures shows an unusually charming use of shingles for 
the hipped, dormer-broken roof. In California, redwood 
shakes, or extra large shingles, are employed for the walls 
of cottages and bungalows with remarkably pleasing result. 

Necdless to say wood construction is especially appropriate 
among woodland surroundings, and where a distinctly rustic 
type of architecture is desired logs or slabs may be used, 
although these are usually confined to summer homes. In 
the December number of the Craftsman an illustrated article 
on slab construction will be found, and Mr. Stickley’s own 
homestead, included among our illustrations, is an interest- 
ing and successful example of a permanent log dwelling. 

As to the use of half-timber, we can hardly do better than 
quote J. H. Elder-Duncan, who, in his delightful book of Eng- 
lish “Country Cottages” says: “Half-timber work is one of 
the most abused methods of tuilding now extant. The beauti- 
ful effects achieved by its use in former times can be seen 
in many countries, notably in Kent, Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire. But the beauty obtained by sound and hon- 
est workmanship is rarely seen nowadays. Half-timber should 
be a substantial framework, consisting of uprights tenoned 
into horizontal sills and heads, which in their turn are se- 
cured to substantial corner posts, the framework being 
strengthened by diagonal pieces. These diagonals were usu- 
ally curved in the old work, and these curved pieces are 
best if they are so grown. The tenons should not run through 
the timbers, but be secured by wooden pins, the heads of 
which are left projecting. All the timbers should be left 
rough from the saw—they are better if only roughly squared 
—and are simply treated with boiled oil or thin tar. The 
joints should be made with a mixture of red and white lead, 
rendered workable with a small amount of boiled oil. In 
the old work the spaces between the timbers were filled with 
brick, usually set on edge and left plain, or covered with 
plaster. 

“Modern half-timber, in nine cases out of ten, consists of 
thin slats of carefully planed timber nailed to the brick wall 
and provided with projecting pin-heads, the brick work show- 
ing between the slats being covered with rough-cast or plaster 
in imitation of the old work. The whole thing,” adds this 
author emphatically, “is a disgusting sham for which no 
possible or valid excuse can be advanced.” 
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LUMBER AND BOX AND SHOOK ASSOCIATIONS MEET. 


North Carolina Pine and Wooden Container Organizations Hold Joint Session and Banquet—Discuss Reclassification 
7 of Lumber and Trade Extension—Outsiders Speak. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 18—The North Carolina 
Pine Association held its regular monthly meeting here 
today at the Hotel Chelsea, and it was a huge suc- 
cess as the attendance was very large, there being thirty- 
five members present and a number of guests. The dis- 
cussions were more free and general than has been the 
ease at many of the meetings. The program was not 
large but several subjects of much importance to the 
industry were gone into. The members refrained from 
talking on one subject only and that was trade condi- 
tions. The meeting was held in one of the private din- 
ing rooms of the hotel and at the same time another 
meeting was being held by the North Carolina Pine Box 
& Shook Manufacturers in another room. Capt. Nathan 
O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C., called the meeting to or- 
der at 11 a. m., and expressed his pleasure at the large 
number of members present. He declared that the in- 
terest thus manifested boded well for the future pros- 
perity of the association and the industry. 

Because no meeting had been held tor sixty days the 
minutes of the last meeting were read by Secretary W. 
B. Roper and approved. 

President O’Berry first called for the report of the 
committee on trade extension, A. T. Gerrans, chairman. 
Mr. Gerrans’ committee sympathized with tuis new wok 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
asked the Pine asso- 
ciation to make a 
yearly contribution to 
further this work to 
cover a period of five 
years. This matter 
aroused considerable 
discussion, in the 
midst of which in or- 
der further to support 
this movement Mr. 
Gerrans read an ex- 
tremely interesting 
paper on the import- 
ance of advertising 
wood. as against sub- 
stitutes and the value 
of educating the ulti- 
mate consumer. His 
remarks were highly 
appreciated by those 
present and took deep- 
rooted effect. Owing 
to some present not 
being familiar with 
the work of the trade 
extension department 
of the National it 
was decided to post- 
pone action on the ap- 
propriation until the 
next meeting so that 
all may acquaint them- 
selves with the proposition and come prepared to vote 
the amount they deem wise. 

D. O. Anderson, Marion, S. C., chairman of the ad- 
vertising committee, reported that already good results 
were being obtained from the advertising campaign, al- 
though it was but in its infancy. Mr. Anderson also ad- 
voecated the trade-marking of lumber by the members so 
that the trade would be sure of getting North Caro- 
lina pine when called for, and in the course of the open 
discussion of this matter other suggestions were put 
forth to promote the use of North Carolina pine. Some 
of the members who at the outstart were a little back- 
ward about going into the advertising proposition are 
now open advocates of it. Secretary Roper also en- 
lightened the members as to how their money was being 
spent and what results had thus far been obtained. 

C. I. Millard, chairman of the committee to appear 
before the Federal Trade Commission, said there was but 
little of interest he could add to the reports already pub- 
lished of what had transpired at the kearing. He was of 
the opinion that the hearings being held would result 
beneficially to lumbermen generally. 


Proposed Lumber Reclassification Discussed. 


Perhaps the most important matter on the program 
was next discussed. This was the proposed reclassifi- 
cation of lumber and lumber products a hearing on which 
is to be given before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at an early date. Charles Hill, chairman of the 
transportation committee, spoke on this question, de- 
claring that lumbermen should have a harmonious view in 
presenting their case before the commission, and as it 
was intended to hold a meeting of lumbermen in Chi- 
cago at an early date to consider this matter and to 
present a solid front of lumbermen before the commis- 
sion, it was important that the Pine association send a 
delegation to codperate with the other representatives 
there. The president was instructed to appoint such a 
committee and President O’Berry appointed Mr. Hill, 
chairman of the committee, with full authority to select 
any other members of his transportation committee to 
attend the Chicago meeting. 

Because of the recent death of R. J. Camp, vice presi- 
dent of the association, it was necessary to elect a suc- 
cessor. Virginia members presented the name of J. L. 
Camp, of Franklin, Va., as their choice and he was 
unanimously elected vice president. 





NATHAN O’BERRY, GOLDSBORO, 








The time and place for holding the next monthly 
meeting were discussed and it was decided to hold it in 
Norfolk. The detinite date was left’ to be decided on by 
the president and secretary. 

No further business coming up for discussion the 
meeting adjourned at 12:40 p. m. 


PINE BOX AND SHOOK MEN’S SESSION. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 18.—The regular quar- 
terly meeting of the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook 
Manufacturers’ Association was held in this city today 
at the Hotel Chelsea. The officers of the association were 
much pleased at the attendance, thirty-four being pres- 
ent. President W. L. Rice, of Philadelphia, Pa., called 
the meeting to order at 11 a. m. 

Secretary R. W. Jordan, of Emporia, Va., read the 
minutes of the previous meeting and these were ap- 
proved. 

One matter forcibly brought to the attention of the 
members was the promotion of the wooden box as a ship- 
ping container to offset the inroads of the substitute 
package. It was pointed out that lumbermen were al- 
ready codperating in this matter in that they were or- 
dering all of their supplies to be shipped in wooden 
boxes and the box people were also asked to do this 


RICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OFFICERS OF NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATIONS PROMINENT AT JOINT MEETING AND BANQUET. 


and work for the advancement of this campaign. Some 
discussion was indulged in on the subject of advertis- 
ing but no definite steps were taken. 

Reclassification of lumber was the next subject to be 
discussed and the importance of some action being taken 
on this was readily recognized. In order to give the 
members a clearer insight into the situation, F. C. Gif- 
ford, Chicago secretary of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers, had made the long trip from his 
city to tell the box people what had been done thus far, 
and the importance of uniform action on the part of all 
lumber interests. The Box association appointed a spe- 
cial committee to confer with the committee from the 
North Carolina Pine Association and to attend the meet- 
ing of lumbermen to be held in Chicago very shortly 
under the auspices of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The following were appointed on 
this committee: L. H. Swan, Norfolk, Va.; W. L. Nufer, 
Petersburg, Va.; F. E. Rogers, Norfolk, Va., and R. W. 
Jordan, Emporia, Va. 

It was decided that the association hold its next 
meeting in November at Baltimore, Md. The exact 
date of this meeting will be announced later on. The 
meeting adjourned at 1 p. m. 


THE JOINT CONFERENCE. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 18. At 2 p. m. about 
eighty members and guests of the North Carolina Pine 
Association and the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook 
Manufacturers’ Association assembled in joint meeting 
as had been previous arranged for. W. L. Rice, of Phila- 
delphia, was chosen as chairman of the meeting with 
R. W. Jordan, secretary of his association, and the 
president and secretary of the Pine association seated 
beside the chair. The meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of bringing the lumbermen and box men in closer 
personal contact to inspire a better feeling among them 
and also a codperation for the betterment of the indus- 
tries. In calling the meeting to order, Chairman Rice 
said he considered the meeting a momentous occasion. 
He had searched association records and failed to find 
where two associations by every law opposed to each 
other have met in joint session and that a new theory 
in commercialism had been started. He stated that the 
members of both associations now played in the same 
lot instead of being on opposite sides of the fence. He 
expressed the earnest hope that the meeting would be 
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but one of many more such meetings to be held in the 
future. 


Declared Codperation a Valuable Thing. 


Chairman Rice introduced the first speaker before the 
convention, George W. Jones of New York, whose sub- 
ject was ‘‘Codperation Between the Lumber Manufac- 
turers and the Box Maker from the Lumberman’s Stand- 
point.’’ During the course of his remarks Mr. Jones 
declared that codperation was a valuable thing and 
should claim the very earnest consideration of lumber- 
men and box men. He pointed out where other lines 
of industry had codperated along lawful lines with the 
result that they secured a fair profit on their business. 
No two classes of business, Mr. Jones said, were more 
closely related than the box and lumber business as 
the lumbermen needed the box people and vice versa. 
He hoped that all present would look back on this 
initial joint meeting as the dawn of a brighter day for 
both industries. He also urged the use of wooden 
boxes and complimented Secretary Roper, of the Pine 
association, on several articles written by him urging the 
members to specify that goods consigned to them be 
shipped in wooden packages. He was frequently inter- 
rupted by applause and his talk was keenly appreciated. 

A suggestion was made by the chairman that the slo- 
gan of the joint con- 
vention be made ‘‘Co- 
operation and Recipro- 
eity,’? and this was 
readily agreed to. 

The next speaker to 
be introduced was 
David Lubin, delegate 
of the United States 
to the International 
Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Rome, Italy, who 
spoke on ‘‘Rural 
Credits.’’ Mr. Lubin 
said he was not going 
to say very much 
about rural credits 
but would ask the 
members to read the 
pamphlet which he had 
brought with him, 
completely covering 
this subject. In the 
course of his short. dis- 
course he outlined the 
work the Internation- 
al Institute was doing 
in collecting reliable 
statistical information 
along agricultural 
lines and also paid a 
compliment to the rur- 
al credit system of 
Germany. The system in the United States, he declared, 
was still in many ways behind the times but he hoped 
ner before long many changes for the better would be 
made. 

Chairman Rice next introduced F. E. Rogers, of the 
E. H. Barnes Company, Norfolk, Va., who spoke on 
‘*Boxes and Shooks.’’ Statistics as to the extent of the 
box industry in Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas 
were given by Mr. Rogers, which were very interest- 
ing, and he also urged the use of wooden boxes. 

The attention of the meeting was called by the chair- 
man to the important matter of the proposed reclassi- 
fication of lumber rates by the railroads. He said that 
this matter had been fully discussed at the meeting of 
the Box association and a committee appointed to at- 
tend the Chicago meeting after a full resume of the 
action thus far taken had been given by F. C. Gifford, 
of Chicago. He asked Mr. Gifford again to explain 
the situation to those present and this was done in a 
very clear and concise manner. 


Advocated Education of the Consumer. 


A. T. Gerrans, of the John L. Roper Lumber Com- 
pany, New Bern, N. C., whose subject was ‘‘ Advertis- 
ing,’’? was the next speaker. At the outset of his re- 
marks Mr. Gerrans declared that optimism is the curse 
of lumbermen, and that lumbermen were not suffering 
so much from the inroads of substitutes as they were 
from optimism. Many Chicago and other lumbermen in 
the West still base great hopes, he said, on the railroad 
trade and expect many orders from this source notwith- 
standing the fact that the majority of bridges, cars etce., 
are being built of stone, concrete, steel ete. He advo- 
cated most strongly the education of the ultimate con- 
sumer in the proper uses of wood and warned those 
present not to sell lumber for a purpose for which it 
was not in any way suited, for to do such a thing 
would be to cut their own throats. 

Chairman Rice suggested that a permanent committee 
be appointed, consisting of members of the two asso- 
ciations, to confer at frequent intervals for the better- 
ment and uplift of the two industries. Acting on this 
suggestion a motion was made and unanimously carried 
that a joint committee be established, composed of the 
president of each of the associations, they in turn to 
appoint two of their members, making a total of six, 

(Concluded on Page 49.) 
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NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS IN CONVENTION. 


Valuable Suggestions for Trade Furtherance Made at Association’s Sixth Annual Meeting— Expert Discusses Better 
Salesmanship—Economy of Wooden Containers Told. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 24.—The sixth annual con- 
vention of the National Commissary Managers’ Associa- 
tion was called to order in the 
j convention hall of the Gibson 
Hotel at 10:30 this morning by 
® resident F. M. Meadows, of 
| 2ineville, Ky. The meeting was 
opened with an invocation by Rev. 
Frederick L. Fagley. Mayor F. S. 
Spiegel, on behalf of the city, 
and S. R. Meyer, on behalf of the 
business organizations, welcomed 
the convention. Response to the 
addresses of welcome was given 
by J. M. Bailey, of the Bailey 
Lumber Company, Penland, N. C. 


Officers’ Reports. 

President Meadows then read 
his annual address, in which he 
pleaded for the loyal support and 
cooperation of members. Secre- 
tary Tracy D. Luccock, of Chi- 
eago, followed with his report, 
briefly summarizing the work of 
the association and declaring that the ‘‘association, to 
fulfill its destiny, must of necessity put into more active 
practice those principles of codperation on which it was 
founded. ’’ 





‘*Personality in Business.’’ 
‘Personality in Business’’ was the subject assigned 
to Anderson Pace, of Chicago, and that speaker carried 
his audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm.  Per- 








President Meadows spoke briefly on ‘‘ Fundamentals 
of Buying,’’ and then called upon J. R. Sheridan, of 
the Consolidation Coal Company, Fairmont, W. Va., 
operating about forty stores in West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and in Kentucky. The gist of Mr. Sheridan’s 
experience was that purchases should be made in small 
amounts and in somewhat narrower range of styles and 
varieties. 

Other speakers in discussing the purchase of lard 
declared there were substantial economies in buying in 
tubs and tierces. 

On the subject of ‘‘Cleaning Out Old Stock’’ a 
speaker said he did not allow monthly inventory to 
show more than doubie the monthly sales. R. F. Mason, 
of the Dull Mercantile Company, Meyersdale, Pa., said 
that if the buyer kept in mind at the time of buying 
the prospect of having unsalable stock he would buy 
less ‘‘lead stuff.’’ 

On the subject of advertising Mr. Lindsay said he 
used a weekly paper, the clerk in each department con- 
tributing the part pertaining to his stock. But, he said, 
there are other ways of advertising, the one best way 
being in service. 


Committees Appointed. 


The secretary then announced the following com- 
mittees: 


Auditing—A. M. Phillips, Altoona, Ala.; J. C. Hunsaker, 
Jenkins, Ky., and A. M. Putney, Putney, W. Va. 

Constitution and Bylaws—E. L. Harley, Warren, Ark.; J. C. 
Ziegler, Clarks, La., and E. O. Byrd, Sharon, W. Va. 

Resolutions—J. M. Bailey, Penland, N. (.; E. O. Lewis, 
Sesser, -Ill., and G. S. Kinzer, Wayland, Ky. 

Nominating—W. B. Harris, Monoville, W. Va.; J. W. Wal 
ters, Franklin, N. J.. and W. F. Shoeffer, Thayer, Il. 





people like and who sells the goods in the way the peo- 
ple want them. At the conclusion of Mr. Yonker’s ad 
dress the session adjourned. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 26.—Thursday’s session was 
opened with an address by A. E. Swanson, of the North 
western University, on the cost. of doing business, 

Following this came the opening of the question box, 
with a discussion of delivery systems, increasing trade 
of foreign employees; advisability of operating ice 
plants and refrigerating systems in connection with com- 
missaries; handling clerks; purchases and cash and 
credit sales. 

The auditing committee reported the books and ac- 
counts of the association to be correct and commended 
the work of the secretary and treasurer. 

The resolution committee presented resoluiions, thank- 
ing the hotels, press, officers, entertainment committee 
and ascociate members and recommended the assessment 
of $1 on each member. All of these were adopted with- 
cut a dissenting vote. 

The constitution and by-laws committee recommended 
an amendment to the by-laws, making the dues $3 in- 
stead of $2, which recommendation was adopted. 

Election of officers for the coming year resulted as 
follows: 

President—J. Milton Bailey, Penland, N. C. 

Pacific coast vice president—G. A. Musson, Weed, Cal. 

Southern vice president—A. M. Phillips, Altoona, Ala. 

Central vice president—E. L. Harley, Warren, Ark. 

Southeastern vice president—-F. S. Meyer, Hopkins, Fla. 

Northern vice president—John I. Bellaire, Blaney, Mich. 





J. M. BAILEY, PENLAND, N. C.; 
Newly Elected President. 


TRACY D. LU. COCK, CHICAGO; 
Reélected Secretary. 


Pacific Coast Vice President. 


G. A. MUSSON, WEED, CAL. ; F. M. MEADOWS, PINEVILLE, KY. ; 


Retiring President. 


PROMINENT OFFICIALS PARTICIPATING IN THE NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS ASSOCIATION’S SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AT CINCINNATI. 


sonality, he said, is the quality that managers inject 
into their business, that gives to it and to all those 
connected with it a pleasing and attractive individuality. 

Secretary Luccock made a few brief announcements 
and the morning session adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The opening number of the second session of the con- 
vention was an address by F. C. Gifford, of Chicago, 
secretary of the National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers, who told ‘‘How the Commissary Manager Can 
Assist the Operating Company.’’ [Mr. Gifford’s speech 
appears on the front page, with continuation on this 
page. ] 

Experience Meeting. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Gifford’s address President 
Meadows opened the ‘‘ Experience Meeting’’ with a few 
remarks on the advisability of managers assuming the 
clerk’s viewpoint, remembering that they—the man- 
agers—were themselves formerly clerks. ; 

J. C. Ziegler, of Clarks, La., commissary manager of 
the Louisiana Central Lumber Company, spoke briefly, 
and E. L. Harley, of Warren, Ark., manager of the 
Arkansas Trading Company, said that enthusiasm is the 
keynote of success in any calling. 

Tiff Conger, of the Sewanee Fuel & Iron Company, 

Chattanooga, Tenn., said managers often make the mis- 
take of assuming that clerks know more than they do 
know. They should be taught and trained in periodical 
gatherings in the nature of schools. 
- E. C. Downman, of the Kirby Lumber Company, of 
Houston, Tex., with ‘‘How to Manage Clerks to Win 
Their Loyalty and Increase Their Efficiency’’ as his 
text, made a very inspiring address, 

R. M. Lindsay, of Lafollette, Tenn., emphasized the 
importance of departmentizing and specializing stock 
and selling in order that salesmen may master the stocks 
and their selling features. 

J. E. Vawter, of Ansted, W. Va., warmly compli- 
mented Mr. Lindsay, declaring that his methods must 
surely be ‘‘winners.’’ 


Question Box—E. C. Downman, Houston, Tex.; R. M. Lind- 
say, Lafollette, Tenn., and Cliff Conger, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

In a discussion of the cost of doing business experi- 
ences varied from § percent to 18 percent. The taking 
of inventory was shown to afford the greatest benefit 
in the way of information regarding the salability of 
the merchandise on hand. 

At this stage of the proceedings associate members 
were given an opportunity to express themselves on sub- 
jects pertaining to the work of the association and its 
relations with them. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


An address on ‘‘ Better Management and Better Sales- 
manship,’’ by J. W. Fisk, director of selling service of 
the J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, Mich., was the 
opening number on Wednesday morning’s program. Of 
the three forees in merchandising—men, materials and 
money—the most important is men; because incapable 
men can waste all the materials and money. While ef- 
fort has been expended in advertising and the education 
of advertising men not much has been done to train 
the selling forces. While buying is important, selling 
is more important and the selling force is the one 
factor that determines the success of the business. The 
clerks are the true representatives of the business be- 
sause they come into direct contact with the trade. 
Along this line Mr. Fisk took up the various phases of 
selling and showed the steps taken in interesting cus- 
tomers, creating the desire for goods and closing the 
sale. Interest in the customer should not cease, he said, 
with the making of the sale, for the pleased customer 
is the best advertisement for any store. Therefore, the 
customer should be sent from the store with a feeling 
that he has been welcomed and treated with courtesy 
and friendliness, 

H. S. Yonker, of Philadelphia, of the division of com- 
mercial research of the Curtis Publishing Company, next 
spoke on ‘‘Retail Merchandising.’? The gist of Mr. 
Yonker’s address was that the successful retailer is he 
who keeps the kind of store and the kind of goods the 


Eastern vice president—J. W. Walters, Franklin, N. J. 

Secretary and treasurer—Tracy D. Luccock, Chicago. 

A dozen cities asked for the 1916 convention. Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Cincinnati had delegations present 
to extend invitations. Speakers from these three cities 
were heard. The convention voted by acclamation and 
made it unanimous that Chicago be the choice for the 
place for holding next year’s meeting. 

The association then adjourned. 

The convention visitors have been lavishly entertained 
by Cincinnati. The entertainment features included 
theater parties, dinners, out-door entertainments, auto 
rides, banquets, dutch luncheons and vaudeville, alto- 
gether making the occasion one long to be remembered 
by all who attended this notable convention of the Na- 
tional Commissary Managers’ Association. 








WOOD THE ONE ECONOMIC MATERIAL 
FOR CONTAINERS. 


(Continued from the Front Page.) 
have to handle more carefully, which of course means 
slower work, always protecting the boxes from sharp 
contact with other packages. Then, too, to get the same 
weight, you have many more packages, as wood is so 
much stronger and consequently will safely contain 
greater weight. 

To sum it all up, you should insist that your goods 
be shipped in wood, because it is the most sanitary pack- 
age known; it is stronger, and consequently insures a 
safe delivery to you; it is much cheaper in the long run 
because it requires less handling cost; you are respect- 
ing one of the largest employers of labor in the country 
by using its products; you are assisting in the campaign 
waged against the worst evil of this country—and that is 
the great economic waste—and, lastly, you would be mak- 
ing money for yourselves and your operating companies. 

Therefore, when you place orders, always instruct 
the use of a container that meets all of these require- 
ments, and say ‘‘Ship in wood.’’ 
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MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALERS AND BOX MEN MEET. 


Hear Talks on Ways to Promote and Increase Use of Low Grade Lumber at Monthly Luncheon of Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago—Must Use Boxes. 


Pertinent talks on how to promote and increase the 
uses of low grade lumber were given at the second 
monthly luncheon of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago. Over 100 lumber manufacturers, wholesalers 
and box makers gathered around the luncheon table 
at 12:15 p. m. last Wednesday in the dining room of 
the lumbermen’s new home. Following. the luncheon 
President George J. Pope, of the association, called the 
meeting to order and outlined the objects of the meet- 
ing. He then called on H. E. Christenson, of Milwan- 
kee, to address the assembly. 

Mr. Christenson said that he had been giving the 
question of cull lumber many years of thought and that 
the lumbermen of Milwaukee were doing their share of 
the work to promote and extend the use of cull or box 
lumber. ‘*The stumpage value as compared with the 
price received is so much in arrears,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
it is impossible for any more box lumber to be con- 
sumed even at the price it is being offered at.’’ Sub- 
stitute packages had come in and presented a solid 
front. The lumbermen had been their own worst 
enemy and it was time for them to get busy to keep 
the market they already have. He thought the lumber 
industry as a whole should ask for the use of wooden 
packages by the commissary and country stores. Al- 
ready, he said, some of the smaller country stores were 
marking their orders ‘‘ship in crates or wooden pack- 
ages.’’ The time to make such arrangements was 
when the salesman was ealling on them. Wooden ¢on- 
tainers should be specified at that time. He called par 
ticular attention to the circulars which were passed 
around and the arguments set forth in them. He pleaded 
for community assistance. The lumbermen who make 
their living out of the woodworking industry should 
assist the community in which they reside by boosting 
wooden products. By accepting anything that came in 
paper cartons they were doing an injury to the lumber 
business. Each wholesaler should be induced to use the 
products of wood in the shape of wooden packages, 
which would be of great assistance to the trade at 
large. 

Mr. Christenson said he eame originally from the 
North and that a large number of wholesale grocers 
had business with the lumber camps in that section. 
He thought that pressure should be brought to bear 
upon them to join hands with the lumber people look- 
ing to their products being shipped in wooden contain- 
ers. He declared that the little corner grocery store 
was the place to talk about and boost the wooden pack- 
uge. The box has a value-after the contents have been 
removed and this was a good talking point for the rea 
son that the substitute package can only be used once. 
Lumber salesmen, he thought, could help by doing a 
little missionary work in pointing out the superiority 
of wood over the substitutes. He urged that an endless 
chain be started, each lumberman writing ten letters 
and asking their friends to write ten letters. In this 
way the wooden box container would receive a boost in 
the right direction. 


‘*Find a Market; Then Boost.’’ 


President Pope said that the next speaker needed no 
introduction from him. He was known to the box manu- 
facturers present and also to the Chicago lumbermen. 
He then called on B. F. Masters, who addressed the 
meeting. 

Mr. Masters said that the job had been wished on 
him, that he had not been prompted on what to say and 
that his reflections would be from an industry in which 
he was trying to earn his bread and butter. In part 
he said: 


It is generally acknowledged that the lumber business is 
second to the steel industry. Wherever you find agricultural 
resources you will find that the pioneers were the lumbermen 
who removed the timber and acted as advance agents of pros- 
perity. In times gone by the low grade product was practi- 
eally a drug on the market. The box manufacturer was the 
only consumer of this product and the lumbermen have dealt 
with this problem for some time and have been gcasting 
about for a market for the low grade product, with the 
result that several years ago low grade lumber prices were 
advanced until the box men could not make a profit. The 
result was the substitute package. Notwithstanding prices 
are lower today than they ever have been the substitute 
package has gained a footing which it will be very hard to 
remove. So far as the initial package is concerned a wooden 
box can not be sold in competition with a substitute package. 

An investigation and analysis of the condition has revealed 
the fact that price was the paramount consideration in the 
use of the substitute package. The last report of the General 
Managers’ Association showed that there were nearly 2,000,- 
000 loss and damage claims handled by the carriers of the 
United States for the year ended June 30, and the amount 
of money involved was a trifle less than $40,000,000—more 
than 300 percent increase in the loss and damage claims 
since the use of the substitute package. The interests of 
the lumbermen and the box men are common and identical 
in bringing this to the attention of the carriers. 

I am pleased to know this meeting is called with a view 
of bringing together the manufacturers of low grade lumber 
and the manufacturers of wooden boxes. I believe if you 
will review the lumber business for the last twenty years you 
will find that the question of loss and gain to the manu- 
facturer of lumber—I am speakirg of the manufacturer, the 
sawmill man-—has very largely depended on the market for 
his low grade material. Your low grade lumber costs you 
just as much to produce as the high grade lumber. Box 
grades that are fit for no other purpose can be sold at less 
than cost to better advantage than to burn the material. 

I can remember when culls were sold on this market for 








$5 and $6, and a better grade than is being offered today, 
and such material was burned. You can not base your 
price of box material on the cost of production. Any ad 
vance in the cost of low grade material simply widens the 


. cost between the wooden package and the substitute con 


tainer. 
The Vital Question Today. 


The vital question before us today is to promote the use 
of the wooden box. If the lumber business is the second 
industry in the country, and if the box interests are closely 
allied to the lumber business, then the business of all the 
gentlemen present is to find a market for the low grade 
material and promote the use of the wooden box, and do your 
best to boost the wooden package. 

You may talk all you want about the merits of your pack- 
age, but do not overlook the fact that the last resting place 
for most of us is an old wooden box. We should increase the 
use of the wooden package through every source we can. 
About 800,000 people are diréctly employed in the produc- 
tion, handling and use of lumber. That is a big percentage 
when you take into consideration the army of people who are 
dependent upon those employed in the industry for a living. 

A good place to promote the use of the wooden package is 
the country town where a retailer has a yard. He is usually 
a substantial business man, and if you can get him to raise 
his hand for the promotion of the wooden industry in all its 
forms you will have accomplished a great deal. All the man- 
ufacturers have salesmen all over the country who could 
just as well talk for the wooden package, if the necessary 
data are placed in their hands. We lack concerted action 
in this direction. 

If the plan which we are discussing here today and which 
has been recently taken up by the National Association of 





GEORGE J. POPL, CHICAGO; 
President Lumbermen’'s Association. 


Box Manufacturers and the lumbermen connected with that 
organization is acted upon we are finally going to get some- 
where on this question of the use of lumber and lumber 
products. 


‘*Codperation; Then Absolute Unity.’’ 


D. L. Goodwillie, of Chicago, was the next speaker. 
He said he considered the present meeting an epoch 
making oeceasion. He was glad to see the shook man, 
box man and lumberman—the seller and buyer and the 
manufacturer and user—on one common ground and for 
one purpose. First of all, he said, what was necessary 
was codperation and then absolute unity. He would 
like to go further and see more meetings of like nature 
in this city and have the work carried forward in other 
sections of the country. ‘‘Every salesman believes in 
the goods he sells and this should be characteristic of 
all lumbermen. He can not afford to straddle the fence, 
sell brick and other building materials and then sell 
good lumber.’’ Mr. Goodwiilie said he believed in the 
lumber business and that he talked it wherever he went. 
He thought that the lumberman was not doing his duty 
unless he told his friends and the grocery people in 
every town in which he visted to have their goods shipped 
in the wooden package. The good salesman does not 
beg to have his goods taken off his hands but he sells 
them on their merits, and in this case he could tell the 
demerits of the substitute and still run a good chance 
of getting the business. Mr. Goodwillie said that he be- 
lieved he was right in making the statement that rail- 
road statistics recently compiled showed the percentage 
of substitute packages to be no greater than before 
the famous Pridham case, which showed that the Na- 
tional Association of Box Manufacturers to his mind 
was carrying on some extellent promotion work. He 
believed that the lumbermen could do some mighty good 
work for the box manufacturers in the extending of 
wooden packages, and thanked them for the opportunity 
of getting together. 

The next speaker was T. J. Wilcox, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., who spoke for the box shook manufacturers. He 
explained in detail the work being done by the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers in teaching shippers 
the proper methods for nailing boxes. Mr. Wilcox said 
there were a whole lot of them in this wooden box 
























business with the idea of making it their life’s work, 
that they had had good times and bad times and that 
there was varied opinion as to what had caused the 
ups and downs. Sometimes he thought it was the fault 
ot the lumbermen and then other times he placed the 
blame somewhere else. He said that in 1896 to 1898 
No. 4 northern pine boards could be bought for almost 
nothing. Since that time lumbermen had substituted 
for No. 3 and 4 boards the product of the mill which 
formerly went under the boilers. Low grade lumber, 
he said, in 1907 and 1908 became so high that the box 
men were unable to pay the price and compete with the 
substitute package. The box consumers had to resort 
in a measure to the substitute package in self protection. 
This condition prevails somewhat today. 

He said that while he had no definite plan of action 
in mind to boost the wooden package he thought every- 
body should help to create a market for the wooden 
product. A word dropped here and there would bring 
good results. Talk, he said, is all right ‘‘but let us 
stop talking and begin to do something.’’ 

John Lind, secretary of the National Slack Cooperage 
Association, also called attention to the circular regard- 
ing the use of wooden packages for foodstuffs. His 
organization, he said, was working on the lumber side 
as the fight is for the wood industry as a whole. He 
said that one of the first objects was to get the lumber 
people to use and insist on goods being shipped in wood. 
Mr. Lind submitted the following as an argument in 
favor of the wooden package, whether box or barrel: 
Railroad claims for 1914.......... eee ere $37,000,000 
Increase in railroad claims for decade.......... .314 percent 
Increase in railroad business for decade.........100 percent 

The fiber and paper box industry is only ten years 
old, Mr. Lind stated, which shows that a large percent- 
age of the loss and damage claims was due to the sub- 
stitute package. 

Francis L. Johnson, jr., urged all lumbermen to help 
promote the use of wood. He said that one trouble is 
that when a lumberman builds a house nine chances 
out of ten he uses stucco or some other substitute in- 
stead of wood. The speaker said that it is of para- 
mount importance to boost wood at all times. 


J. A. Johnson, of the Southern Saw Mill Company, 
of New Orleans, read a telegram from headquarters 
which told of the work the company is doing in the 
promoting of the use of the wooden package: 


Our Ascension Company’s commissary sales $200,000 
yearly. Have favorable responses from many merchants 
promising much assistance for wooden packages. Still work- 
ing. Mailing you written responses. Outlook encouraging. 
Mail us any suggestions from association for prosecuting 
work. 

A. Fletcher Marsh, chairman of the traffic committee 
ot the National Hardwood Lumber Association, was 
down for a taik on traffic matters but the time had 
been used up by the discussion on low grade lumber 
so he only briefly outlined the work his committee was 
doing, the talk lasting about one minute. 

Betore adjourning President Pope called attention 
of all present to the leaflets that had been distributed 
for the information of those participating in the meet- 
ing and urged all present to act upon the suggestion. 
‘*Let us see if we can not apply them,’’ he said. 

The meeting then adjourned. 





SHOWS FOREST ACTIVITIES. 





Report Tells of Roads, Trails, Bridges and Telephone 
Lines Government Has Built. 





PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 14.—Pursuing its policy of de- 
veloping communication in the National Forests as 
rapidly as funds will permit as a means of better pro- 
tection and to make the reservations more accessible to 
the public, the Forest Service has built in Washington 
and Oregon more than 4,000 miles each of trail and tele- 
phone line, and has constructed 101 bridges, of which 
seven are the suspension type, and fifty-five lookouts. 


The figures just compiled by the service covering its 
work for the fiscal year ended June 30 in Washington 
and Oregon show it has built ninety miles of road, 426 
miles of trail and 625 miles of telephone line besides 
erecting twelve bridges and thirty lookout stations. 
These improvements are divided between the two States 
as follows: In Oregon forests eighty-five miles of 
roads, 266 miles of trail, 455 miles: of telephone wire, 
five bridges and twenty-seven lookouts. In Washing- 
ton forests five miles of road, 159 miles of trail, 170 
miles of telephone, seven bridges and three lookouts. 
Only bridges costing more than $100 are included in 
the list, as small bridges over culverts are ranked as 
part of the road. 

For administrative purposes the service has also built 
in Oregon twenty-four cabins, eight barns, twenty miles 
of pasture fence and has developed ten springs, while 
in Washington it has erected twelve cabins and one barn, 
has built ten miles of pasture fence and developed nine 
springs. A large part of the labor needed to make these 
improvements was done by the rangers. 
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WISCONSIN YARD MEN HOLD ANNUAL ROUNDUP. 





Wilbur Company’s Managers Discuss Business and Enjoy an Outing—A Dinner and a Song That Ever Will Be Memor 
able—Athletic Events Keep a Crowd Busy. 


The tenth annual roundup of the yard managers of 
the Wilbur Lumber Company was held at Milwaukee 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last week. 
Wednesday and Friday were given to business and 
round table sessions discussing business matters and 
the interchanging of experiences of the year. The 
Hotel Maryland, as usual, was the hotel headquarters 
for the gathering. 

Thursday was devoted to the picnic and outing, 
which is an invariable feature of these meetings. As 
has been customary in recent years the party left Mil- 
waukee at 8 o’clock by special trolley car to Wau- 
kesha, where after a half hour’s stop at the Waukesha 
office of the Wilbur Lumber Company the car again 
carried the party to Delafield. Here a large ‘‘look- 
see’? auto was waiting, conveying the party to the 
baseball ground of St. John’s Military Academy, where 
the annual ball game was pulled off. This game was 
not entirely free from errors upon the part of either 
the players or the umpire, but nevertheless was a 
lively one from start to finish, with a creditably low 
score. The prize hung up for the first home run was 
won by W. 8S. Keebler, who swatted the ball into an 
adjacent meadow. 

The party then proceeded by auto to the famous 
Red Circle Inn, where a genuine old-fashioned Wiscon- 
sin country dinner was enjoyed by all. The chicken, 
real sweet corn, butter which tasted of the clover, de- 
licious coffee and numerous other accessories will long 
be remembered by those who partook and whose appe- 
tite had been given a doubly superfine edge by the 
fresh air of the morning. A small pair of: wooden 
shoes at each plate served as a name ecard, the con- 
vention badge of the year also having a small wooden 
shoe dangling from it. At each place also lay as a 


1—Red Circle Inn, Where That Famous Dinner Was Served. 
is not natural for Hawley Wilbur. 
you want to know what kind, look what they did to him later on. 


base hit. 
way to second and still going. 


4—The stop at the Wilbur Lumber Company’s Waukesha yard. 


10—A motion picture machine was needed for this one. 
14—One of the pinch hitters. 15 





souvenir a leather match case in Indian design. 
‘‘Tim’’ Buckley, salesman for the Wilbur Lumber 
Company, ball player and orator, acted as toastmaster 
for the few talks which followed the dinner, and 
which suitably expressed the good fellowship and good 
cheer of the occasion. One of the features of the day 
was a song that had been written by R. P. Fairbairn, 
traveling agent of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, who 
was one of the party and which was sung by the party 
upon various occasions during the day. It was sung 
to the ‘‘Glory Hallelujah’’ air and its words are as 
follows: 
We've come to this oasis in the desert of the year, 
Again to share their kindness and partake of their good 
cheer. 
To our noble host and hostess we will sing this hearty song 
As we go marching on. 
CHORUS— 
Peace and plenty to the Houghton hearth and home, 
Peace and plenty to the Houghton hearth and home, 
Peace and plenty to the Houghton hearth and home, 
We'll sing their praises still. 
We pray that all the blessings from good 
above 
Will shower on their worthy heads and tell them of our love, 
And we'll return the coming year and join this festive 
throng, 
As we go marching on. 


nature's store 


CHORUS— 


From the Red Circle Inn the party proceeded to the 
home of President R. W. Houghton on Lake Namabin 
and were there welcomed by Mrs. Houghton, her 
young daughter, and Mrs. George H. Wilbur, Mrs. Will- 
iam Quarles and her two daughters being also guests 
of honor on this occasion. (Mr. Houghton had joined 
the party earlier.) A photographer from Oconomowoc 
took a couple of poses in front of the Houghton home; 
at which time snapshot No. 5 of the accompanying group 
illustration was also registered in the AMERICAN LuM- 





2—At Waukesha. 


7—And he missed the ball. 
11—Harry Wilbur as pitcher. 
This is the umpire once more. 





Good night! 


SNAPSHOTS TAKEN AT TENTH ANNUAL ROUNDUP OF YARD MANAGERS OF THE WILBUR LUMBER COMPANY, OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Slightly light struck—a certain Palm Beach suit was shining right into the lens. 5- 
5—On the lawn at the Houghton summer home. 6—C. F. 
8—Ray Wilbur at the bat. 
12—L. H. Taggart, ball player and’all around athlete. 13 


BERMAN’S camera. The usual afternoon program of 
field sports was then indulged in, including indoor 
baseball, quoits, archery, spring ball, sprinting races, 
high and broad jumps ete., with two added novelties in 
the hoop race and stilt race. A refreshment table 
well stocked with numerous eatables and drinkables 
was maintained during the afternoon for any whose 
appetites had recovered from the Red Circle affair and 
as the sun was setting F. T. Furlong, somewhat crip- 
pled from the back kick of an automobile crank but 
with his robust voice and fertile imagination still 
unimpaired, gave away the list of beautiful prizes in 
silver, leather ete. which had been provided. Of 
these there were more than enough to go around and 
many whose names did not appear upon the official 
prize list were presented with prizes for various plausi- 
ble reasons, the recital of which furnished amusement 
to the assembled party. 

In the gathering twilight the party once more bade 
adieu to host and hostess and sped back to Milwaukee, 
some stiff and sore from the athletic activities, all 
tired, but uniformly happy. A cool, clear and beautiful 
day had been drawn from the weather grab bag, whose 
recent contents had mostly been thoroughly water 
soaked. 

At the business meeting on Friday resolutions were 
presented and adopted voicing the thanks of the visit- 
ing managers to Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Hougnrton for the 
day’s hospitality and the beautiful prize gifts and to 
George H. Wilbur and others of the company’s man 
agement for continuing the liberal policy of these an- 
nual conventions. Thanks were also expressed to Mr. 
Fairbairn for the outing song and to ‘‘Al’’ Teller, of 
the Milwaukee Western Fuel Company, for the loving 
cup donated as a trophy to be competed for from year 
to year in the annual ball game. 


A stilted attitude 
Hostler, umpire. If 
Severson, who made a home run on a one- 
Ray: Wilbur half 


9—A. E. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 





AWARDS PRIZES IN TREE CONTEST. 


American Genetic Association Gets Pictures of Big 
Nut and Non-Nut Bearing Hardwoods. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25.—Through the Forest 
Service the American Genetic Association announces the 
award of prizes of $100 each to Charles Libhart, of 
Stockton, Cal., and Dr. William B..Clark, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., as a result of a contest to locate the largest nut 
bearing and non-nut bearing hardwood tree in the 
eountry. 

Mr. Libhart sent in a photograph of a California 
valley oak on the ranch of B. F. Gruver, San Benito 
County. This tree, growing in the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains in Priest Valley, measures 37 feet 
6 inches in circumference and rises to a lordly height. It 
is declared that this giant hardwood produces a ton 
of acorns annually. 

The prize awarded to Dr. Clark was for a picture of 
a sycamore near Worthington, Ind., which rises to a 
height of 150 feet and measures 45 feet around, one foot 
above the ground, 42 feet 3 inches five feet above the 
ground, the east branch of which measures 27 feet 8 
inches and the west branch 23 feet 2 inches. This tree, 
declared to be the largest in all the eastern country so 
far as authentic measurements go, has a spread of 100 
feet. Recently its height has been reduced somewhat 
by wind and lightning, but it is still estimated at 150 
feet. 

The contest to locate the largest trees of the two 
species was inaugurated in October of last year and the 
contest came to a close July 1. The prizes were offered 
by Charles Deering, of Chicago, and W. A. Wardsworth, 
of Geneseo, N. Y. The contest was to be decided on 
photographs and authenticated measurements. ; 

All told, 337 photographs were submitted. As in the 
case of the prize winning Indiana sycamore, there were 
several contestants. The prize was awarded to Dr. Clark 
because his picture and descriptive historical matter were 
judged to be somewhat superior to those submitted by 
the other contestants who had photographed the tree. 

Barring the California redwoods and the coniferous 
group in general, the association announces that the 
sycamore probably reaches the largest size of any tree 
in North America. While from time to time there 
have been reports of bigger trees than even the Worth- 
ington sycamore, the association declares that it has not 
been possible to authenticate such claims. 


A Big Yellow Poplar. 


Among the photographs submitted in the contest was 
one of a yellow poplar, a favorite hardwood with lum- 
bermen, because of the large amount of timber that can 
be cut from the trunk, which stands near Reems, N. C. 
This tree reaches an estimated height of 198 feet and 
measures 34 feet 6 inches in circumference. c 

The contest also developed the location of a persim- 
mon tree near Luxora, Ark., which rises to a height of 
130 feet and is 7 feet thick. This is an easy record 
maker in the persimmon family. . 

The second largest nut bearing tree entered in the 
contest is a chestnut three miles from Crestmont, N. C., 
on the main range of the Big Smoky mountains, which 
divide North Carolina and Tennessee. This tree is 75 
feet high and 33 feet 4 inches in circumference. 

An article giving the details of the contest, which 
soon will appear in the Journal of Heredity, the official 
organ of the American Genetic Association, says: 

It is impossible even to mention all of the valuable records 
sent to the American Genetic Association. Many persons, 
entering into the spirit of the contest, said they knew that 
the trees of which photographs were submitted were not prize 
winners, but wanted them recorded in the interest of science. 
Others sent in photographs of large specimens of species of 
trees that ordinarily reach only a small size, realizing that 
the prize would go to some larger species, but desiring the 
association to get a record of all species. Thus excellent 
specimens of the chinquapin, sassafras, catalpa and white 
birch were submitted and make highly valuable additions 
to available information on large trees in the United States. 


The Prize Winning Sycamore. 


The prize winning sycamore in Indiana is located on 
the rich alluvial loam of the White River bottom. This 
stream frequently overflows and deposits a layer of silt 
at the base of the tree. This is one of the factors that 
have contributed to its large growth. Like most large 
sycamore trees, the prize winner is hollow at its base. 
Fire recently damaged it to some extent. 

While the Hoosier sycamore is probably the largest 
in the eastern part of the United States, of course the 
big California sequoias frequently are as large in diam- 
eter as it is in circumference. 

The purpose of the contest started by the Genetic as- 
sociation was to find out in what regions the native trees 
attain their largest growth and under what conditions 
they thrive best. When these large trees are located 
and measurements authenticated, the plen of the asso- 
ciation is to secure. if possible, seeds, cuttings or graft- 
ing wood from thrifty trees to see whether finer speci- 
mens can be propagated in other parts of the country. 
Its hope is to turn the contest into practical channels 
in this way and get some particularly choice strains of 





native trees established in regions where good specimens 
are not now found. Officers of the association feel war- 
ranted in assuming that seed from the region where the 
largest trees grow ought to produce larger and stronger 
trees than seed from regions where only small trees of 
the same species are found. 





RECLAMATION SERVICE ASKING FOR PRO- 
POSALS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 21.—The Reclamation Serv- 
ice is asking for proposals for structures for the Nelson 
Reservoir South Canal, Milk River irrigation project, 
Montana. The work will involve about 25,000 cubic 
yards of excavation, 1,700 cubic yards of concrete, the 
placing of 115,000 pounds of steel reinforcement, the 
erection of 450 linear feet of metal flume, and the 
placing in wooden structures of about 85,000 feet b. m. 
of lumber. The work is situated in the vicinity of Saco 
and Beaverton, Mont., on the Great Northern Railway. 
The bids will be opened at the office of the United 
States Reclamation Service, Malta, Mont., September 15. 





FORESTERS FIGHT RATTLESNAKES. 


Reptiles Interfere with Fire Fighters—Service to 


Provide Means for Protection. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25.—The Forest Service is 
after the rattlesnake, because his reptilian majesty in- 
sists on trying conclusions with forest guards, rangers 
and fire fighting squads. It is announced that bids are 
now being sought from leading drug firms for supplying 
in quantities a combination steel lancet and medicine 
case that can be carried in the vest pocket and the in- 
stant use of which will prevent bad results from snake 
bite. It is predicted that this little tool will prove 
unpopular in some quarters because it will largely do 
away with the old time favorite snake remedy, which 
need not be more specifically described. 

The little tool comprises a small wooden case at one 
end of which is a sharp steel lancet and the other end 
of which contains a receptacle for permanganate of 
potash, which is declared to be a perfect antidote for 
snake bite. When a person is bitten by a snake he opens 
up the wound with the lancet, unscrews the other end of 
the little tool and sprinkles in a little permanganate and 
goes on with his work. 

The occasion for arming forest agents with such a 
protective tool was strikingly demonstrated during a 
recent fire on the Shasta National Forest in California. 
Several fires broke out at the same time, none of them 
of dangerous proportions. After they were extinguished 
and the fire fighters withdrawn it was observed that one 
fire had broken out afresh at a considerable distance. 
A squad was immediately dispatched to the scene. Be- 
fore they could reach it they had to line up and fight 
a regiment of rattlesnakes. The battle raged for six 
hours. After it had been won by the men they reached 
the fire, which was only a brush affair, and extinguished 
it in exactly three hours, having spent twice the time 
fighting snakes that was required to put out the fire. 
Many snakes were killed and some of the men were 
bitten. 

Individual employees of the United States Geological 
Survey are now using this little tool with splendid suc- 
cess. The Forest Service plans to purchase the instru- 
ment in quantities for free distribution to its men. 

Rattlesnakes are not common to all national forests 
or to all sections of the country. They are very com- 
mon in southern California and in a part of Montana. 
The same thing is true of some sections of the Southern 
Appalachians recently acquired under the provisions of 
the Weeks law and added to the national forest area. 





GOVERNMENT WILL MAKE BIG TIMBER SALE. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25.—The Forest Service 
announces that beginning September 4 advertisements 
will be run in the leading lumber journals of the 
country calling for bids for the purchase of 80,000,000 
feet of lodgepole pine on the Wasatch National Forest 
in Utah. The bulk of this timber, at least 50,000,000 
feet, will be utilized as railroad ties, the market for 
which will be the Union Pacific Railroad. The re- 
mainder will be sold as mine props for use in the coal 
mines of Wyoming principally. 

+ is estimated that 350,000 railroad ties will be hewn 
out of the timber utilized for that purpose. This tim- 
ber grows in the Uinta mountains. One feature about 
this prospective sale in which Forest Service officials 
are interested is the fact that the timber is growing in 
Utah, which ordinarily is not regarded as a _ timber 
producing State. As a matter of fact, the Wasatch 
National Forest contains splendid stands of timber and 
there are very considerable timber growths on privately 
owned lands. The company that undoubtedly will cap- 
ture the contract for cutting the 80,000,000 feet of 
lodgepole pine soon to be advertised has been cutting 
much timber adjacent to the Wasatch forest and a con- 
siderable quantity on privately owned land within the 
national forest limits. The fact that it has already on 
the ground improvements for handling the contract 





practically precludes any other bidder, from an econ- 
omic standpoint alone. It is expected that the cutting 
contract will run over a period of five years. Several 
other companies also are supplying ties to the Union 
Pacific. 





USE WOOD PULP TO MAKE EXPLOSIVES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25.—Officials of the Forest 
Service and Washington officials in general are keenly 
interested in a report from Germany that wood pulp is 
being substituted for raw cotton in the manufacture of 
high explosives. It has been suggested that the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., might well de- 
vote some attention to experiments to determine whether 
such a use of wood pulp is practicable. 

An inquiry at the Forest Service today elicited the 
opinion that the successful use of wood pulp in the 


-manufacture of high explosives would appear to be en- 


tirely reasonable, since what the ammunition makers 
require is cellulose, which is present in large quantities 
in numerous trees. 


CONSUL TELLS AFRICAN TIMBER RULES. 


Applicant Must Furnish Forestry Department Maps, 
Fees, Guaranty and Statement of Standing. 











_WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 26.—United States Consul 
W. J. Yerby at Dakar, Senegal, in response to requests 
from Americans interested in mahogany has investi- 
gated concessions granted by the Gold Coast and Ni- 
geria British colonies in West Africa. His report has 
been received by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and is in substance as follows: 


In Nigeria timber concessions or licenses giving an ex- 
clusive right to take timber over a given area for a period 
of five years are granted under these conditions: Applica- 
tions in triplicate accompanied by a fee of $14.60, and bank- 
er’s guaranty of $1,946, name, description and address of 
applicant with a statement as to his financial standing and 
of the species or class of timber to be cut are made to the 
forestry department. Maps in triplicate of the area over 
which it is desired to operate must accompany the applica- 
tion, Upon payment of a further fee of $24.53, subject to 
the consent of the native owners of the land, if the desired 
area is free and the standing of the applicant and the guar- 
anty are approved, licenses are granted. The governor gen- 
eral reserves the right to refuse any application without 
stating cause. Upon receiving the license the licensee is 
permitted to take timber on payment of the prescribed fees 
in compliance with existing timber rules. For mahogany 
and cedar these fees are $13.46 a tree; for other trees, 
$4.86. The entire forest law of the country is undergoing 
revision. In the southern Provinces most of the timber is 
covered by licenses, while in the northern Provinces there 
is little timber suitable for export and what does exist is 
usually far from accessible lines of transport. 

In the Gold Coast colony European firms buy cut timber 
or finance native cutters, One American firm has leases 
from chiefs but has not obtained certificates of validity 
from the courts. Natives cut and ship the khaya and cedar 
varieties of timber on their own account. 





COMMISSION TO MAKE INVESTIGATION. 


Trade Body Will Study Tariff Laws and Customs Regu- 
lations of Latin-American Republics. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—William G. McAdoo, 
secretary of the Treasury, has caused an announcement 
to ke made that the newly organized Federal Trade Com- 
mission will shortly undertake an investigation of the 
tariff laws and customs regulations of the countries of 
Central and South America with a view to assisting in 
the work of laying a foundation for the development 
of reciprocal trade relations between this country and the 
Latin-American republics. This is a part of a general 
campaign to capture the South American trade, which 
has been largely impaired by the great European war. 
Mr. McAdoo’s announcement states that the investigation 
was ordered at the request of President Wilson, who is 
taking a keen interest in the development of closer trade 
relations between the Americans. The substance of the 
announcement follows: 


The inquiry was suggested to the President by Secretary 
McAdoo and grows out of the Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference recently held in Washington which was unanimous 
in endorsing coéperative effort among the American govern- 
ments for the expansion of Pan-American finance and trade. 
Many of the artificial barriers such as tariffs and customs 
regulations of the various republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere that hinder commerce between the countries con- 
cerned were disclosed at the conference. The Federal Trade 
Commission will continue this work and at the same time 
seek remedies in each case. Consular certificates, classifica- 
tion of merchandise, invoices and port charges are also 
often impediments to growth of trade with the United 
States. Each American nation has its distinctive problems 
and the commission will deal with each separately. In ad- 
dition to the cvéperation of the Treasury Department and 
the International High Commission the commission will have 
the assistance of the Departments of State and Commerce 
through the commercial attaches, diplomatic and consular 
officers of the United States in Latin America. 

Secretary McAdoo is. now organizing the International 
High Commission created by the conference to consider uni- 
formity of laws relating to trade, commerce and interna- 
tional commerce court. The commission will be composed 
of nine members from each of the nineteen countries that 
participated in the conference. The minister of finance, or 
secretary of the treasury of each country will be the chair- 
man of each group. Secretary McAdoo suggested the com- 
mission meet in Buenos Aires, November 1, 1915. The 
United States, Cuba, Ecuador, Chili, Panama and Peru al- 
ready have appointed their members. 

The Simmons-Underwood tariff act, of October 3, 1913, 
contains a clause providing that the President may make 
treaties, subject to ratification by Congress, looking toward 
reciprocity with other countries. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 





PROTEST PROPOSED INVESTIGATION.}™ 


Inquiry Into Ocean Transportation Conditions Not 
Generally Approved by Commerce Commission. 


[By ODEFLL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25.—A sharp dispute has 
arisen in official circles here over the proposed investi- 
gation by the Interstate Commerce Commission of ocean 
transportation conditions between the United States and 
Latin-American countries of Central and South America. 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo announced that 
the commission would undertake the inquiry. He made 
this announcement after an agent of the Treasury De- 
partment had conferred with C. C. McChord, recently 
elected chairman of. the commission. Members of the 
commission generally do not appear to have been con- 
sulted and at least two of them expressed themselves in 
somewhat vigorous language when their attention was 
called to the announcement. As a matter of fact the 
commission usually reserves the right to make its own 
announcements in important matters. It is an inde- 
pendent body and not inclined to stand for any in- 
terference with its prerogatives without protest. 

It appears, however, that a co-operative investigation 
will be undertaken, the commission assigning to the work 
such of its agents as can be spared from their regular 
work. It is pointed out, however, that the commission 
has no authority under any existing law to compel the 
attendance of witnesses or the production of papers in 
such an inquiry and that the information its agents re- 
ceive must be voluntary. 

Critics of the proposed inquiry declare that it is 
merely a move, engineered by Secretary McAdoo, to get 
the reputation of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
back of recommendations for legislation for improved 
transportation facilities to South America. To be spe- 
cific, the critics insist that Mr. McAdoo, who went the 
full length in order to force action on the Government 
ship purchase bill during the last session of Congress, 
wants the commission to bolster up his fight during the 
session that will begin December 6. During the last 
session the trouble was in the Senate, the House having 
an overwhelming majority on the Democratic side and 
rushing the bill through under whip and spur. Next 
session the situation may be changed. The Democratic 
majority in the Senate will be somewhat larger and there 
is much talk of forcing the adoption of a cloture rule, 
by means of which a vote could be forced after allow- 
ing a reasonable time for debate. At the same time 
the Democratic majority in the new House is very 
greatly reduced and the whip and spur method will 
hardly be successful in that body again, especially with 
Representative Claude Kitchin of North Carolina, pros- 
pective Democratic floor leader, publicly announcing his 
opposition to the measure. 

Whatever the political motive, Secretary McAdoo is 
anxious to secure accurate information regarding trans- 
portation needs in the various South American countries. 
Agents of the Treasury Department and of the several 
Latin-American republics will be in position to furnish 
much information to the commission. 

The administration is anxious to foster and promote 
trade between the United States and the Latin repub- 
lies to the south. Mr. McAdoo is firmly convinced that 
in order to accomplish this desirable end adequate trans- 
portation facilities must be furnished. This means lines 
of steamers making regular sailings instead of the ir- 
regular service furnished by most existing steamship 
lines. The recent Pan-American conference disclosed 
the fact that the transportation question was perhaps 
the most important in the campaign to bring about closer 
trade relations between the Americas. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will have the 
co-operation ot the Department of Commerce as well as 
the Treasury Department. The preliminary steps are 
now being taken and it is expected that the commission 
shortly will issue a formal announcement that the de- 
sired inquiry has been begun. 

In this connection it may be well to recall that the 
business men of the United States already have gone 
on record as overwhelmingly opposed to the Government 
going into the ocean shipping business. This was dis- 
closed by a referendum taken by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States several months ago. 

Many officials do not believe that a serious attempt 
will be made to force through Congress the same char- 
acter of shipping bill as was defeated in the Senate dur- 
ing the short session. At the same time it has been 
apparent of late that the administration is determined 
to get behind some sort of shipping legislation. It is 
freely admitted that the data which is expected to come 
through the investigation conducted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is to be laid before Congress for 
its information in connection with possible shipping leg- 
islation. 
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DATES SET FOR CYPRESS RATE HEARINGS. 

New ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 23.—Traffic Manager E. W. 
McKay,. of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, has just been notified by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that hearings will be held at the Grune- 
wald Hotel in New Orleans, beginning at 10 a. m., on 
October 5, by Special Examiner McGehee. The follow- 


lil 


ing causes in which the Cypress association is interested 
have been listed for hearing: On October 5—Waddell- 
Williams Lumber Company vs. Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad. October 6—Vacherie Cypress Company 
vs. Texas & Pacific; Louisiana Red Cypress Company vs. 
Texas & Pacific; Bowie Lumber Company vs. Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad. There is a possibility that 
other pending complaints may be assigned for hearing 
at the same sitting. All of the causes listed above in- 
volve cypress lumber rates. The case last named deals 
with the effort of the Southern Pacific lines to assess a 
rate higher than the lumber rate upon hewn ties al- 
though sawn ties are moved at the lumber rate. 








LUMBER NO LONGER ‘‘DEAD FREIGHT.’’ 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad has recently 
issued ‘‘Lumber Specialization Circular No. 2,’’ which 
is addressed to ‘‘Lumbermen.’’ This circular states 
that as a pledge of its confidence in the business future 
of the United States the management of the road has 
been making heavy expenditures for track, cars and 
locomotives during the last few months in order to be 
prepared for the heavy traffic when it comes. 

Some quotations from this leaflet will serve to show 
the spirit of friendliness the road has toward the lum- 
ber industry: 


That which has helped materially to hold up our earnings— 
i. e. to bring in this money to spend—is the very loyal and 
much appreciated support of many lumbermen in routing 
their business via Chicago & Eastern Illinois, following our 
announcement in “Lumber Specialization Circular No. 1” in 
August, 1914, that we had started to give improved attention 
and service to the lumber traffic. 

This policy has been amply justified by results and yet we 
feel we have made only a start in our coéperative plans. We 
are prepared to proceed. * * * 

Since then several lumber manufacturers’ associations 
have made extensive appropriations and plans to advertise 
and promote the use of lumber * * * and an important 
factor in making these plans effective is * * * service 
by the railroads. * * * It is a source of no little grati- 
fication to the management that we were able * * * to 
anticipate developments by having voluntarily established for 
lumber shippers and users the kind of service needed and 
which they have every reasonable right to expect. 


In speaking of the relation of the road to the lumber 
trade the circular says: 


* * * Our ambition is to continue to do our duty by 
this railroad—and our dutv to the railroad is so close to our 
responsibilities to lumbermen that the two are inseparable. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois wants more lumber traffic. 
We appreciate it and are willing to take care of it—to give 
to the traffic its just dues. * * * umber is no longer 
“dead freight” with the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. It is 
very live traffic and will continue so. * * * Meantime, 
suggestions and pointers all help to complete our education 
and are gratefully received. 


MAKE COMPLAINTS TO COMMISSION. 


West Coast Manufacturers Seek Restoration of 
Through Routes and Joint Rates. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25.—The West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a vicorous comnlaint, urging that 
an order be issued reéstablishing through routes and joint 
rates from shipping points on the Astoria division of the 
Snokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad to eastern destina- 
tions via the Union Pacific. Prior to May 10, 1915, the 
complaint states, the two carriers maintained through 
routes and joint rates. On June 30 through routes and 
joint rates via this combination were eliminated by the 
filing of a new tariff. The West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and other interested shivpers 
urged the commission to susnend the operation of the 
new tariff until an investigation could be had, but the 
commission denied their petition. The complaint states 
that unless this route is restored its members—140 in- 
dividuals, firms and corporations engaged in the lum- 
ber business in Oregon, Washington and British Co- 
lumbia—will be shut out of eastern markets which they 
have been supplying for years. Unless their petition 
is granted, complainants state, any lumber shipments by 
them to these eastern points must go via much longer 
routes at increased rates. It also ‘is declared that the 
use of the longer and less expeditious route will make it 
exceedingly difficult to get the necessary cars in periods 
of shortage. 

Other Concerns File Complaints. 


In a complaint against the Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley Railroad Company, the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, 
of Charleston, Miss., petitions the commission to require 
this carrier to accord to it the same allowance—$3 per 
loaded car—for switching at its plants that is accorded 
to competitors at other points on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley road. The complaint states the railroad admits 
that it is its duty to spot empties and remove loaded 
cars from the loading docks at Charleston, ‘‘but so far 
has failed to give the petitioner the same consideration 
or the same service rendered to other sawmills and lum- 
ber industries with which petitioner competes.’’ Repara- 
tion at the rate of $3 per car for switching performed 
by the petitioner for the carrier during a period of two 
years is asked for. 

The Nappanee Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 


Nappanee, Ind., has filed a complaint against the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern and Louis- 
ville & Nashville, asking reparation on shipments of silo 
material from Nappanee to Lancaster and Taylorsville, 
Ky. A rate of 34 cents per 100 pounds was charged 
on one carload shipment to Lancaster and a rate of 39.1 
cents on a less than carload shipment to Taylorsville. 
Complainant states that the rate to Elizabethtown, Ky., 
a longer haul, is 29 cents per 100 pounds on silo ma- 
terial in either carload or less than carload lots. Repa- 
ration is asked on this basis. ‘ 

The commission has granted an application for au; 
thority to establish a rate of 19 cents per 100 pounds 
on all kinds of lumber from Jeffris, Cooksville, Gossage 
and Port Kenmore, La., to St. Louis and East St. Louis, 
via Cairo, without observing the long-and short-haul 


-clause of the fourth section of the act to regulate com- 


merce. The carriers affected are the Southern Railway & 
Navigation Company, Illinois Central and the various 
terminal facilities in St. Louis and East St. Louis. 

An order has been issued by the commission suspending 
until March 22 next proposed increased rates stated in 
Southern Pacific supplement No. 34 to I. C. C. No. 3328, 
covering shipments of lumber from Neweastle, Cal., to 
points on the lines of the Southern Pacific. 


TO DISCUSS LUMBER RATE QUERIES. 


Carolina Association Will Enlighten the Commerce 
Commission—To Anticipate Advances. 





ASHEVILLE, N. C., Aug. 25.—What is expected to be 
ene of the most important meetings in the history of 
the Western Carolina Lumber’ & Timber Association is 
scheduled for Saturday, September 4, the regular meet- 
ing date of the association, when a discussion of recent 
rate inquiries inaugurated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be taken up. Each member of the asso- 
ciation has been supplied with seventeen pertinent ques- 
tions in regard to lumber rates and is expected to 
answer each question and be prepared to discuss it at 
the meeting. 

The call for the meeting, issued by Secretary George 
L. Forester, declares that ‘‘the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has inaugurated a nation-wide inquiry into 
rates on and classification of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts. You are interested in this, as is every other man 
in the United States who handles in any manner a 
stick of timber or a pound of timber products.’’ 

The list of seventeen questions is enclosed and the 
member is asked to answer them. Mr. Forester declares 
that three of the leading members of the association, as 
well as numerous outside authorities, had stated that 
this is the most serious rate adjustment that the lum- 
ber industry has ever faced. The cal! further declares 
that the railroads are proposing to advance rates on all 
lumber except rough, undressed grades, and points out 
how, without representation, the interests of the lumber- 
men will suffer. 

Practically every member of the association has sent 
word that he will be present for the meeting, and it 
promises to be the most momentous in the short history 
of the association. The Western Carolina Lumber & 
Timber Association has taken the lead in every fight for 
the betterment of the lumber industry in this section 
and will fight the proposed advance in rates with all the 
powers at its command, 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN SUCCESSFUL. 


The July issue of Wood Construction, the official bul- 
letin of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
edited by Secretary. W. A. Phelps, is devoted largely 
to a story of the first part of the successful member- 
ship campaign that is being conducted in that State by 
this live wire secretary. 

Secretary Phelps has been making a tour through 
the State in an automobile, stopping at various towns 
and cities, delivering talks, illustrated with stereopticon 
views, on the subject of building with wood, tnrough 
which means he has largely increased the interest of the 
lumber dealers throughout Ohio in giving wider publicity 
to the advantages of wood as a building material. 

The reports given by Secretary Phelps in his paper 
indicate that the first part of the trip was entirely 
successful and he hopes to be even more successful in 
the latter part of the trip that is yet to be taken. This 
number of Wood Construction also contains a most inter- 
esting article by A. C. Klumph, one of Ohio’s leading 
lumber dealers, on the subject ‘‘Lumber for RPuilding 
Purposes.’? This paper by Mr. Klumph should be a 
notable addition to the literature on the proper uses of 
lumber in building construction. 

It is quite evident from the reports thus far made 
by Secretary Phelps that he will be prepared at the next 
annual meeting of his association to show a largely 
increased membership as well as increased interest in 
the work of the association throughout the State. 


EXPECT DEMAND TO EXCEED SUPPLY. 


ELIZABETH, La. 

It is quite true that the demand for yellow pine in the 
last three or four weeks has been considerably heavier 
than it has been during the previous four or five months. 
Our shipments for July were the second best for any 
month in 1915 and our stocks were decreased consider- 
ably. 

Prices improve right along for all grades of yellow 
pine. Inquiries from railroads, especially for car shop 
material, are numerous. 

We feel very optimistic and believe as soon as crops 
are harvested there will be a very heavy demand, far 
exceeding the supply, for our product. 

INDUSTRIAL LUMBER COMPANY, 
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LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE IN MANY MATTERS. 





Trade Extension Department Will Educate Public to Value and Use of Wood—-Program 
for Eastern Forestry Conference Comprehensive. 





NINE MEETINGS TO COME. 


Many Gatherings Scheduled on the Pacific 
Three Clubs Will Lunch Together. 


Coast— 


September 4—Western Carolina 
tion, Asheville, N. C. Monthly meeting. 
September 9-—San Joaquin Valley, Sacramento 
Central California lumbermen’s clubs, Old 
Cafe, San Francisco, Cal. Joint meeting. 

September 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

September 21-23—Carriage Builders’ National Association 

Central Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

October 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 

October 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

October 21-28—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 


Lumber & Timber Associa- 


Valley 
Poodle 


and 
Doe 


Association, 





OREGCN ORGANIZATICNS TO MEET. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 21.—The trustees of the Pacitic 
Coast Lumber Inspection Bureau will hold a meeting 
here Thursday, August 26, in its rooms in the Lewis 
Building, and on Friday, August 27, the Oregon branch 
of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will meet here. 


TO HOLD COMBINED MEETING. 

SrocKtTon, Cau., Aug. 21.—During the Hoo-Hoo an 
nual to be held in San Francisco September 9 a com- 
bined meeting of the San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen ’s 
Club, Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club and Central 
California Lumbermen’s Club will also be held in that 
city. A good program is to be arranged for the occa- 
sion with some very instructive talks by prominent lum- 
bermen. This meeting of the three valley lumbermens’ 
cluks is to be held at the Old Poodle Dog Cafe in San 
Francisco, promptly at 12 o’clock on Friday, Sep 
tember 9. 

Carl A. Gotshall, president of the Central California 
Lumbermen’s Club, will preside at the meeting and I. 
T. Robie, secretary of the Sacramento Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club, will officiate as secretary. Mr. Gotshall 
and J. G. Martin, president of the San Joaquin Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club, compose the committee on arrange- 
ment and program, while all the details of the prepara 
tions tor the meeting and banquet will be looked after 
by C. G. Bird, secretary of the Cential California Lum- 
bermen’s Club. 

This promises to be one of the most unique and inter- 
esting meetings the California lumbermen held 
and a large attendance is expected. 





ever 





TO DISCUSS FREIGHT RATES. 


Seattle Lumbermen to Decide Action They Will Take 
Regarding Proposed Western Changes. 





SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 21.—One of the chief topics of 
discussion among lumbermen and one, according to Sec- 
retary Thorpe Babcock, of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, that is of vital import now 
is the matter of railroad rates. Just what stand the 
western Washington lumbermen will take on these vari- 
ous cases coming before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has not been decided. It has practically been 
settled, however, that the Washington branch of the 
association will intervene in the reductions asked by the 
western pine lumbermen. If the pine men get the reduc 
tions desired the western Washington interests believe 
they also must have certain concessions in order to com 
pete on an equitable basis. The Columbia River and 
Portland mills are asking for reductions to certain Calli- 
fornia points. Whether the western Washington milis 
will enter this fight or not is another question to be 
decided. If the Portland mills get a reduction Washing- 
ton lumbermen are of the opinion that some concessions 
should be made to them. Then there is the pending 
controversy on the reclassification of lumber and lumber 
products. On this matter the western Washington lum 
hermen must take a stand. It is likely all these 
matters will be taker up at the joint quarterly meeting 
ot the Washington and Oregon branches of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to be held in 
Portland, Friday, August 27. The trustees of the asso 
ciation will meet in the morning and the general meet- 
ing will be held in the afternoon. A banquet will be 
served that evening. On Saturday a golf tournament is 
planned for the amusement of the visiting lumbermen. 


soon 
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BUILDERS PLAN UNIFICATION. 

CLEVELAND, Onto, Aug. 24.—H. L. Lewman, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., president of the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges, was the principal speaker at the 
recent quarterly meeting of the Cleveland Builders’ Ex- 
ehange, held in the chamber of commerce, Wednesday, 
August 19. During his address Mr. Lewman urged the 
Cleve'and builders to give their support to a movement 
recently started in Pittsburgh by representatives of 
thirty firms and organizations to form a natioual organi 
zation including every interest identified with the build- 
ing trades ineluding 200,000 firms and organizations. 





The object would be to carry to a still greater degree 
of suceess the work already instituted by the National 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges toward the solu- 
tion of such problems as the duplication of work, legal 
questions, uniform contracts and similar problems which 
are a cause of much friction and financial loss in the 
building trades today. Mr. Lewman was made chair 
man of the temporary organization at Pittsburgh and 
has appointed a number of committees to draft a con 
stitution and by-laws, 

Mr. Lewman also commended the efforts of the Amer 
ican Institute of Architects and the National Associa- 
tion of Builders’ Exchanges which resulted in the adop- 
tion of uniform contract documents, that according to 
Mr. Lewman, permit the contractor to exercise his own 
judgment in many: problems, relieve the architect of 
considerable responsibility and give the owner a better 
house at a moderate price. 


OUTLINES TRADE EXTENSION PLAN. 


Manager Says Funds Are Coming In—Popular Litera- 
ture to Correct Erroneous Impressions. 





Under the management of E. A. Sterling, forest 
engineer of Philadelphia, who has been in Chicago 
since the early part of August under his appointment 
as manager of the trade extension department, that 
department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has begun an active campaign in behalf 
of wood. At a meeting of the executive committee 
held in Chicago last week Mr. Sterling submitted an 
outline of his plans and policy, which were endorsed 
by that committee. The financial report showed that 
about $5,000 in excess of the initial guaranty fund 
of $50,000 had been pledged and additional amounts 
are being subscribed every day. Initial payments on 
the earlier subscriptions have been made so that funds 
are available for inaugurating the work of the de- 
partment. 

Initial action in the campaign.as proposed by Man- 
ager Sterling covers the preparation and distribution 
of popular literature to correct the erroneous im- 
pressions that the forest resources of the country are 
practically exhausted. Supplementing this, one of the 
first technical bulletins for distribution among archi- 
tects and engineers will be on the subject of the 
availability and physical qualities of structural 
timbers. 

Another line of activity will be the bringing to- 
gether of lumber dealers, architects and engineers in 
various cities, with the purpose of enlisting the inter- 
ests and support of dealers in the trade extension 
work and at the same time putting them in closer 
touch with consuming interests. It is proposed to 
hold meetings at which short talks will be given on 
practical phases of the better use of wood and engi- 
neering data furnished to the architects and engi- 
neers. The first meeting of this kind in the proposed 
campaign will probably be held at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The first step in the campaign among the retail 
trade as a whole and especially the country dealers 
will be to show what the trade extension work con- 
templates and to establish a basis of coéperation in 
the retail field. 

As announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last 
week the appointment of a construction engineer of 
high standing has been under advisement and this 
appointment will be announced in a few days. Ar- 
rangements have been made with a prominent Chicago 
advertising agency to handle the publicity campaign 
in connection with the work of the department. The 
plan for this campaign that will be followed out in 
the near future was submitted to the executive com- 
mittee by J. J. Rockwell, of the Crosby ageney and 
met with the approval of the committee. 

Manager Sterling hopes to have all of the pre- 
liminary detail work connected with the department 
well enough along within a short time to be able to 
begin to show definite results that will enlist the 
united support and codperation of the entire lumber 
trade. 


MUTUAL COMPANY SUCCESSFUL. 


New York Lumber Casualty Insurance Declares Good 
Dividend—Lumbermen Give Prompt Support. 


NEw York, Aug. 24.—The annual meeting of the 
directors ot the Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Company, of New York, was held at the company ’s 
offices, 66 Broadway, last Wednesday. At this meeting 
the annual reports of the company were submitted and 
the showing was far beyond the expectations of those 
who organized this company a year ago. The company 
was formed by lumbermen to protect themselves on the 
question of workmen’s compensation. Because of that 
insurance, because it is a mutual organization and its 
sperations aie confined to the lumber business, immedi- 
ate support and cooperation were rendered the com 
pany. At this meeting the directors deelared a divi 
dend of 20 percent subject to the approval of the State 
insurance department and a very substantial «amount 
was set over to the company’s surplus. Those present 
were: 

B. H. Beach, Beach Lumber Company, Rome, N. 











Y.; Fred- 


erick Cleveland, Albany, N. Y.; DeWitt C. Culver, Skilling 
Whitney & Barnes Lumber Company, Ogdensburg, N. Y.: 
Charles F. Fischer, Charles F. Fischer & Co. (Ine.), Ne 

York; R. R. Griswold, A. Roberson & Son, Binghamton, N. Y. : 
H. Morton Jones, R. T. Jones Lumber Company, North Ton; 
wanda, N, Y.; Louis H. Parker, Lumber Underwriters, Ne 

York; E. F. Perry, National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ A 

sociation, New York; M. E. Preisch, Haines Lumber Con 
pany, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Rufus L. Sisson, A. Shei 
man Lumber Company, Potsdam, N. Y.; W. E. Webb, Roch 

ter Box & Lumber Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





PLANS NEARLY COMPLETE FOR FORESTRY 
CONFERENCE. 

FRANCONIA NotcH, N. H., Aug. 24.—Plans are near|: 
completed for the seventh annual forestry conference ti 
be held at the Profile House here September 1 to 3, und 
the direction of the Society for the Protection of Forests, 
the New Hampshire State Forestry Commission, with the 
American Forestry Association, the Massachusetts Fo1 
estry Association and similar associations codperating. 
A detailed program has just been issued. The confei 
ence has two main objects in view: first, to plan for the 
extension by Congress of the Weeks act and further 
purchases by the Federal Government in northern New 
England, and, second, to consider the relation of forestry 
and agriculture and particularly the best practice fo1 
the management of small woodlands and farmers’ wood 
lots. 

Among the invited guests who are expected to deliver 
interesting and important addresses are the governors 
of New Hampshire, Maine and Connecticut, United States 
Senators John W. Weeks, of Massachusetts, and Henry 
I’. Hollis, of New Hampshire, members of the Houses 
ot Representatives of Maine, New Hampshire, Massa 
chusetts and Connecticut, and many educational leaders 
who are interested in modern forestry ideas. All of the 
commissioners of agriculture with many of the agricul 
tural extension workers in New England and, it is be 
lieved, all the State foresters of the eastern States will 
be present. 

The Western New England Chamber of Commerce, a 
federated organization with many constituent commercial 
bodies, will hold its regular annual meeting at the Pro- 
file House August 31 to September 1, and the directors 
of the American Forestry Association will meet there 
on September 2 in order to codperate effectively with the 
purposes of the forestry conference. 





PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS IN CONVENTION. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 25.—The Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania held its mid-summer 
couvention at Bedford Springs August 19 and 20. The 
corvention was more of a social outing and was well 
attended. Most of the members came by automobile 
and had a very enjoyable trip. The weather was ideal 
and the roads were in fine condition. 

The first day was spent in sight-seeing and in hav- 
ing a general good time and a short business session 
was held on the second day. General routine busi- 
ness was gone over and among other things it was de- 
cided to hold the January convention in Pittsburgh and 
to bar all exhibits in order to enable the retailers to 
devote more time to the meeting. It was decided to 
exclude the wholesalers from the convention during the 
time of the morning sessions. 

The president reported that the directors are holding 
their monthly meetings in different places centrally lo- 
cated in the western Pennsylvania district. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA CONDITIONS GOOD. 

Victoria, B. C., Aug. 23.—Recent reports received by 
the British Columbia minister of lands upon the Cran- 
brook district contain hopeful items. Crop prospects 
and favorable weather encourage the hope that the 
prairie demand for lumber this fall will be good, as the 
present stocks in the yards are light. The business 
done by the mills shows an increase and it is estimated 
that from 900 to 1,000 men are now engaged in the 
lumber industry in this district. Owing to the tempor- 
ary withdrawal of men to work in the harvest fields 
labor for lumbering is scarce and wages show a ten- 
dency to increase temporarily. Grain doors are an im- 
portant item among orders being filled by the mills, 
one mill alone having an order that will consume 1,500,- 
000 feet of lumber, while another has a still larger order 
and a third has a very fair sized order for the same 
articles. An area containing 3,500,000 feet ot timber 
has recently been applied for and cruised. The efforts 
of the Government to develop the prairie demand for 
British Columbia lumber have created much interest and 
elicited favorable comment. Since July 28 no rain has 
fallen and the dry weather is increasing the fire hazard, 
Lut so far the fires have been easily controlled. Every 
precaution, however, is being used to avoid serious loss. 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS LUMBERMEN TO MEET. 

C. L. Sehwartz, seeretary of the Northern Illinois 
Lumbermen’s Club, has sent out notice to all mem- 
bers of that organization and others interested, advis- 
ing that there will be a meeting of the club at the 
Hotel La Salle in Chicago on Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember 2, dinner being served promptly at 6:30. An in- 
teresting program is being prepared and important busi- 
ness will be transacted that will make the attendance 
of every member of the club desirable. 

Seeretary Schwartz advises that a large number of 
retailers from adjoining territory, who have joined the 
State association will visit the club on this occasion 
for the purpose of getting acquainted with the members 
and eodperating with them in bringing about a closer 
relation between the lumber dealers of the State. 

Members of the club are urged to be present and bring 
with them their competitors, in order that all may re- 
ceive new inspiration from this gathering. 
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LUMBERMEN ENJOY THEIR ANNUAL PLAYTIME. 





Ohio, Kentucky and Michigan Dealers Have a Day in the Open—Golf Absorbs the Atten- 
tion of Louisville Mlanufacturers. 





TOLEDOANS TAKE A DAY OFF. 

ToLepo, Ou10, Aug. 23.—Officials and employees and 
their families of the Campbell Lumber Company, Dorr 
Street Lumbker Company, Witker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Goulet Company, Starr Avenue Lumber Company, 
and Arnsman & Bremer all took a day off recently and 
had a picnic at Put-in-Bay. The day chosen was fine 


and about 500 peisors boarded the steamer State of. 


New York and were conveyed to the spot made famous 
in history by the redoubtable Commodcre Perry. 

There being no special program the day was spent in 
viewing the sights of the island, including the beautiful 
new Perry monument. Some splendid basket luncheons 
were enjoyed and everybody felt free to have a good 
time in his own particular way. 


“*J. PLUVE’’ STOPS COUNTRY TRIPS. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 25.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club has been compelled to abandon its trips to country 
resorts recently on secount of unfavorable weather. 
Rain and low temperatures have ruled lately and until 
conditions become more nearly seasonable, the sessions 
will be held at the Seelbach Hotel. 

The Parkland Sawmill Company, which is operating 
a mill at Beach and Woodland avenues, has been elected 
a member of the Louisville Hardwood Club. The mem- 
bers of the concern are Olaf Anderson, Charles Talbot 
and Roseoe Willett. The last named is in charge of the 
selling department. 

This week’s meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club 
was devoted to a discussion of plans for a proposed 
traffic bureau, which have been drawn up by a commit- 
tee composed of Smith Milton, of the Churchill-Milton 
Lumber Company; T. M. Brown, of the W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Company, and Edward L. Davis, of the 
Edward L. Davis Lumber Company. 





MUST PLAY THE GAME ALL OVER AGAIN. 

LovuIsviLLE, Ky., Aug. 25.—Roscoe Willett, of the 
Willett Lumber Company, who is upholding the limber 
trade splendidly in the local golf tournaments, won 
the finals for the ‘‘President’s Cup’’ at the Louisville 
Country Club last week. That is, he thought he won it, 
and the iocal newspapers reported his having defeated 
Isaac Hilliard in an 18-hole match 2 up and 1. How- 
ever, the tournament committee then stepped forward, 
just as Mr. Willett was about to give directions for 
the delivery of the big silver trophy that goes to the 
winner of the event, and announced that the finals con- 
sists of thirty-six holes. So Mr. Willett will have to do 
his work all over again, though now that he has the 
edge it is not likely that he will let his adversary get 
away with the match. 

Fred McCracken, of the Kentucky Veneer Works, got 
into the semifinals of the senior trophy event at the 
Audubon Country Club last week before losing his 
match. He has become one of the most consistent 
golfers in Louisville. 


MICHIGAN FOLK HOLD A PICNIC. 


Grand Rapids Association and Friends Have a Lively 
Day—Many Athletic Contests. 


GraNb Rapips, Micu., Aug. 23.—In spite of the rainy 
weather, two interurban cars loaded with Grand Rapids 
lumbermen, their wives, children and _ stenographers, 
journeyed Saturday morning to Spring Lake, where 
they enjoyed the seventh annual pienie of the Grand 
Rapids Lumbermen’s Association. 

The fun started right on the cars as they left the 
city when Herbert Schneider, Arthur Wolf and David 
Boland, the picnie committee, started things and began 
making everyone happy. Everyone was given novel 
a white baker’s hat with G. R. L. A. on them in red 
letters and an official badge of the association with 
his own name on it, which everyone wore throughout 
the day. From then on the picnic spirit prevailed. No 
one was heard on ‘‘the eost of timber production’’ or 
‘how much such and such lumber they had on hand’’— 
they were teo busy doing away with the abundance of 
eandy, peanuts, chewing gum, ete., distributed liberally 
among them by Herbert Schneider. 

The arrival at Spring Lake was made about 11 
o’elock, after which the picknickers enjoyed any kind 
of recreation until luncheon, which was served at 12:30 
at the Spring Lake hotel. 

The ball game between the Hooks and Crooks was 
easily the feature of the afternoon, the Crooks stealing 
the game from the Hooks by the score of 9 to 7. 

The winning team was composed of Capt. Archie 
Fisher, Herb Schneider, Arthur Wolf, Otis Felger, jr., 
Adrian Noorthoek, Don Fisher, Dave Boland, Al Elsten, 
Bill Fassett and Charles Abbott, while the Hooks had 
in their lineup Capt. Glen FitzGibbons, Charles Dregge, 
Fred Elmore, Bill Kettle, Jack Orr, Jim Dent, Arthur 


Manning, Carl Schneider, Cy Barnhart, and George, 


Konkle. The following other lumbermen and would-be 
players assisted about the game in their official capaci- 
ties: Water boy, A. L. Dennis; bat boy, Joe Zoek; 
seorekeeper, Ben Leavenworth; traimer, Horace Foote. 

Abe Rosenfield umpired the game and, although he 
tried to be neutral, his decisions were continually ques- 
tioned by the frenzied fans, Dave Wolf, manager of 
the Hooks, and Walter Winchester, manager of the 
Crooks, and he luckily escaped with his life. 


Immediately after the ball game the program of field 
sports began. The first event, the ladies’ 50-yard dash, 
was won by Mrs. Martin Noorthoek, with Anna Sorum 
second, and Mrs. William Kettle third. The next event, 
the obstacle race for men, was won by Charles Dregge 
and Fred Elmore, with Otis Felger, jr., and Adrian 
Noorthoek second, and Henry Langeland and Martin 
Noorthoek tied for third. The 50-yard dash for boys 


was won by John Dregge with Tom Foote a close sec- - 


ond and Ed Tillitson third. 

The combination race, a real laugh producer, was 
won by Mr. and Mrs. Fred Elmore. Mrs. Herbert 
Schneider and William Kettle were second, and Miss 
Nell Grady and Archie Fisher, third. Charles Dregge 
and Fred Elmore also won the three-legged race for 
men, with Martin Noorthoek and Joe Zoek second and 
Adrian Noorthoek and Henry Langeland third. 

The potato race for ladies was won by Mis. Martin 
Noorthock. Mis. Frances Dregge was second and Mrs. 
Herbert Schneider third. The final event on the pro 
gram, the 50-yard dash for girls, was won by Miss 
Helen Felger. Miss Anna Sorum wes second and Miss 
Katheryn Moldebeck third. 

The picknickers had the rest of the afternoon to 
themselves, some spending the time about the grounds 
while others took a ride up the iake on the Sea Bird. 
All assembled again at 6 o’clock at the hotel, where a 
chicken dinner was served. The prizes were awarded 
the winners in the various events after dinner by 
Arthur Manning, president of the Grand Rapids Lum- 
bermen’s Association. The remainder of the evening 
was spent in dancing. 

Tired but happy, the lumbermen returned—happy 
because they attended the best, largest, and most en- 
thusiastie picnic ever held by the Grand Rapids Lum 
bermen’s Association. 


LUMBER AND BOX AND SHOOK ASSO- 
CIATIONS MEET. 


(Concluded from Page 42.) 

whose duty it shall be to meet periodically to devise 
ways and means for the uplift of the industry. 

Chairman Rice sprung a surprise on the meeting be- 
fore closing in a very appropriate speech by presenting 
to President Nathan O’Berry of the Pine association a 
gavel made of pine, gum, poplar, ash, oak and cypress 
lumber and which he stated would be used at many more 
such joint meetings. The gavel had inscribed on it the 
following: 





Presented to Nathan O'Berry, president of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, by W. L. Rice, president of the 
North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, joint meeting, Hotel Chelsea, Atlantie City, N. 
August 18, 1915. , 

Captain O’Berry expressed great pleasure at receiv- 
ing such a gift, stated how he enjoyed the meeting, ap- 
preciated the many courtesies which had been extended 
to him, and assured the box manufacturers of the hearty 
codperation of the lumber manufacturers of his asso- 
ciation. 

The joint session then adjourned at 4 p. m. 

THE BANQUET. 

At & p. m. the members of the two associations and 
their guests assembled and were escorted to the main 
eafe dining room of the Hotel Chelsea, where covers 
were laid for 100. A splendid banquet was served to 
them, in addition to which they were entertained later 
on by several good addresses. Capt. Nathan O’Berry 
acted as toastmaster and, after everybody had eaten all 
he possibly could, introduced the first speaker of the 
evening, Edward J. Cattell, statistician of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Cattell weleomed the gathering on behalf of the 
mayor of Philadelphia, who though invited had been 
prevented from attending, and stated his pleasure at 
being present. Mr. Cattell’s talk was chock full of 
humorous stories and he had the guests laughing all 
the time as he poured forth one funny story after 
another. He was loudly applauded at the conclusion. 

The toastmaster next introduced William L. Rice, of 
Philadelphia. During the course of his address, Mr. Rice 
dwelt largely on the importance of conserving the coun- 
try’s natural resources, especially forests. Mr. Rice is 
an able talker and his short address was listened to 
attentively. 

The last speaker and the most prominent one was J. 
Hampton Moore, representative in Congress from Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Moore complimented the lumbermen and 
box manufacturers on the efforts put forth by them, 
their publie spirit ete., and gradually got around to 
his pet subject—the inland waterways, the development 
of which he stated lumbermen on the coast were inter- 
ested in as largely as any other industry. He pointed 
out in a clear and conclusive manner the necessity for 
the proper development of inland waterways both for 
commercial purposes and also for the purpose of na- 
tional defense of the country in time of war. He said 
that money is being spent lavishly on other ideas and 
enterprises by the Government that are not of the same 
importance to it as the development of the inland water- 
ways, but money is held back and given stintingly for 
waterway improvement. He urged the support of all 
present to the project as it is vitally to their interest 
in transporting their products to the markets and also 
to the interest of the country at large. 

The assemblage was dismissed by the toastmaster at 
10:30 p. m. 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 





The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and _ business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


| GEO. H. HOLT & CoO. | 
i Oo 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAG 


IL. 


We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 








for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 
Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 


Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager, 





Wa.wW. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accomadanis 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 





Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. Geer, Greene Co., Va. 


Ratesr bl Correspond Invited. Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
merit. Good properties financed. 


S.P.F.C ARBOLINEUM S.P.F. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


| Renal cae 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


FREDERICK LEMIEUX _‘F.. HL. _ 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Rana NEW ORLEANS | 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre St., OLD TOWN, MAINE, 




















TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Timber Estimates in Canada, United States and the West 
Indies. Elimination of waste in logging operations. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, Forest Engineer, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Loans on 
‘imber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


\ 

| 
We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 
Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many yeurs. 
These facts make us especially fitted to know | 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. | 

| 


| LYON, GARY & Co. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


































Let us show you what your 


~ Timber 


+ 


Will Really Pay 


when operated in the most 
scientific manner with all 
lost motion and clearly 
avoidable expense elimin- 
ated. 


Whether you are operating now, 
contemplating operation, buying or 
selling, the definite information we 
furnish will enable you to get the 
maximum profit from your invest- 
ment. 


Ou: work covers every phase of 
tumber operations—cruising, topo- 
graphical maps, reports on dam con- 
struction and river improvements 
for logging, surveys and estimates 
of cost for logging railroads, inspec- 
tion of properties with the view of 
improving defective systems in log- 
ging, milling — and even the mar- 
keting of your products. 

By reason of our long experience 
in this class of work, our reports 
are recognized by the largest finan- 
cial houses in the country and 
where property justifies 


We Can Negotiate Bond 
Issues of $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet ‘‘Essential Facts About Timber Hold- 
ings’ recites briefly the service we have perfected during 
our half a century of experience in handling timber, manu- 
facturing lumber and exporting, and presents the names of a 
number of concerns whom we have served, in addition to 
foreign references. We'll send it to you on request if you 
are interested. 
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L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 


Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 





Money 
For Retailers 


Here’s a line that sells to farmers and carries 
good profits for jumber dealers— 


Sanitary Stock Bedding 


Approved by Government Inspectors. Consists 
of dry shavings and sawdust securely baled for 
convenient handling. Let us tell you about it 
and the profit you can make. 


Shavings & Sawdust Co., 2excs st: 











FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, pomee*. 
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THE GAME. 
Life, you have dealt me a rotten hand— 
Hearts and clubs in a crazy mess— 
Busted every straight I planned, 
Given me little, and lett me less. 


Others venture and others win. 
Still the dealer the deal pursues. 
Some may gather the shekels in— 
Through the night I must sit and lose. 


Some there are, when the deal is bad, 
Into the discard throw the lot. 

(Better to play the hand they had 
Than draw another and know not what.) 


Into the losings of life have gone 
Hope and money and final friend; 

But 1 am in, and the game is on, 
And I shall play it out to the end. 


BETWEEN TRAINS. 

West WINFIELD, N. Y., July 31—Dean Rogers, of 
Milliken University, of Decatur, Lll., or, rather, tormer 
dean, told us how intellectual this town is. West Win- 
fieid sends more students to the universities than almost 
any town in the world, in proportion to population. For 
example, one year the high school graduated 19 grads, 
and the whole 19 went to various universities. In conse- 
quence the town has turned out a large number of college 
men, and men like the Wilcox boys, wno are good samples 
ot Yankee enterprise. These two boys, atter getting 
their schooling, did three or tour years in the navy, came 
back home and went into business and are among the 
hustlers of the town. 

This town also has a sulphur spring, about a mile or 
more outside of town. We walked out with Editor Sher- 
wood and made its acquaintance. There is no reason why 
a great sulphur spring hotel should not be built here and 
this natural resource utilized. It would undoubtedly be a 
success, for this spring water tastes quite as bad as any 
of them. However, the cattle would rather drink it than 
the other kind, showing it must be beneficial for both 
man and beast. It is a lot better than some of the other 
stuff that is drunk in New York State. 

Sipney, N. Y., Aug. 1—One year ago today we were 
making our way from Paris to the Channel and looking 
over our shoulders every few minutes to see if we could 
see the German army. Today was just as hot as to 
weather and in many ways as interesting. We spent a 
quiet Sunday here. 

Deposit, N. Y., Aug. 2.—The history and romance of 
the old lumber industry on the Delaware River are a part 
of this town, and that industry, in faet, gave the town 
its name. In the old days this was a landing, a place 
of deposit, for the lumber coming down the river, which 
was rafted from here on. Deposit not so very long ago 
was like the Saginaw and Muskegon of a little later, 
full of river rats and lumberjacks, many of whom were 
often likewise. ‘‘They were a set of jolly dogs,’’ as 
Rip Van Winkle says, ‘‘ who lived fast and drank deep— 
but now they are all gone.’’ In their place have come 
good business men, liberal in mind and manner, who will 
do great things for this town soon. 

Here today we met the most interesting and beautiful 
sight we have seen—a hundred East Side children brought 
up from New York City by the enterprise of the New 
York Tribune and the generosity of the people of Deposit 
to enjoy two weeks among mountains and meadows. 
These were tubercular suspects, the children of tubercular 
parents, and many a little life may be saved by this wise 
charity. 

Fifteen Deposit business men who had been up last 
week to Frank Farrington’s community-developed town 
of Delhi were waiting us here. They knew all about 
‘*Today,’’ thanks to some orator on occasion, and there 
was no lack of warmth in their welcome. 





Union, N. Y., Aug. 3.—In Union there may be 
strength, but the most noticeable thing in Union today 
is rain. Union is not alone in that particular regard. 
For weeks now the rain has chased us through New York 
and New England. <A lot of the farmers are seriously 











THE OLD WITHERILL RESIDENCE, UNION, N. Y. 


considering quitting the hay business and going into the 
raising of rice. ‘‘Make hay while the sun shines’? is a 
grand little motto, if the aforesaid sun would only shine. 
The newspapers announced this morning that this town 
is threatened by floods, so if this story should suddenly 


end right here you may take it as a sign that we have 
taken to the hills. 

Seems like when we strike a town with a fine old 
white pine mansion in it we steer right for it. Here 
at Union, for example, we slept at the Witherhill resi- 
dence, illustrated herewith. It was built seventy years 
ago by Dr. Amos A. Witherill, a pioneer physician, and 
is now occupied by his son, J. M. Witherill. We did 
not dare ask the latter his age, but he is the father of 
a couple of voters. Yet he took us up and showed us 
the room where he slept as a boy (he was born in the 
house) and told us how when the mercantile cares that 
infest the day hang heavy on him and he can not sleep 
he comes up here to the little old boyhood room of half 
a century or more ago and sleeps as he slept when a 
boy. In our newer western country to be born and to 
live and grow old under the same roof is an unusual and 
beautiful experience. 


Appison, N. Y., August 4.—Here also we met old 
friends and old things connected with the lumber busi- 
ness. Our particular host was W. R. Park, secretary and 

















SASH AND DOOR PLANT OF PARK, WINTON & TRUE. 


assistant treasurer of the pioneer concern of Park, Win- 
ton & True, manufacturers of sash, doors, blinds, mould- 
ings and veneered doors. In fact, it is more than likely 
this is the oldest sash and door house in the country. 
In 1855 Ames & Bliss established this sash, door and 
blind factory. The concern became Park, Winton & 
True twenty-two years ago. The present officers are: 
President and treasurer, George I. True, already widely 
known to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; vice- 
president, C. F. Park; secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, W. R. Park. 

They all made us feel right at home, and, when they 
declared they were glad to see us in the flesh, we believed 
them. Mr. Park’s friend, Mr. Baldwin, motored us 
around the country and showed us the house in which 














THE AMERICAN HOUSE, ADDISON, N. Y. 


he was born and then the old wooden woolen mill built 
by his grandfather, to which the pioneers brought their 
wool to be earded. It is at least a century old. 

There are many other things of delightful interest 
in Addison: One is the American House, a hotel that 
for sixty years has housed visitors to Addison beneath 
its wooden roof and behind its wooden walls. T. E. 
Harden, the landlord, has been such for thirty-nine 
years. And now we come to a most interesting story. 
On the wall of the office is a photograph of a black 
horse, and beneath it is this inscription: 


“OLD NIG” 
Died a 1890, 


Made 83,760 trips teleuss the American Hotel 
and the Depot. 

Mr. Harden told us the story of this faithful serv- 
ant. He was captured from a Confederate colonel dur- 
ing the Civil War and brought north by Mr. Harden. 
‘*To what regiment did Nig belong?’’ we asked Mr. 


Harden. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ answered he. ‘‘I got him 
last.’? Nig lived twenty-five years after the ctose of 


the war, and when he died he was buried in the hotel 
lawn with the Stars and Stripes wrapped around him. 

Nig knew every train and its hour of arrival and 
would go undriven to that end of the platform at which 
each train would stop. But he was especially loyal to 
his adopted town of Addison and refused to be driven 
outside the boundaries of the village. 


Anpover, N. Y., August 5.—This is another of those 
towns where the thing the visitor chiefly remembers is 
the kindness of its people, although Andover has many 
beauties as a town and many advantages as a com- 
munity. 
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STANDING TIMBER DAMAGED IN STORM SECTIONS. 





Meager Reports from Texas and Louisiana Mill Points Indicate That Injuries to Saw- 
mills Are of a Minor Character. 





LUMBER LEAST AFFECTED. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 23.—Lumber was least affected 
by the tropical hurricane that swept the Gulf coast 
country of Texas last week. In fact the lumber busi 
ness was only damaged to the extent that crops were 
damaged by the wind and flood, and this damage was 
confined entirely to the country immediately adjacent to 
the Gulf, not extending inland farther than fifty miles 
at the most. 

Several lumber mills, locally, were slightly crippled, 
smokestacks and small buildings having been blown 
down, but in not a single instance, as far as can be 
Jearned, were mills compelled to cease operation, All 
the plants are running full time and business is’ im- 
proving steadily. Net even the logging camps were 
touched by the storm and logging operations continue as 
thougn nothing had happened. 

In Port Arthur, twenty miles from here, where flood 
wate’s from the lake and canal stood as high as eight 
feet in the center of the city, the retail yards of the 
Turnbow Lumber Company and Cramer Lumber Com- 
pany were submerged and their stocks damaged consid 
erably. The yards and office of the KE. A. Laughlin 
Lumber Company at that city were totally destroyed last 
Wednesday by fire caused by the slacking of coopered 
lime. ‘The Joss was covered by insurance, 

Shipping facilities at Port Arthur were not materially 
injured, as was seen’ when the water receded yesterday, 
and none. of the timber and lumber assembled at Port 
Arthur for export was lost. About 6,000,000 feet of 
timber and lumber is assembled there for loading in 
steamers due in late August and early September and 
exporters are confident they will be ready to load upon 
the arrival of the vessels. 

The demand for derrick and oil tank lumber is very 
brisk for not more than a dozen derricks were left stand- 
ing in the Spindle Top and Sour Lake oil fields. A 
number of wooden tanks were also blown to pieses by the 
70-mile gale. 

A large demand for ties and bridge material to  re- 
place tracks and bridges washed out on the various 
roads in this section is expected. 





SHREVEPORT ESCAPES GREAT DAMAGE. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Aug. 23.—Just how much damage 
was sustained in the timber and lumbering sections of 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas as a result of the recent 
storm is not yet known but reports indicate that the 
heavy losses did not extend far inland from the south- 
eastern Texas and southwestern Louisiana coasts, being 
sustained mostly in southeastern Texas, where about 250 
lives were lost 2nd a property loss of millions was suf- 
fered. As a sequel to the hurricane excessive rain fell 


‘in the interior for several days, beginning early this week, 


and roads were made almost impassable at some points. 
At Shreveport there was a precipitation of over five 
inches within forty-eight hours, but this was not as heavy 
as it was in eastern and central Texas, where some of 
the streams are reported as threateningly swollen. Red 
River, above this city, is in this list. A cyclone passed 
over Shreveport during the period of rain but as it 
was traveling high the city escaped, though in the sub- 
urbs the wind caused some damage, and in DeSoto 
Parish a number of small buildings were demolished. 
The weather now appears to be improved, and the 
lumbermen of this section anticipate no severe handicaps 
in their operations, neither at the mills nor in the woods. 


DAMAGE TO TIMBER WILL BE HEAVY. 


Recent Hurricane Passed Through East Texas Lumber 
Belt—Mill Plants Suffer. 





Houston, TEx., Aug. 23.—While it is impossible to 
estimate at this date the damage sustained by the lum- 
ber manufacturers of east Texas, it is clear that a heavy 
loss will be recorded in fallen timber all through the 
lumber belt. Reports, delayed at first by wire troubles 
which were general throughout southeast Texas, have 
only begun coming in the last few days. Western Louisi- 
ana, it appears, escaped the heavy part of the storm, 
which moved in a northeasterly direction after leaving 
Houston and Galveston. This took it directly through 
the east Texas timber belt, however, and the damage will 
be heavy, though probably: not as serious as it was first 
supposed. 

A Houston lumber manufacturer said Saturday that 
his land is fairly strewn with fallen timbers, and that 
while: many of these can, of course, be utilized the loss 
will be heavy. 

Some of the firms able to, take at least a partial in- 
ventory of their damage Saturday, were: 

Trinity Valley and Foster Lumber compances: Sheds dam- 
aged at Fostoria; fuel house damaged ; probably some timber 
lost, but no definite report as yet. y : 

South Texas Lumber Company: Roofs of all mills dam- 
aged, or blown off; lumber scattered from kilns and sheds to 
all parts of the woods; biggest damage in fallen timber, 
which it is impossible to estimate at this early date as the 
woods are not in a passable state. Line yard at Texas City 
badly damaged. : ; 

Chicago Lumber & Coal Company: Reports from Honey 
Island indicate that little if any damage has been ‘done; 
Louisiana mills uninjured. ; , i 

Sabine Lumber Company: Blow pipes down at New Wil 
lard and Sour Lake; several smokestacks down; woods prac 
tically undisturbed ; only fallen timber where paths bad been 
cut by the timber crews, thus giving the wind full play. 
East Texas rivers are practically at the flood stage on 





account of the heavy rains preceding and following 
the storm, but as yet no material damage has been re 
ported. The Trinity and Neches rivers are especially 
high. 

Freight traffic, badly disturbed the early part of last 
week, is now about normal, 





FLOODS DAMAGE LUMBER YARDS. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 2 aller lum- 
ber yards in the Meramae River district suffered losses 
during the recent. fleod. About half of the John J. 
Moran Lumber Company’s yard in South St. Louis was 
swept away. For the first time in twenty years an 
overflow from the River des Peres entered the yard 
and formed a mill race 6 feet deep. The water rose 
rapidly. Men employed in the yards tried to save some 
of the lumber but had to give it up. Mr. Moran esti- 
mated the value of the lumber washed away at about 
$7,000. He expects to save part of it, however. The 
sheds containing the finer grades of lumber were saved. 








DISCUSS TRADE DEVELOPMENT. 


Southern Furniture Manufacturers in Quarterly Meeting 
Hear Talks on Latin-American Opportunities. 





ASHEVILLE, N. C., Aug, 23.—Development of the fur- 
niture trade’ in South and Central America was the 
principal topic discussed at the quarterly meeting of 
the Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, 
which was held here Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week. About forty members of the association, which 
represents a total capitalization of about $15,000,000 
and pays on an average a yearly payroll of $6,000,000, 
were present at the meeting. The final session was held 
Thursday night, Greensboro, N. C., being selected as 
the next meeting place. 

The principal feature of the convention was the ad- 
dress of W. 8. Kies, in charge of the foreign trade de- 
partment of the National City Bank, New York. He 
spoke on the present opportunity for the development 
of trade, not only in the furniture business, but in lum- 
ber and kindred trades as well. Mr. Kies, after being 
introduced by J. Elwood Cox, of High Point, one ot 
the leading furniture manufacturers in the State, said 
in part: 


The nation’s greatest opportunity is at hand. We must 
awaken to the occasion, and, taking a leaf out of the note- 
book of Germany's experience, begin to plan with scientific 
thoroughness our commercial future. The markets of the 
world are open to us. If our vision is broad and our spirit 
persevering, our efforts tactful and our energies untiring, our 
success will be certain. 


Continuing, Mr. Kies called attention to the different 
outlook on life and on business in general held by the 
Latin American races, and declared that England and 
Germany have long since learned the difference between 
the South American and his Yankee brother and have 
with splendid results catered to the attitude of the 
South and Central Americans. 

Mr. Kies explained how the European countries have 
spent billions in railroads and have loaned some of the 
Latin American countries fabulous sums, in many in- 
stances specifying that the amount loaned should be 
spent in the country making the loan. He told of how 
Kuropean Governments have trained young men _ for 
foreign service and have built up a mercantile guard 
whose efforts will be hard to overcome. He outlined 
various methods of codperation between the manufae- 
turer for the securing of the Latin American trade at 
present and, what is more important, holding it after 
the war is over. 

S. L. Davis, a prominent High Point furniture man, 
told of recent experiences in selling furniture in Cuba, 
stating that he had recently placed a large order in 
that country. He said that he believed in the future of 
the Latin American trade and that the position of the 
southern manufacturers gives them a decided advantage 
in competing for that trade. 

President J. RK. Finley, of North Wilkesboro, N. C., 
presided at the business sessions of the convention and 
the association was welcomed to Asheville by President 
Robert S. Jones, of the Asheville Board of Trade. 
George L. Hackney, of Lexington, N. C., responded. 

Commissioner of Insurance James R. Young, of 
Raleigh, spoke to the furniture men on fire prevention 
and urged them, as ‘users of timber, to do all possible 
to aid in the prevention of the worst despoiler of the 
forests: 

Hugh McCollum Curran, formerly of the United 
States Forestry. Service, was the chief speaker at Thurs- 
day’s session. Mr. Curran has just returned to the 
country fromr an extended ‘stay in South America. He 
spent five years in Brazil and Argentine, examining the 
woods, of those’ two countries and he told the manu- 
facturers that they will find good markets for their 
products and good raw material in the shape of all 
kinds of woods, should they decide to locate branch fac 
tories down there, 

Among the many matters to be decided at the Greens- 
horo meeting on the second Wednesday in November, 
will be the establishment of a selling agency in the 
Latin Americas and the establishment of branch plants 
in those countries. 
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FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING | 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 
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We also manufacture 


Poplar,Gum and Oak 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘“Burrwood, Liverpool.” 























We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. ¢. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 














ATM MC 


Edward Clialieds & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “* CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. *“f'uitinat 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, ‘‘SINGLETONS’” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Teleseda: Lntevs Zobee X'3.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Scorcnn’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
ate Address: “‘Brakridge’’, "Glasgow Cable Address: ‘* Nivarium’’ London 


WOOD BROKERS 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 
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>RODUCTION 


30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to or- 
ders (insuring proraptness and satisfaction) 









Selling Organization 
MINNEAPOLIS, Har!and Wentworth. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, The R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 

SALT LAKE CITY,The R. C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 

GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 

OMAHA, McCormick & White, 

(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt. ) 


Specializing in Stocks of 


PORTLAND LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


PENINSULA LUMBER C0. 
Portland, Ore. 


CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. 
Linnton, Ore. 


COAST RANGE LUMBER C0. 
Mabel, Ore. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
- PORTLAND, ami 
foo rr mr It I 


ACInis 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 

F ven WASH. 


is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 
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Manufacturing Merchants, 

















CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 


i eae tenn 
The West Coast= 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 
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Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
‘Hemlock Products 


gt 4 ymber Go. 


ABERDEEN, 
WASH. 





BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, > . Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Flooring, 
FIR size CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 























We have the following stock on hand:— 


000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 
000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
2 ind better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





























FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER‘ 





WATER CARS FOR SALE CHEAP. 

Sometimes in logging operations good, healthful drink- 
ing water is scarce and must be brought from a distance. 
Where there is a logging road water may be carried eco- 
nomically in tank cars. Walter A. Zelnicker, St. Louis, 
Mo., is offering thirty 8,000-gallon tank cars for sale. 
He says he must move them at once and is selling them 
at a low price. Each one, he states, has a wooden 
underframe, automatic couplers and air brakes. The 
tanks may also be used for storing turpentine, while the 
bodies are used for log cars, 





PRODUCES NEW SET WORKS. 

The accompanying illustration shows a new hand set 
works just produced by the Wheland Company, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., for which the company has applied for 
a patent. A is the heavy frame that bolts to the car- 
riage frame and is babbitted to receive the set-shaft 
and rocker shaft. To the set-shaft is keyed a double 




















WHELAND COMPANY'S SET WORKS. 


faced ratchet wheel, B, which has an open space in the 
center to permit the pawl strip to operate for raising 
the pawls and also has hubs extended beyond the face 
of the wheel at each side to cary the steel housings, C, 
which, in turn, carry four hardened steel pawls to en- 
gage each face of the rachet wheel. This makes a to- 
tal of eight pawls which give a movement of 1/64-inch 
to each click of the pawl, or 1/32-inch to a double 
stroke of the lever. The company says the housings 
work freely on the hub of the ratchet wheel and are 
split so they may be easily removed. 

On each end of one pawl casing is a stop, K, so ar- 
ranged as to strike a fixed point on the movable yoke 
when rotated forward or backward and thus govern the 
stroke of the set works or the forward motion of the 
knee. Lost motion of the pins will not affect the ac- 
curacy of the set works. Arch D is formed by one of 
the housings and on it is fitted a steel-machine-cut re- 
newable rack segment, E. Steel yoke-stop, F, swings 
freely on the set-shaft, extending up at each side of 
the housing to carry a pawl. Hand grip, G, sets the 
pawl for cutting lumber to the desired thickness. 
Pointer, H, indicates on a graduated brass dial, I, the 
thickness of the lumber to be cut. Brass dial, J, indi- 
cates the number of boards that may be cut from a log 
ond is actuated by machine cut gears. 

The company lays especial stress upon the accuracy 
of the machine and the fact it may be set to 1/32-inch 
with a double stroke. The usual quadrant is eliminated 
from this machine. The maker states it is the best 
hand set works ever placed on the market and several 
orders have been received to replace other set works 
on carriages of various makes. 





DESCRIBES LOGGING TRACK EQUIPMENT. 


The Catalog of the Sweet’s Steel Company, Williams- 
port, Pa., in addition to containing valuable information 
abeut logging road tracks of various gages and equip- 
ment, is unusually handsome. The diagrams and draw- 
ings are clear, while the illustrations are both clear and 
handsome, 

In the front of division No. 1 ars illustrations and 
descriptions of a wide variety of track accessories with 
tables containing concise information about them. The 
majority of the remaining pages of the catalog are de- 
voted to different sizes, weights and types of rail. Sup- 
plementing the description of each kind of rail are 
tables, both in pounds and in the metric system, giving 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 


the equipment and weight of material required for each 
mile, or kilometer, of track, each joint of track and 
each 100 tons, or 100 tonnes, of rail. Detailed infor- 
mation regarding angle irons, reinforcing rods, etc., is 
found in divison No. 2 of the same catalog, which 
maintains the same high standard set by division No. 1. 

The company makes light and heavy steel tee rails, 
standard American Society of Civil Engineers sections, 
plain splice and angle bars, steel ties, clips, and othe: 
accessories. 





BELTING COMPANY WINS GOLD MEDAL, 

The highest award given by the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition for leather belting exhibits, the gold 
medal of honor, was awarded to the Charles A. Schieren 
Company, of New York City, according to advices re- 
cently received by the company. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 

Herewith is published a list of patents with direct 
concern to the lumber industry, recently issued by the 
United States Patent Office at Washington, D. C. ‘hese 
patents are of interest to every practical lumber and 
timber operator, and copies of them may be obtained 
for 20 cents each from Kk. E. Burnham, patent attorney, 
867 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. Following is 


the list: 

1,150,036. Shingle sawing apparatus. Archie C. Jefferson, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

1,150,038. Wood splitting machine. Willis Kent, Meaford, 
Ontario, Can, 

1,15V,155. _ Wood polishing machine. Walter J. Sumner, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

1,150,499. Wood preserving compound. James W. Carr, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

1,150,601. Sawing machine for short boards. Frans H. 


Johanson, Karlstad, Sweden. 





BOOKLET OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 

The William Powell Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
issued a little booklet entitled ‘‘ Powell Valves,’’ dealing 
especially with its ‘‘White Star’’ valve. Not only does 
this booklet describe numerous valves and fittings but 
in addition it gives valuable information in regard to 
cleaning and testing all kinds of pipes and valves. 
Illustrations of many different models are contained in 
this booklet, while prices, specifications and descriptions 
of many more are given. In addition to valves the 
company makes a complete line of boiler and engine 
room trimmings suitable for installation in any indus- 
trial plant. The booklet is handsome and well edited. 





PREDICTS BETTER THAN NORMAL BUSINESS. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The retail automobile business in the 
St. Louis trade territory shows very marked increases 
since August 1. There has not been a real dullness in 
demand at any time this season but the dealers have 
been tremendously handicapped by the fact that manu- 
facturers were unable to deliver cars to them. The won- 
derful crop conditions throughout the St. Louis territory 
have bred marked confidence among the farmers and this 
has communicated itself to the retail merchants and 
through them again to the wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers of St. Louis so that general business has been very 
good here and the automobile business being dependent 
for its activity on the confidence in general lines has 
shown the improvement indicated above. It seems to be 
the general impression that the close of 1915 and the 
opening of 1916 will not only be up to the average but 
that it will be better than normal. I am glad to chron- 
icle these conditions. 

Rosert E. LEE, 
Editor Auto Review. 


SIX MONTHS’ WESTERN PINE STATISTICS 


The report of cut and shipments of western pine for 
the first six months of 1914 and 1915 is as follows: 




















1914 

Cars. Feet. Cars. Feet. 
SHAE cen diene ws eale ee 1,153 28,017,709 1,216 30,184,998 
Ser Sane ee .491 84,211,883 2,560 65,462,693 
eo. aren fe 135 3,645,088 150 4,064,847 
WVEBUINGION 6.0 0s cs eens 1,205 27,498,443 1,075 24,112,180 
PIOPIN BPOEOIA 2c scene 1,249 29,995,074 1,531 38,559,428 
Bouin DAKOTA «o.0..00080% 1,239 30,559,746 1,276 31,114,966 
Minnesota 49,014,855 2,291 57,574,473 
Wisconsin 26,206,925 1,070 26,460,833 
RT se pies 2 ova bo 6 38,945,707 1,651 40,139,192 
CURIOUS © ig bis 5's os 5) a's e016 000 68 23,086,310 1,058 26,461,605 
EOE,  Gcbns 353 06a Sas 77 1,657,004 90 1,981,690 
PL, 6:55 ven 00000040 971 23,260,358 1,042 24,678,227 

ee ere 148  3,364,1 123 736, 6: 
ee 409 10,002,579 759 18,286,036 

BEURUNDE as6s sha tenes os 221 1232,5 200 815,2 
SU Git oh a Mens eases toa 597 13,602,865 463 12,225,559 
re irr 181 4,075,686 155 3,604,994 
Bret ak san awa cue neue. 326 = 7,827,059 283 7,217,449 
SURIOR, Anu sce sasnee% se as:s 20 454,7 29 85,804 
Atlantic Coast States..... 1,313 80,513,123 1,371 34,109,780 
Other Eastern States..... 248 5,654,735 817 7,259,646 
CRNBOR sigs ecu seens 681 16,154,101 80 1,825,597 
MCBAITONTID isos onsas 6 167,078 4 150,986 
Nevada & Oklahoma 12 236,915 23 567,703 
SRMNOIE hush ivesoesa ss aba 2 645,627 5 107,898 
Miscellaneous ..........+. 9 DOB TOS sccks vsi0scn0 eas 


19,347 466,252,987 18,822 464,388,214 

Below is given a comparative statement of the cuts 

and shipments for the first six months of each of the 
last seven years: 






Cut. Shipments. 
MD. oioe.50 bso Ss Ktis ww aie ie.o Slee 327,721,198 374,141.298 
Rr fe . 429,249, 709 474,724,567 
tr rrr ere re rt ney 325,342 353,702.683 
|) SAS eye roto 329,015,074 420,446,385 
oo ee 412,435,112 421,545,879 
TT eee reer ne er nT 450,023,344 466,252, 
eS wep er ere re ey | . . .894,364,929 464,388,214 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








There was a gradual though not especially marked 
mprovement in demand for the movement of) sash, 
ioors and millwork during August. With the open- 
ing of September and the coming of cool weather the 
trade is expected to improve in tone with an ac- 
celeration in demand. The number of building per- 
mits that are taken out daily would indicate that the 
fall months will witness greater activity in the sash 
and door business. This is especially true in the outly- 
ing districts of the larger cities of the country. In the 
urban centers the conditions are also improving. The 
farmers expect heavy yields of all agricultural products, 
with the result that they will have plenty of money to 
make improvements and do a lot of repair work. So 
far country dealers have been somewhat backward in 
anticipating these wants, with the result that they 
will have to do considerable stocking up in the next 
thirty days. While there is considerable complaint 
regarding the elasticity of values owing to keen com- 
petition, California manufacturers have advanced 
their prices and it is to be hoped that this will help 
to strengthen prices all along the line. 


In Chicago the trade has received more inquiry the 
last week. Some wholesalers are of the opinion that 
the period of quietness which generally marks the 
summer months is about over and that September will 
witness a revival of business. The smaller factories 
in Chicago are working full time on special work and 
doing considerable estimating but stock goods are 
slow movers. The general outlook, however, is con- 
sidered better. 


Retail yard buyers have been in the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul markets lately, placing orders for stock 
they have already sold for fall delivery, and there is 
a good outlook for business in stock sizes, which have 
been fairly quiet, while city trade continues to be 
strong. 

‘*We expected this would be the best time of the 
year and we are not disappointed,’’ is the statement 
made by an Oshkosh sash and door manufacturer, 
which sums up the general situation in that locality. 
Orders for glazed and open sash have been unusually 
numerous and special doors are in great demand, es- 
pecially in Pennsylvania and other eastern points, to 
which large shipments are being made. 

At Baltimore, Md., the sash, door and blind mills 
are in fair shape. Building operations seem to be in- 
creasing and the requirements of the contractors are 
correspondingly larger, which helps the sash and door 
business. More work of a special character is com- 
ing out with the result that the mills are getting a 
class of business on which the profits are larger than 
those on stock sizes and the manufacturers feel en- 
couraged over the returns. Of course the international 
situation tends to hold down new developments, keep- 
ing alive the feeling of uncertainty that has prevailed 
from time to time, but the sash and door men are en- 
couraged by the reflection that realization after the 
war broke out proved to be less disquieting than ap- 
prehension, and it is therefore at least a fair supposi- 
tion that the business of this country will continue 
to hold its own, underlying conditions being eminently 
sound. With the iron and steel trade exceptionally 
active the money realized in them must bring about 
an improvement in other enterprises. 


Door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., have a good volume of 
business on hand and there is little tendency to drop 
off such as is usually characteristic of this season. 
The number of dwellings in process of construction 
is about up to normal and this business is likely to 
last for some time, so little complaint is heard over 
the outlook for volume of business. Crops are good 
in this country so millwork and door trade promise 
well. 


Reports are heard of sharp competition from out- 
side of Cincinnati, Ohio, in the sash, door and mill- 
work industry of that city, and especially in the line 
of hardwood trim. This is believed to be a develop- 
ment of general building trade situation, the reduced 
activity in other cities driving natural sellers in those 
markets to find a market for their surplus stocks in 
Cincinnati, where building has been unusually active 
and promises to continue so for the fall and winter. 
There is said to be a decided upward tendency to 
the trim market, particularly for the hardwoods and 
for yellow pine. Inquiries from the country centers 
around Cincinnati are beginning to develop as a re- 
sult of the approach of the end of the very success- 
ful crop season throughout the Ohio Valley. 


The St. Louis sash and door situation has proved 
somewhat better during the last week and the condi- 
tions look more promising than they did during the 
early summer. There is a fair eall from the country 
for stock goods, but the orders are not coming in very 
freely owing to the farmers still being busy on farm 
work. There is also more special work going out. The 
outlook is very good and the sash and «loor people are 
hopeful for a good trade later on. 

A decidedly better feeling is in evidence at Kansas 
City (Mo.) sash and door factories. There is no great 
rush of business being received yet but the prospects 
for late summer and fall business are brighter each 
week, Country retail lumbermen who visit local fae- 
tories tell of much building planned this fall in that 
territory. They say that good crops two years in 
succession have helped to put the tarmers on their 
feet and that many improvements delayed last year 





on account of the uncertainty due to the war and 
this year on account of the weather will be carried 
out this fall. Locally there have been some orders 
for special work that so far as the quality of the 
goods was concerned is seldom excelled. The im- 
proved demand here has not caused a higher price 
but if the volume of business continues to increase 
higher prices will without doubt make their appear- 
ance. Estimating departments have had more to do 
in the last week than for several months. 

Another week shows little difference in the sash 
and door situation in the Tacoma (Wash.) district. 
Some manufacturers report fir doors firmer and the 
outlook better. Other manufacturers are not so op- 
timistic. The larger factories are operating steadily 
and seem to have orders enough for immediate needs, 
Special woodwork is only fair. Small plants that do 
largely local and semi-local business say they have had 
a fair summer. Column trade continues unchanged. 

Local business on sash and mill work in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., is quiet but there is a probability of fu- 
ture improvement. Door manufacturing in the San 
Francisco Bay territory is not quite up to normal. 
The manufacturing of white pine sash and door stock 
at the large white pine lumber sawmills in the Sierras 
is proceeding on a moderate scale at most of the 
plants. 

Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash at 
Columbus, Ohio, report a fairly good demand for the 
time of the year. Prices are steady and cutting is 
not so general as formerly. Most of the local concerns 
are opening with a fair force of workmen. 

The window glass situation still leaves much to be 
desired. The demand is far below normal for this 
time of the year and it is hoped that at the meeting 
to be held next. Tuesday in. Cleveland a wage scale 
will be settled satisfactorily to all parties. Hand 
plants are still idle and many of the-factories are 
closed down. It is thought that there will be no re- 
sumption of giass making until some time in No- 
vember. 


GOVERNOR TO OPEN EXHIBIT. 


President Fairbanks Will Speak to 
Lumbermen at Indiana State Fair. 





Former Vice 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 23.—The new exhibit build- 
ing at the State fair grounds of the Indiana State Board 
of Forestry will be opened Tuesday, September 7. In 
previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the build- 
ing and the forestry exhibit have been briefly described. 

Between 9 and 10 a. m. the Indianapolis Military Band 
will give a concert at the building. At 9:45 o’clock 
Governor Ralston and former Vice President Fairbanks, 
accompanied by the State board, will go in automobiles 
from the capitol building to the fair grounds. After a 
few opening remarks by the governor, Mr. Fairbonks 
will give a short talk on the work of the board in ad- 
vancing the knowledge of forestry in Indiana. The dis- 
tinguished guests will inspect the new exhibit and then 
visit other attractions at the fair. Those who intend 
to visit should make it a point to be at the grounds 
not later than 10 o’clock. 

The board feels it has been especially fortunate in the 
men it has secured to speak at 2 p. m., Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday. As Tuesday is the regular school 
children’s day it is particularly appropriate that Har- 
mon W. Marsh, of the S. H. Smith Pnblishing Com- 
pany, should speak on ‘‘Veneers’’ to high school stu- 
dents interested in woodworking. He has dcne much 
educational work among young people and is an author- 
ity on the possibilities of veneer. His talk will be il- 
lustrated by some interesting specimens. Wednesday 
Prof. Glenn Culbertson, of Hanover College, Indiana, 
will address woodlot' owners on ‘‘Woodlot Problems in 
the Hills of Southern Indiana,’’ a subject in which he 
has had much experience and is especially well qualified 
to speak. E. A. Sterling, the speaker Thursday, was 
recently appointed manager of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. He will talk to lumber and veneer men on the 
‘*Further Use of Wood’’ and a large attendance is ex- 
peéted at 2 p. m. Thursday, September 9. 

A model house showing the different finish and trim 
that can be secured by the use of more than twenty-five 
Indiana woods will be an interesting, instructive and 
novel feature of the exhibit. But that will not be the 
only way in which the woods of this State will be dis. 
played, for there will be an exhibit of the woods as 
they are taken from the log, one section with the bark 
on, one section in the rough, and one section showing 
the finish the wood will take. In this collection nearly 
200 specimens will be included. 





AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, NeEB., Aug. 24.—Lumbermen in this section 
wear brighter looks now than they have in three 
months. Business has picked up quite generally for 
them in the last week. So much has this wave of better 
conditions been noticeable that one big wholesale concern of 
Omaha has_ doubled its sales force and is doing a smart 
business, Several other firms are looking for good, expe- 
rienced salesmen that they may put on at a moment's notice 
to comb the field thoroughly now that there is a chance to 
get business they have all been waiting for. 

Although western fir has advanced 50 cents in the last 
ten days it is taking precedence over yellow pine in sales. 
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Howard Lumber Co. 


1022-24 Board of Trade Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Lumber, Doors, 
Sash, Cut Stock 








Fir, Spruce, Pine, Cedar 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co.’ 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. Fy 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. 
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Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and 
White Pine 
Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: No. 1 Madison Ave. 7) 





Poles and Siding. 
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The American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business. To each question there isa fuli 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases, embodies 
illustrations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or re- 
tail office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the 
river, this book will prove the most satisfactory and handy 
reference volume ever published. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Timber Dock at one of our mills. 
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V. G. 


Flooring 
Cedar Shingles 
and Siding 


in mixed cars with other items of 
Fir, Spruce, Western Hemlock and 
Red Cedar Products. 


Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


g22 Tacame Biig TACOMA, WASH. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WEST COAST 


Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, 
== Veneer Packages — 


G. W. CHENEY, Raymond, Wash. 




















Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 


Our 
Specialty 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS 











Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 








RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft’” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 


request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











EXPORT AND FOREIGN | 





JULY SHIPMENTS SHOW DECREASE. 

TacoMa, WASH., Ang. 21.—Foreign lumber business of 
the Puget Sound district slumped back in July in vol- 
ume to the lowest point since February when the total 
was 9,708,000 feet. The official customs house figures 
issued this week show July foreign shipments were but 
12,100,000 feet, a decrease of 16,564,000 over June, 
when the total was 28,674,000 feet. In May the for- 


eign trade totaled 21,119,000 feet; in April it was 
18,461,000 feet and in March it was 18,399,000 feet. 


In July last year the total was 39,254,000 feet and in 
July, 1912, it was 45,576,000 feet. For the seven months 
of 1915 foreign trade of the entire district totals 116,- 
474,000 feet, 119,477,000 feet less than the correspond- 
ing seven months of 1914, when the total was 235,951,000 
feet. For the seven months of 1913 the total was 247,- 
991,000 feet and for 1912 it was 273,551,000 feet. 
These are the official figures of the coliector of customs 
of the district and the figures on which the Government 
bases all its export statistics. With a decrease of 
119,477,000 feet cver last year cargo millmen assert it 
can easily be seen what has hit the lumber market, 
figuring even as low a price as $8 on the 119,477,000 
fect. 

The entire foreign commerce of the district, exports 
and imports, for July amounted in value to $13,994,482 
as against $17,009,849 for June. Of the July total 
$8,518,225 was imports and $5,176,257 exports, Japan 
being the heaviest buyer with $1,610,155, while Japan 
at the same time shipped into this country goods valued 
at $4,014,420. 





LUMBER EXPORTS SHOW INCREASE 





Boston Makes Substantial Gain in Shipment of Forest 
Products to Foreign Ports. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 23.—An encouraging gain of 
$80,036 in the value of the exports of lumber and its 
manufactures from Boston was made in July over the 
corresponding month of last year, according to the 
custom house figures given out today. The total value 
of the forest products exported last month is given as 
$220,975, as against $140,939 worth of exports in July, 
1914, This striking gain is regarded as _ particularly 
encouraging and a happy augury of the improvement 
that is coming because in July last year the Boston 
lumber exporters were doing business under normal con- 
ditions of international business, whereas now the short- 
age of tonnage is an acute problem, the high rates de- 
manded on such bulky cargoes as lumber is a serious 
handicap, and the ordinary difficulties of doing a for- 
eign business are made many times more difficult with 
half the civilized world in conflict. 

There is every indication that the fine improvement 
heretofore shown will be continued. August should be 
an even better month than July. One cargo of Ottawa 
pine just loaded on the square rigged ship Avon for 
Buenos Aires by the Export Lumber Company con- 
tains about 1,500,000 feet and is worth around $100,- 
000. 

The following table gives a comprehensive compari- 
son of this vear’s July lumber experts from Boston with 
last year: 





g 
: 


Quantity Value 
Boards, planks, deals: 
[VE “Gane ant ksh se Gees eee es 18,000 bd. ft. 
PUA Coiepaaa ha Kew arenes eh wa kee 58,000 bd. ft. 
I rock sk ns 5% ae ee ee ee 375,000 bd. ft. 
PINE ie 56% 4 00 4.00 ws op wt so ED Oe 
0 a Ee itn ety tied 96,000 bd. ft 
SNP RRUON ns s a ins va ore ow no 478s ASO 977,000 bd. ft. 


All other boards. nee 6s = oe OOO DEL. TE, 








OUNRMMENE) BE 5 sony ae Va haute ese Aa 5,000 
Shooks 

SDK <a e000 Saka va ARIA Se WR Tene See eae 

al OtMer GROOUS. ... 656850 6sies' 1,902 
BEMIS oe oa aiga Ss ans ea ees ae 66,947 
All ofhier: MAMET. ..... 060.58 ssc es 
Pore. C08. BUMS... 6.0 sac cas 
SORMNUEENNINIG 5 ecxlaty piv lace 5 'R.6 05-8: 4 o's 
Empty hogsheads, barrels..... : 

Trimming, moulding, house finish 
Oe a ee See gen 
fe EE eee Ser or ae ie 127 tons 
All other manufactures of wood 

Total exports for July, 1915 

1914 
Quantity Value 

Sawn timber: 

ROR Sar cts es Lik a le ee bie 51,000 bd. ft. $ 849 
Boards, planks, deals: 

be eS Peet et 6,000 bd. ft. 410 

EE cui aes eekdw ssi cenea kes 7,000 bd. ft. 517 

RW DRO 6 oso se sna ase lawen 5,000 bad. ft. 161 

SO ININD” «aa -s ine’ we biw Se wm kw 9.00 'k 22,000 bd. ft. 1,297 

All other boards etc..........313,000 bd. ft. 20,317 
Shooks: 

BE ee eee ta Rute oe. 15,608 5,920 
SEMEN! Oh Dec ey Ga eel a Ria se 12227 859 
SMRMRRENEE <5 5G 'n-ia le we itiS boos Joe vy e010 0915 2.200 
All other lumber. ...... 056266002 18,703 
PPOENTRRETITS 5. <. 0 6 v.0n.0 w scien sae 0 ee a0 20.470 
Hogsheads and barrels (empty) 3,302 
Trimmings, mouldings, house 

SPAS one win oe 8s 065 94:06:48 91510 05% 159 
Woodenware ..... sce eeeeceeeee 1,141 
Of ol ) i er or soe 125 tons 20,054 
All other manufactures of wood 41,580 

Total exports for July, 1914 $140,939 
Gain for July, 1915......... 80,036 
$220,975 


Despite recently published reports that the British 
market is now abundantly supplied with lumber and 
that prices quoted there on that commodity are fall- 
ing, inquiries still coming along indicate differently. 








While the inquirers naturally take full advantage oi 
such rumors in the attempt to secure as low quotations 
as possible it is an interesting fact that these prospect 


ive buyers manifest considerable anxiety about the 
promptness with which the lumber wanted can he 
shipped. It is still being found necessary to pay the 


very high freights demanded by the regular steamshi}) 
liners in order to get off some lots within the time 
specified by the purchaser. The steamship Ltonian, 
under charter to the Cunard Line, sailed Thursday with 
a quantity of lumber included in its general cargo, and 
the steamship Ocean Monarch, wnder charter to the 
Allan Line, took a capacity cargo including twelve ear- 
loads of lumber. The Etonian is bound for Liverpool 
and the Ocean Monarch for Glasgow. The transatlantic 
steamship lines are not at all keen about taking such 
bulky freight as lumber and their disposition is to de- 
mand high enough rates to correspond with what would 
be received for carrying heavier, more compact merchan- 
dise such as machinery and war munitions. 

It is interesting to note that although the paper and 
pulp companies in New England are buying wood pulp 
freely in Norway and Sweden, as well as from Canada, 
127 long tons of this forest product were exported from 
Boston in July, against exports of 425 tons in July a 
year ago. ‘The English consumers want wood pulp and 
pay high prices. Newsprint paper also is being exported 
from this country. The big paper companies here’ are 
advised that the big British dailies have been forced to 
cut down the size of their publications by the shortage 
of wood pulp and the high cost of newsprint paper, 
and they would give the foreign situation more atten- 
tion if the domestic market were not also so brisk and 
if offerings here of wood pulp were more abundant. 

It is understood that the lumber cargo of the schooner 
Franconia, which vessel was seriously injured recently 
when struck by the steamship Onondaga off Cape Cod, 
will be disposed of here. The Franconia sailed from 
Windsor, N. 8., the first of the month with a lumber 
cargo for New York. She encountered bad weather and 
when two weeks out was rounding the cape in a thick 
fog. The steamship struck her on the starboard side, 
nearly cutting her in two, but the schooner’s lumber 
cargo kept her afloat. 





RATES GROWING FIRMER. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 21.—C. M. Pettibone, of the 
Canadian Trading Company (Ine.), whose office is in 
Seattle, predicts the charter rates for vessels to Australia 
from the Pacifie coast will go to 100s before the first 
of the year. He declares the rates continually are grow- 
ing firmer because of the scarcity of vessels. In spite 
of this fact he declares he has two vessels he will 
recharter to Australia at 95s. The last charters were 
taken at 97s 6d. His company has just completed load- 
ing the schooner Blakeley at Port Blakeley with 800,000 
feet of lumber for Sydney. 

The American-Hawaiian steamship American has ar- 
rived on Puget Sound aud will take a eargo of lumber 
to New York. The British steamship Jdomeneus left 
the Sound with 1,500,000 feet of lumber for the United 
Kingdom, A number of sailing vessels have arrived on 
Puget Sound to load lumber. Among these are the 
Peruvian bark Belfast and the American schooner King 
Cyrus. They will take 2,000,000 feet. The American 
schooner A. I. Coats from Mexico and the Matthew 
Turner from Honolulu have arrived on the Sound to 
load for Australia. The American schooner Grace Cook 
left Port Gamble with a full cargo of lumber for Hono- 
lulu. The Peruvian bark Cavour under charter to W. R. 
Grace & Co. left the Sound with lumber for Callao. 
Agents for Comyn, Mackall & Co. announce they have 
under charter sixteen vessels capable of carrying 20,000,- 
000 feet of lumber to load at Portland and Puget Sound 
ports for South Africa, South America and Australia. 
Some of these vessels are engaged to load as far ahead 
as next June. This concern also announces the charter- 
ing of the steamship Andrew Weir to load lumber for 
the United Kingdom on Puget Sound. It will take 
about 4,000,000 feet. Other late lumber charters ‘include: 
Steamship Ursula from Puget Sound to United Kingdom 
by Comyn, Mackall & Co., at 192s 6d. 





WEST COAST SHIPPING ACTIVE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 21.—The offshore freight 
market continues to be very firm and there is a marked 
scarcity of tonnage available for foreign lumber ship- 
ments. There has been no recent increase in freight. 
rates to the principal foreign markets. ; 

The following lumber charters have been announced: 
Schooner Salem, from San Francisco to Sydney; a 
Weir line steamer, from north Pacific to United King- 
dom; schooner James H. Bruce, from north Pacific to 
Sydney, at 95s; barkentine Georgina, feom Columbia 
River to Melbourne; steamer Komakata Maru, from 
Puget Sound to Melbourne or Port Pirie. 

The freighter Luckenbach is loading a cargo of 1,000,- 
000 shingles and 200,000 feet of lumber at the Southern 
Pacific long wharf at Oakland. 

Sudden & Christenson. this city, have chartered an 
additional steamer to load lumber and flour at Port 
land for South America in October. This will make 
the fourth steamer that this firm will have dispatched 
from the Columbia River to Chile and Peru. This gives 
Portland shippers a monthly service to South America, 
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JULY SHIPMENTS INCREASE. 


Equal Combined Totals of Any Two Months This 
Year—British Take Most. 


NEW ORLEANS, Aug. 23.—The total export movement 
of lumber and other forest products from New Orleans 
during July, follows, as compiled from the customhouse 
ecords: \ 






Feet Value 
Boards, deals and plank: 
DEORE iyesdiaed obs sos ee 896,000 $ 29,601 
REREatet'o sais wreis aero eR aoe ee 92,000 2,116 
MAME is oalaten eye levavacetk aos ahase 4,957,000 149,210 
PMID Sha are cotie isis al evatune aca 4,104,000 178,377 
WPMIREe WMDs 6.55 6-6 cv cis cue 300,000 1,262 
POUOW. INC isbn ssivis2 3s 4,491,000 99,862 
All: GERGY THNG ..5.0:6-0.6:00% 402,000 8,905 
PROS osteo ses ois ees se 238,000 8,446 
Pog Ser eer 2,021,000 67,984 
17,501,000 546,773 
Logs and round timber: 
Hickory .. 27,000 $ 1,250 
All other....... . 1,293,000 42,42¢ 
Sawed pine mber... . 1,004,000 21,048 
Railroad ties (pes.)........ 31,141 21,389 
SRINGICS (PCB.) . 3... <5.602:0-5-000 2,000,000 1,462 
SOE eI UIENIS Peo ohne avis 0001050 1,463,446 179,971 


All other (value). ......-. <0. 30,018 
Manufactures of lumber 
CREED ok erik ace ik bee ena ee 75,462 
$373,023 
Gtand totals .<6s.06sune.< $919,796 


By comparison with the June movement the July 
shipments were nearly $400,000 in value ahead. They 
represent the best month’s export lumber business this 
port has had since the war and equal the combined 
totals of any two preceding months of 1915. Moreover, 
they make a fairly decent showing when compared with 
the movement for July, 1914, which was valued at 
$1,370,485. The current July movement registers a 
shrinkage, of course, but nothing like the slump shown 
by comparison of preceding months with the correspond- 
ing months in normal years. 

In the matter of distribution, the United Kingdom 
was by far the largest taker, with about 12,721,000 feet. 
Panama ranked second, with 2,633,000 feet. France 
got 383,000, Norway 333,000, Spain 390,000 and Guate- 
mala, Honduras and Costa Riea about 500,000. Argen- 
tina took 316,000 feet, Brazil 150,000 and Cuba 328,000. 
United Kingdom took 560,000 staves, France 220,000, 
Portugal 342,000, Spain 217,000, Italy 15,000, Holland 
76,000, Norway 16,000 and Sweden 15,000. These are 
all ‘‘round numbers.’’ Notable features of the move- 


nent include the item of fir lumber, rarely cleared from 
this port, a shipment of white pine—another rarity—to 
Costa Rica, shipments exceeding in value $9,000 to Uru- 
guay, and the movement of nearly a million feet of 
cypress, probably the largest monthly export movement 
of cypress ir the port’s history. Another oddity is the 
importance of the ‘‘all other’’ classification, under 
which more than 3,000,000 feet is carried. This results 
from a new system of tabulation ordered by the Wash- 
ington authorities and given its first tryout here in the 
current figures. Doubtless it is designed as an ‘‘effi- 
ciency’? movement; apparently it entails more work 
and less satisfactory classifications. The printed slips 
do not provide for ash, mahogany, magnolia, cotton- 
wood and certain other species shipped in good volume 
from New Orleans, so that they have to be lumped 
under the ‘‘all other’’ heading. 

For the week ended last Saturday the export move- 
ment from New Orleans totalled 7,052,000 feet, more 
than doubling the movement for the preceding week but 
falling weli below that of the first week of August. 
The United Kingdom, as usual, was the largest taker, 
with 4,165,000 feet. Denmark, with 1,668 feet, ranked 
second, and Sweden and Norway, with 570,000 feet, 
third. By principal species the shipments ranked as 
follows: Oak, 2,862,000 feet; gum, 1,977,000; pine, 
658,000; cypress, 320,000; ash, 306,000; poplar, 280,- 
000. In addition to the lumber, 135,614 pieces ani 
4,502 bundles of staves; 8,364 bundles box material, 
2,332 ties and 3828 hardwood logs were moved. Coast 
wise shipments to New York aggregated 550,000 feet 
lumber and 38,284 bundles box material. Four ships— 
the steamships Faylemore and Atlantian, for Liverpool, 
and Narcis for London, and the bark Simetra, for Cop 
enhagen—took out more than a million feet apiece. 

From this time forward the movement will depend 
largely, it is believed, upon the supply of steamer room. 
Some exporters think the Galveston ships, or some oft 
them, may be diverted here temporarily, or make this 
port to fill out cargo. Others contend that hardwoods 
will move in considerable volume because they are 
needed and regardless of rates. But it is understood 
that the rate advances have slowed down new orders, 
though there is still a fair inquiry. A jump of $5 a 
thousand transport rates naturally results in disagree- 
ments over values, and the rates are likely to go higher 
as the season advances. The August movement has ex- 


ceeded most expectations, because grain and cotton 
have been slow; but the upset of their ‘‘dope’’ upon 


August has made the ‘‘talent’’ rather cautious about 
prophecies on the future movement. 





LOW STUMPAGE PRICES ATTRACT INVESTORS. 


That the present depressed conditions in general busi- 
ness and especially in the lumber trade are opening 
opportunities for the purchase of timber which may not 
soon if ever again recur, is the opinion of many of the 
hest posted lumbermen of all sections; and especially 
is this true on the Pacifie coast. In the older lumber- 
ing sections, where the business has been long estab- 
lished and manufacturing methods and markets are well 
defined the openings for investments on exceptionally 
favorable terms are not so numerous, although here 
and there in every lumber producing district chances 
to obtain what may conservatively be termed bargains 
are not infrequent. 

In a recent interview with Johan W. Gary, of Lyon, 
Gary & Co., of Chicago, bankers and lumbermen, he 
said to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

While Lyon, Gary & Co. confine their activities principally 
to loaning money on timber our officers and associates are 
interested not only in timber but in the manufacturing end 
of the business. The depression in the lumber industry on 
the Pacific coast has been particularly marked and some 
reorganizations are in process which have thrown timber 
properties upon the market at prices that a few years ago 
would not so much as have. been entertained by the owners. 

In recent years our house has made a number of loans on 
the Coast but our associates and ourselves had never made 
any outright purchases of timber there until a few months 
ago, when we organized a syndicate to take over 2,500,000,- 
000 feet of fir in Linn and Lane counties, Oregon. We do 
not pretend to predict the future course of timber prices, 
but we believe that purchases made at present levels may 
eventually prove quite profitable. We are now engaged in 
the organization of additional syndicates for the purchase of 
timber tracts and we are inviting others who believe as we 
do to join us, feeling that many moderate sized investors, 
especially among lumbermen, will be glad to participate in 
timber purchases at present prices when such purchases are 
sponsored by houses of experience and standing. 

The timber syndicate allows the investor of moderate size 
to avail himself of these opportunities upon exactly the same 
basis as the large investor. 

It will be noted that Mr. Gary speaks particularly of 
the situation on the Pacific coast. It is a well known 
fact that a good many operators in that section have 
been and are in straightened circumstances; practically 
all of them have felt the pressure of adverse conditions. 
The enormous supply of standing timber and the public 
discussion ten or twelve years ago as to the alleged 
rapid depletion of the timber resources of the country 
turned the attention of many people to those districts, 
with the result that the bulk of the timber not in Gov- 
ernment reserve was taken over by private parties for 
holding or for operation, and sawmills were built of a 
productive capacity in excess of the normal require- 
ment, to say nothing about the market requirements 
of such times as these. 

As stated above, practically everyone has felt the 
strain of the situation, and among them are a good 
many who are in a position where they would be very 
glad to dispose of part or all of their timber holdings. 
This condition of things presents an opportunity for 
capital such as has not been seen in the timber busi- 
ness for a generation or more, and if capital could be 





aggregated as undertaken by Lyon, Gary & Co. and as 
is at least planned by some others, a two-fold purpose 
would be accomplished—first, an investment reason- 
ably certain to yield within a reasonable length of time 
excellent profits, and, second, a stabilizing of the tim- 
ber market. One of the difficulties of the situation 
there is the present uncertainty as to timber values; it 
affects credit and makes current investment or operation 
more or less hazardous, and therefore unattractive to 
the ordinary investor, whether a lumberman or not. 
Furthermore, to take some of these embarrassed hold- 
ings out of the market would greatly relieve the situa- 
tion, 

Such investments do not and should not appeal to 
those who are in need of a current income, but other- 
wise nothing more attractive is known that is at pres- 
ent offered in the way of permanent or rather of some 
long time investment. If this idea can be pushed strong 
enough it will be of wonderful benefit to timber values 
everywhere and especially on the Coast and put the 
lumbering industry on a more secure basis than it has 
been during the last few years. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANK POPULAR. 

Statistics dealing with the nationality of postal sav- 
ings depositors in Chieago recently compiled by the 
Postoffice Department of Washington show that the 
postal savings bank is especially popular among Chi- 
cago’s foreign-born people. The total deposits at Chi- 
cago July 1 amounted to $3,267,532—a gain during the 
fiscal year ended June 30 of $961,600, or 42 percent. 
Of this amount the foreign-born own nearly three 
fourths of the total, with $2,348,160 standing to their 
credit. Russians lead all other foreign-born depositors, 
having to their credit $518,502; Austrians, with $337,- 
737 are next, Germans have $298,246, Italians $258,083, 
while every nation in Europe is represented among the 
depositors. The limit of $500 has been reached by 
1,593 depositors, who, in spite of their appeals, can de- 
posit no more. 

In Chicago the postal savings service was seriously 
handicapped by the unfortunate restrictions in the 
original postal savings act forbidding the acceptance of 
more than $100 a month from a depositor and $500 as 
the maximum amount that may be accepted from any 
one depositor. To the foreign-born these restrictions 
are particularly disappointing as they have implicit con- 
fidence in the United States Government and can not 
understand why it is unwilling to safeguard all of their 
savings as well as a part of them. In a recent report 
to the department Postmaster Campbell said: 

We have had numerous inquiries from intended patrons 
who desired to deposit more than $100 each month and a 
great many who desired to deposit more than $500 in all. 
These inquiries come principally from people who have sold 
real estate and are receiving more cash than can be deposited 
with us. Frequently patrons desire to deposit $300 or $400 





or more at one time and when they learn that they can not 
do so they are very apt not to start any account with us. 
They do not desire to deposit $100 each month and keep the 
remainder at home, 
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Let us tell you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
1015-16 White Building, 
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W:-|tMCKEE LUMBER CO. 


Western Office, 


25-6 Henry Building 


Seattle, Wash. 










Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 


Redwood 
Factory Plank 





Pacific Coast Lumber 
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Prompt Shipments 






ANVFACTURERS ‘ 
AND WHOLESALERS; 


General Office: 


Quincy, Illinois > 








TheSound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


Our Specialty: 


KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
- SIDING AND SHINGLES. 











The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
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The Hotel 


Sutter 


( The Lumberman’s Headquarters ) 


Is the Official Headquarters 
for the 24th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Concatenated Order 


— 


Hoo-Hoo 


| SAN FRANCISCO 











Sept. 9-11, 1915 | 


This Hotel has NOT Raised 
Rates, Our Rates Being :— 


Room without bath, one person, - 
Room without bath, two persons, - 
Room with private bath, one person, 


$1.50 up. 
2.00 up. 
2.50 up. 


Room with private bath, two persons, 3.00 up. 














The Hotel Sutter is one of San Francisco's 
finest hotels. It is of modern fire proof con- 
struction, is in the center of the business and 
shopping districts; street cars pass it going to 
the Exposition. 


The Hotel Sutter is a magnificent modern 
hostelry for the business man and his family, 
with all the comforts of home. 





Here you receive every attention you are | 
accustomed to at home. 


There is an excellent Cafe in connection. || 








Wire or Write for Reservations. 





Hotel Sutter 


Cor. Sutter and Kearney Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


























FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Increase in Yard Business Expected as Soon as Crops 
Are Harvested—Forest Fire Situation Grows Seri- 
ous. 


SEATTE, WASH., Aug. 21.—While some millmen declare 
they have felt a slight lull in the volume of yard trade 
in the last week all declare this is due largely to the 
season and that as soon as crops are harvested there will 
be an increase in yard business. However, shipment reports 
from some of the largest mills in this section of the State 
indicate the total volume of rail trade holds up well and 
is far in excess of the volume at this time last year. Cargo 
business still is declared to be below normal, though more 
boats are coming to this coast for loads. 

According to officers of the Washington Forest Fire As- 
sociation tue fire situation in western Washington becomes 
more dangerous every day. Many logged-off land fires are 
raging in various places, and a pall of smoke hangs over the 
Western part of the State. So far no great damage to 
timber has been reported. The association has more than 
100 men fighting the flames and the State has another hun- 
dred fighters out. A hot dry wind has been blowing from 
the North for several days and this is adding to the danger 
of disastrous blazes. 

C. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, in discussing 
the lumber market, declared yard trade is about tbe same 
in volume as it has been for several weeks. He _ believes 
stocks at the mills are generally badly broken and many 
articles are exceedingly difficult to obtain. He says most 
mills are oversold at present. 

5. Garland, sales manager for the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, said yard trade has decreased slightly in 
volume in the last week, but this is to be expected at this 
season. He expects shipments again will increase in a few 
weeks, when the harvesting of crops is about completed in 
the middle West. He reports little improvement in the off- 
shore trade. 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
of Houston, Tex., is expected to arrive in Seattle the latter 
part of this month. He probably will make a trip of inspec- 
tion of many Pacific coast lumber plants. 

F. M. Biggs, traffic manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, has issued a bulletin announcing that the Port 
Huron & Duluth Steamship Company will accept no ship- 
ments via the great lakes after August 31. Mr. Biggs also 
has received notice from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway that the differential rate of 5 cents on lumber and 
shingles from points on its Olympic Peninsular line will be 
reduced to 2% cents after September 18. This rate applies 
to points west of Bayside, Wash. 

J. F. Rothschild, of Lincoln, Neb., has been appointed 
to succeed the late J. E. Mathews as purchasing agent in 
Seattle for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Mr. 
Rothschild has been with the burlington system for the last 
thirteen years, having been connected with the stores de- 
partment at Lincoln. He arrived here a few days after the 
death of Mr. Mathews, although he left Lincoln as soon as 
the Burlington had been notified that Mr. Mathews was ill. 
This is Mr. Rothschild’s first trip to the Pacific coast and 
he declares he is well pleased with the country. 

The Seattle office of the supervisor of the Snoqualmie 
National Forest reserve, in this State, announces that a 
deal practically has been completed for the transfer to the 
Index Galena Company of 5,000,000 feet of timber in the 
reserve. 

Maynard Crane, of the Crane-Johnson ‘Company, operating 
a line of yards with headquarters at Cooperstown, N. D., 
was a Seattle visitor this week. With a party of three 
others he came across the continent from his home near 
Jacksonville, Fla., on the St. Johns River, in a Chalmers 
automobile to San Diego and Los Angeles and up through 
San Francisco to Seattle, having left home May 28, and 
having slept in hotels only two nights during that time. 
After two days in Seattle Mr. Crane and his party left for 
Spokane in their auto, intending to visit the Canadian 
Rockies, Glacier National Park and Yellowstone National 
Park, then down to Cooperstown, and after a short stay 
there back to Florida. This is a long automobile trip, but 
Mr. Crane and friends seem to be enjoying it hugely. Mr. 
Crane has been a line yard operator in North Dakota for the 
last twenty years or more, but has always retained his home 
in Florida, where he spends his winters, and, in fact, of 
late years devotes only a few months a year to North 
Dakota. 

A meeting of those interested in the operation of socalled 
cobperative shingle mills will be held in Seattle Wednesday, 
August 25, under the auspices of the International Union 
of Timber Workers. J. G. Brown, president of the union, 
and the Rev. O. H. McGill, of Seattle, have gathered much 
data on the operation of these mills and it is with the hope 
of encouraging the organization of more of them that the 
meeting has been called. 


N. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 21.—Improvement in the 
rail trade is one of the encouraging features of the local 
market. The two largest lumber cutting concerns in 
this city have orders enough on hand to keep them running 
for weeks. Fred J. Wood says that the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company has orders sufficient to keep it running until Oc- 
tober. Both the sawmills of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills at Larson are operating. At the E. K. Wood mill con- 
gestion has been relieved by the completion of the steamship 
Jason’s cargo of 4,300,000 feet for Liverpool. The mill is 
now cutting for a number of other vessels due there within 
the next month. The bark Callac will take 1,100,000 feet for 
South America; the schooner Fearless will load 900.000 feet 
for Melbourne, and the steam schooner Shasta will receive 
900.000 feet for San Pedro. The schooner Helene is loading 
1.200.000 feet at the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills for the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Whatcom County is threatened by the worst forest fire 
it has known for years as the result of a northeast wind, 
which sprang up yesterday and has driven fire before it in 
three or four different parts of the county. The old sawmill 
settlement of Alki was practically destroyed and_ several 
homes near Maple Falls were burned. County officials and 
Fire Warden A. W. Frost have sent fire fighters by the 
truckload to the settlements in the greatest danger. 

The Chinn-Knight Logging Company is said to be planning 
the construction of a shingle mill to cut the cedar on its 
timber holdings near Maple Falls. The company has a large 
area of timber and this it recently increased by the purchase 
of 15,000,000 feet of standing forest. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EvERETT, WASH., Aug. 23.—Forest fires menaced tim- 
ber in Snohomish County and on Camano, Whidby and 
Hat Islands recently but the damage was small, no green 
timber being reached. The month has been very dry so far 
and great precautions are being taken to prevent fire loss. 

The Williams’ shingle mill at Hall’s Lake has resumed 
operation. d 

Foreign shipping picked up with the arrival of a schooner 
at the Clark-Nickerson mill to load 1,200,000 feet of lumber 





and two schooners at the Crown Lumber Company s mill to 
load 950,000- and 800,000-foot cargoes respectively, all being 
destined to Australia. In addition a cargo of 750.000 feet 
of lumber is being loaded at the Canyon Lumber Company's 
mill for Australia. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Market in Fair Condition Though Operators Declare 
Better Prices Are Warranted—Reports Are of Con- 


siderable Improvement in Shingle Demand. 

Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 21.—The St. Paul & Tacoma 
LumLer Company finds considerable demand but prices 
on both lumber and shingles still no better and below 
par. ‘The company operates its sawmill with a day shift ten 
hours and night shift eleven hours in order to ‘care for its 
a eae of its curtailed output since the big mill 
yurned, 

Toe lumber market is in fair condition so far as the rail 
demand is concerned and with a little better outlook, accord- 
ing to T. J. Hanforth, of the Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber 
Company, whose mill plant is at Rainier. Mr. Handforth 
believes the market warrants better prices than the mills 
have been asking. Emil Lindstrom, of this company, repre- 
sented it at the manufacturers’ meeting held at Centralia 
Wednesday at which it was the unanimous sentiment that 
higher prices should be obtained. 

The Pacific National Lumber Company is running its Big 
Creek shingle mill and doing considerable business in pre- 
mium shingles but has no plans made as to when it will 
start either of its sawmills. The lumber market holds just 
about the same, according to Ek, W. Demarest, with prices 
prevailing that make it no inducement to saw lumber. 

The Interior Finish Manufacturing Company, whose plant 
is on the tidelands at the foot of the Lincoln bridge, reports 
business very fair. The company manufactures doors, sash, 
screens and all kinds of interior and wood speciality work, 
running largely to local trade. C. W. Thompson is president 
and A. S. Johnson secretary-treasurer. 

The Young & Johnson Lumber Company is running its 
shingle mill at Kapowsin steadily, cutting about 250,000 
shingles a day. The company has made no plans for rebuild- 
ing 1ts sawmill burned several months ago and will not do 
so until it-is plain a sawmill will be an asset and not a 
liability. The company has 2,500,000 feet of lumber piled 
in its yards, including 900,000 feet of clears, and has 5,000 
fir logs in its pond. The lumber was piled with extreme care, 
is thoroughly air dried and the company purposes to hold it 
for a good market. <A. C. Young, of the A. C. Young Lumber 
Company, principal owner of the Young & Johnson company, 
says of the shingle market: “We find demand considerably 
better. Prices have not stiffened yet but naturally will if 
the demand continues and we look for 5 to 10 cents better 
prices in the near future. Shingles are being sold to the 
trade at $1.30 for stars and $1.60 for clears.” 

The Wheeler, Osgood Company reports the sash and door 
market just about the same as it was a few weeks ago. 
The company has considerable business on hand, keeping its 
entire plant going and is hopeful that conditions will even- 
tually get to a point where fir doors will bring a reasonable 
margin of profit. The company las made no plans for resum- 
ing operations at its shingle mill at Wickersham. Its sawmill 
in Tacoma is running steadily cutting stock for the big 
factory. 

L. C. Gillespie & Sons, of New York, large importers of 
wood oil, will establish terminals in Tacoma. 8S. N. Gillespie, 
of the company, is expected here in a week or ten days and 
the Milwaukee railroad is now building two oil tanks at its 
docks on the tidelands, each of 56,000 gallons capacity. The 
company’s plant is at Hankow. 

Tne Nisqually-Russel Car & Locomotive Works, whose plant 
is at Bismarck, a Tacoma suburb, has just completed an 
order of ten sets of 100,000-pound capacity Russel-Pacific 
trucks for the Goodyear Logging Company at Clallam Bay. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 





Commissioner Appointed in Timber Company’s Case 
Against Insurance Concerns—Manufacturers Given 
Opportunity to Submit Bids on Railroad Order. 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 21.—George A. Brodie, attor- 
ney, with offices in the Yeon Building, has _ been 
appointed commissioner to take depositions in the case 
of the Mountain Timber Company, of this city and Kalama, 
against the twenty-seven fire insurance companies that held 
policies on the mill destroyed by fire at Kalama_ several 
months ago. The companies through the Pacific Adjustment 
Bureau have refused to cover the loss in accordance with the 
amounts specified in the policies, and the mill brought suit. 

George H. Atwood, a lumber operator of St. Paul, Minn., 
head of the Atwood Lumber Company, the McClure-Atwood 
Lumber Company and the McClure Timber & Logging Com- 
pany, who was in the city during the week, said that the 
industry’s present greatest need is an increased merchant 
marine and that the establishment of such a facility is 
absolutely necessary that an adequate outlet may be found 
for the Pacific Northwest timber. 

F. T. Whited, a lumber manufacturer of Shreveport, La., 
was in Portland during the week, on his way to San Fran- 
cisco. He states that the lumber situation is about the 
same in the South as here, decline in the volume of demand 
and overproduction. He pointed out that the need of an 
American merchant marine never was greater than now. 

Oregon is experiencing some very hot and dry weather 
now, and every effort is being made to guard against the 
spread of forest fires. So far no serious ones have been 
reported. 

Pacific Northwest fir manufacturers had opportunity today 
to submit bids at Seattle on about 15,000,000 feet of lumber 
and timbers that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
would purchase for car building and improvements of its 
lines. The material consists of car sills, flooring and frames, 
bridge timbers and ties. The bids are on basis of f. 0. b. 
Hill line points. 


IN CENTRAL OREGON. 


Benp, Ore., Aug. 21.—Announcement was made this 
weck by the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, of Min- 
neapolis, that work will begin within six weeks on the 
construction of the proposed sawmill in Bend, which is to 
have an annual capacity of 50,000,000 feet, and that opera- 
tion will begin about January 1, 1916. 

This announcement follows closely upon the report of the 
erection of a sawmill at Bend by the Shevlin-Hixon Company 
also of Minneapolis, to have an annual sawing capacity 0 
80,000,000 feet with box factory and sash and door factory 
in connection. 

The two mills will be located in Bend and will employ 

approximately 1,200 men with a monthly payroll exceeding 
$50,000. 
. The Shevlin-Hixon Company will begin cutting early this 
fall in the Deschutes white pine belt. The company’s timber 
holdings amount to 2,000,000,000 feet. The timber acreage 
under the control of the Brooks-Scanlon Company is 32,000 
acres, immediately tributary to Bend. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 21.—There is continued 
improvement in the volume of business at local retail 
yards and it is only a question of time when better 
prices can be obtained. Rapid progress is made on the long 
tunnel under Twin Peaks, which will furnish quick transpor- 
tation for a large outlying district at the western edge of 
the city. An extension of the municipal railway line will be 
built through the tunnel and, as there is room for homes for 
thousands of families in that section, it is probable that 
many wooden dwellings will be erected there during the com- 
ing year. 

No particular improvement can be reported in the domes- 
tic cargo trade between the northwestern mills and Califor- 
nia ports, although some of the mills are busy and ship fir 
lumber, while others are curtailing production or closing 
down. However, according to advices from the North, an 
advance in the price of lumber is expected as the outcome 
of a recent meeting held at Centralia by representatives of 
twenty-two lumber mills of southwest Washington. It was 
stated that there is no profit in the ruling market prices 
and mill owners are obliged to choose between shutting down 
and raising prices. . 

The number of building contracts filed for record during 
the last week was twenty, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $129,000. The construction of apartment houses 
and hotels continues. As none of these structures will be 
completed in time for occupancy before the close of the expo- 
sition, it shows that the exposition was not the entire im- 
pelling force of the movement in this line. The city still 
has a normal growth, although much of the construction 
work that is done in the line of small wooden buildings does 
not appear in the weekly reports of contracts filed. 

Fir prices on domestic cargoes delivered at San Francisco 
are about $9.50 base. At southern California ports the base 
is 50 cents higher on account of the differential in freights. 

Tue volume of shipments is a little below normal and the 
market is weak. Export cargoes of fir are weak at $8 base 
at the mill. While a number of export mills ship regularly, 
future business is slack on account of the continued scarcity 
of ocean tonnage. ‘There is some chartering for lumber car- 
goes at high rates but some of this is speculative as large 
shipping firms wish to make sure of a supply of tonnage on 
the chance that they will be able to ship lumber profitably 
to foreign countries next year. 

An important move in tue operation of the steamers of 
the Charles R. McCormick fleet and those of the Sudden & 
Christenson Steamship Line of this city, was disclosed by the 
filing of articles of the Parr-McCormick Steamship Company 
yesterday. The authorized capital stock of the company is 
$60,000. The directors will be E. D. Parr, Charles R. 
Mccormick, E. A. Christenson, 8S. M. Hauptman, E. S. Liv- 
ingston, J. A. Campbell and W. R. Chamberlain. E, D. Parr, 
wuo was formerly in charge of the E. J. Dodge Company’s 
business at Portland, will be the acting head of the new 
branch. The new concern will handle all of the coastwise 
general freight as well as the Mexican trade of the McUor- 
mick steamer line. The McCormick interests have been en- 
gaged in carrying lumber from north Pacific ports to San 
lbrancisco and southern California ports. Recently a com- 
mercial carrying trade has been built up. Now it_is seen 
that by tue formation of a separate branch this end of the 
business can be handled more expeditiously. It is understood 
that several of the steamers of the Sudden & Christenson Line 
will carry a part of the freight northbound from California 
to Portland and Columbia River points. 

Ira B. Bennett, head of the Fresno Flume & Lumber Com- 
pany, is in the city from Fresno, attending a directors 
meeting of the California Pine Box & Lumber pment : 

Long Bros. have vacated the office at 711 Balboa Building, 
formerly occupied by the E. B. Salsig Lumber Company, this 
city, and have occupied a new office at 407 in the same 
building, where the name of the American Redwood Company 
appears on the door. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaAL., Aug. 21.—Business has been 
somewhat quiet lately but there are two desirable cut- 
ting specifications going the rounds, for prices from 
the different Oregon pine mills, and while they will be placed 
at a low figure, still it shows that there is somewhat more 
of a tendency to buy. . 

Stocks are exceedingly low at all yards, particularly the 
larger wholesale yards at the Coast, and with any revival of 
business whatever there will be a large amount of stocking 
up done. 

gc pine prices still reflect the recent advance in ocean 
freight rates. 

Redwood prices continue surprisingly strong in the ab- 
sence of any considerable amount of buying, quotations being 
$10 off the list. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN NORTHEASTERN OREGON. 

LA GRANDE, OrE., Aug. 21.—August is well spent and 
still there have been no fires in Union County or any- 
where in eastern Oregon of consequence. The lookout 
on Mount Emily, a high prominence ten miles from La 
Grande, coupled with telephone service to all parts of the 
timber belts for miles around has cut off the likelihood of 
fires to a great degree. 

J. H. Mimnaugh, manager of the Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber 
Comnany at Wallowa, visited the city last week to look after 
business. 

Norman Stoddard, superintendent of the Grande Ronde 
Lumber Company at Perry, near here, underwent an opera- 
tion for a serious attack of appendicitis a few days ago. 
He is reported to be progressing as nicely as could be 
expected. 
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IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 


Bonners Ferry, Ipa., Aug. 19.—The A. C. White 
Lumber Company, of Laclede, is running a day and 
night shift in its sawmill and this week put on a night 
shift in its planing mill. The company has several large 
orders to fill at once. 

The percentage of forest fires has been very low in north- 
ern Idaho so far this season. ‘The Stdte and the United 
States Forest Service departments have under control a fire 
near Clarksfork which has never been dangerous. Another 
fire is burning nearing Naples, but has destroyed no valuable 
timber and is reported to be under control. 

The night shift at the sawmill of the Bonners Ferry Lum- 
ber Company, of Bonners Terry, was taken off this week on 
account of the company’s inability to get men to work during 
the harvest season. Manager McCoy said that by running 
later than usual this winter the normal cut would be made. 

The Lind sawmill at Naples will resume operation next 
week when it will begin cutting 4,000,000 feet of white pine 
into match block lumber which is to be shipped east for 
manufacturing purposes. 








FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, MoNT.—Aug, 21.—Demand holds up ex- 
ceptionally well and prices are growing stronger. ‘There 
has been an advance of 50 cents to $1 on practically all 
items during the last ten days and considerable new business 
has been taken at the advanced prices. All mills within the 
district have sufficient business booked to keep their ship- 
ping departments in operation on full time for several 
weeks. 

Lumbermen from this district who have visited points in 
eastern Montana and the Dakotas during the last two weeks 
say that a bumper crop is being harvested throughout the 
entire State which will materially stimulate the lumber de- 
mand during the remainder of the year. Sufficient logs are 
on hand to keep the mills of this district in operation until 
late this season. If the demand continues strong logging 
operations throughout the entire district will be heavy this 
winter. 

A. N. Smith, general manager of the Columbian Lumber 
Company, Columbia Falls, Mont., transacted business at 
Kalispell the first of the week. He said the company’s saw- 
mill has closed down for the season, having sawed all the 
available logs. It has several million feet on hand and will 
operate its planing mill until the present stock is disposed of. 

L. W. Kelsey, manager of the Kelsey Lumber Company, 
Marion, Mont., says that it is operating its planing mill 
and will ship out what stock it now has on hand, which is 
approximately 2,000,000 feet. 

Bb. J. Boorman, manager of the Boorman Lumber Com- 
pany, Fortine, Mont., was in the district last week looking 
after his manufacturing interests. As a result of a pros- 
pective bumper harvest he expects a good demand for lumber 
at satisfactory prices. ‘ 

The Eureka Lumber Company, Eureka, Mont., plans ex- 
tensive logging operations this winter in the Fortine and 
Trego basins. The company’s new mill is sawing on a day 
and night shift and its shipping department is being worked 
to full capacity and is turning out approximately 5,000,000 
feet a month. 

During the last ten days the weather has been very hot 
and the fire hazard in the forests is greater than it gg been 
at any other time this year. There have been nd forest 
fires of importance but should the present dry weather con- 
tinue for any length of time it is believed that serious fires 
will follow. The Northern Montana Forestry Association, 
together with the State and Federal Governments, all of 
which are working under a_codperative agreement, have 
taken all possible precaution for the prevention of fires. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 24.—According to figures 
prepared by the local building inspector the total build- 
ing investment in this city during 1915 will exceed last 
year’s figures by more than $1,500,000. During 1914 a little 
more than $10,000,000 was expended in building.. Although 
to date the 1915 expenditures are somewhat less than those 
of the first eight months of last year, the building inspector 
says that steps are being taken for the erection of a large 
number of apartment buildings and other large structures, 
whose total cost will bring the total considerably above the 
building record of 1914. 

Signs of a fall revival in trade seem to be evident even at 
this early date. better movement in hardwood is reported, 
largely as a result of a better demand from the Cas 
trade. Local sash and door and general interior woodwork- 
ing concerns are not stocking up to any extent, but stocks 
at these plants are at a low stage and it has been necessary 
for these concerns to buy a little more freely in order to 
meet the present requirements of the trade. Northern hard- 
woods, especially maple and birch, are moving a little more 
freely. The farm implement plants in Milwaukee and about 
the State are making inquiries and are placing actual orders. 
A better demand from the furniture factories is expected a 
little later in the season. Yard trade is only fair, altaough 
wholesalers are urging dealers about the State to place their 
orders for stocks while shipping facilities are favorable and 
before most of the cars are tied up by the heavy grain move- 
ment which has already started. The demand from the rail- 
roads for low grade lumber for grain doors has resulted in 
increased activity in this grade of hardwoods. 

Indications are that England contemplates the enactment 
of a duty on imports to raise revenue to meet its war bur- 
dens, according to an order just received by the Milwaukee 
Chair Company from William Angus & Co., of London, for 
800 chairs. The order called for immediate delivery and in 
a postscript was added: ‘‘We expect to pay an import duty 
on all goods that do not reach us early this fall.” 

The annual meetirs of the Northwestern Manufacturing 
Company, of Fort Atkinson, manufacturer of wagons, sleighs 
and carriages, was held recently, when the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, G. W. Caswell; vice 
president, C. P. Goodrich; secretary-treasurer, N. B. Rem- 
mel; general manager, C. W. Reynolds; directors—H. H. 
Curtis, W. D. James, A. R. Hoard, C. P. Goodrich, L. B. 
Caswell, G. W. Caswell and C. W. Reynolds. 














A WISCONSIN WOQDWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Aug. 23.—The Excelsior Wrapper 
Company, this city, has purchased a tract of land 
adjoining its plant. for use as a stock yard for bolts 
and other raw material. 

A contract has been let at Grantsburg for the dragging 
for sunken logs in the St. Croix River. Eight miles are cov- 
ered in the contract and several million feet of logs will be 
raised and shipped to Stillwater, Minn., to be sawed. 

Walter Fredericks is erecting a woodworking plant at New 
London and will shortly treble the size of the building now 
being fitted up. 

Isaac Stephenson, of Marinette, is preparing for another 
of his annual camping trips down the Escanaba River in 
upper Michigan. The party will include about thirty guests 
and others who will travel in boats with all necessary para- 
phernalia. Sixty miles will be covered with camps along 
oe Former Governor George W. Peck will be one of the 
party. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 24.—A railway three and a half 
miles long is being built for the Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Company, of Wausau, in the town of Bartelme, near 
Bowler. The road will be used for the shipment of lumber 
cut from the land recently purchased from the Wisconsin 
Timber & Land Company, of Mattoon. About 200 men will 
be employed in cutting the timber this winter. 

novel endless chain loading: apparatus has been com 
pleted and put into operation at Washburn by J. H. Yonkers, 
of Ashland, on the landing of the Sprague Lumber Com- 
pany’s slip and is used for loading logs and shingle timber 
from the water to the cars. The apparatus is operated by 
a 20 horsepower electric motor. Logs of any size or length 
can be handled and a car loaded in thirty minutes. 

H. R. Swanke, Louis Boldig and son, Waldemar, will 
build @ factory soon at Tigerton, Shawano County, where 
they will manufacture a patent wagon box invented by Louis 
Boldig. It involves a special loading device feature which 
appeals strongly to farmers and can be altered into eight 
different positions for various varieties of produce or pur- 
poses. The box is made of hardwood. 


CALIFORNIA 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
aoe” Factory and Pattern Stock 








California White 
and Sugar Pine 


of a quality equal in every way to the 
best produced, insures our customers 
extreme satisfaction. 


Try us on Pacific Coast Lumber. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


AMERICAN TRADING CO., sai‘txancisco. catir. 








Calif. White 
and Sugar 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 


Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., suiin 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 




















SEATTLE 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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NOTE | 


The very 
next time 
you want 


high class 


racow PINE 


Dimension 


STRUCTURAL TIMBER, 
RAILROAD AND CAR MATERIAL 
Remember we run a mill at Boston, Ga.,on dimen- 
sion only — thereby insuring you log run Timbers 

of fine quality. Try them. 


Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc. 


High class planing mill work ° 
from Thomasville mill. Thomasville, Ga. 











ALEXANDER CITY, 
J. M. Steverson, SANDE A 
— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 











LOUISIANA 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
) Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 

















Long Leaf 


‘YELLOW PINE | 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" = Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 











POWELL LUMBER CoO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., ionce'vs. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











John Chaumont,Pres. Walton McCain,V.-Pres. W.B.Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’! Mér. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER co. 
Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 

Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: Elton, Louisiana’ 
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MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City-SaGinaw, Micu., Aug. 24.—There is a 
growing sentiment of optimism among the Saginaw 
Valley lumber dealers as to the coming fall business. 
Many inquiries are received and with the prices remaining 
steady prespects appear to be unusually bright. There is 
considerable building activity in both Saginaw and Bay 
City, and with the promise of good crops and improvements 
in ‘all lines of business lumber is expected to reflect the 
prosperous conditions and show a similar increase as expe- 
rienced throughout this section. 

Among the most optimistic is the Kneeland-Bigelow Com- 
pany, of Bay City. Orders are coming in freely to this con- 
cern and the trade is good. Lath are scarce. Prices are 
good and an advance is expected for the good end of hard 
wood. ‘There is plenty of the low grade on hand but the 
better grades are scarce. ‘The company reports that August 
business has picked up and that fall trade is starting good. 

W. D. Young & Co., of Bay City, are enjoying good busi 
ness and conditions look better with prices about the same. 
More inquiries are being received and the fall business is on 
the gain. 

Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, report that the prices 
hold steady but that the demand is rather quiet. 

The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company, of Saginaw, hopes 
for better trade after September. Tue prices remain the 
same but business is quiet. 

While the building report for July shows a slight decrease 
in Saginaw over the corresponding month last year, yet 
building conditions are very active. In July permits were 
issued for the construction of forty buildings at an estimated 
cost of $54,897. 

Work has been started on the construction of the big 
lumber shed for Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of Sagi- 
naw. This building will be 94 by 360 feet and two stories 
high. In its wooden construction 100,000 feet of lumber 
will be required. It will have a capacity of about 2,000,000 
feet of lumber and will be used largely to house the dressed 
lumber, sash, doors ete. One section will be divided off into 
a store reom for prepared roofing, beside providing for the 
offices. ‘There will be a track through the center of the sned 
to permit trains to enter for loading and unloading. The 
building will be set on spiles. 


—oonet 


THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

DetTrROIT, Micu., Aug. 24.—W. A. C. Miller, of the W. 
A. C. Miller Lumber Company, had this to say today 
regarding retail lumber conditions at present: ‘‘ Busi- 
ness is not heavy enough to be called good. Demand is 
rather quiet but not ‘poor.’ We believe the demand will 
grow stronger in the next two months. September and 
October should be the two best months of the year. Our 
stock at present is a little better than normal. Until recently 
it was below normal but we have been buying and are getting 
deliveries now. I believe several yards are in the same con- 
dition. I have talked with a few retailers who say their 
stocks are low but they contemplate increasing them shortly. 
Prices are about the same as they have been for the last 
six or eight months... They are hardly up to normal.” 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 25.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change has taken no direct action on the request of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago in regard to a new 
classification of rail freights, but kas obtained an opinion 
from Frank E. Williamson, traffic commissioner of the 
chamber of commerce, to the effect that rough lumber and 
the like are to be made the basis of a new class, and dressed 
lumber, box shooks and the like are to be given a percentage 
over this base by the roads. If Buffalo has any special views 
on this subject differing from other lumber centers, the 
lumbermen are urged to present them as concisely and con- 
vincingly as they can when the hearings are held by te 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Building permits for the last week numbered eighty-five 
with thirty-two wooden dwellings, the total costs being 
$186,000. 

Hurd Bros. report a good volume of building business in 
the city this summer, with a large number of wooden houses 
going up in the eastern part of the town. 

The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Company says that 
shortleaf pine supplies at the mills are being decreased a 
good deal, making a prospect of a stronger market next 
month, 

The lumber trade is working up to the idea of defending 
itself and doing some advertising to combat the aggressive- 
ness of substitute building material. <A southern firm is 
sending out circulars comparing yellow pine, and_ inci- 
dentally all other woods, with corrugated iron. 

Receipts of lumber by lake for the last week amounted to 
2,000,000 feet. The H. T. Kerr Lumber Company received 
300,000 feet of maple on the Edward Buckley, Montgomery 
Bros. & Co. had 1,300,000 feet of white pine on the Anderson 
and Gettysburg, and T. Sullivan & Co. got in 400,000 feet of 
hemlock on the last-mentioned steamer. Shingle receipts 
were 10,186,000. 


























FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 24.—F. T. Young, Ohio rep- 
resentative of the Dibert, Stark & Brown Company, has 
been elected to membership in the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers. 

Arch C. Klumph, vag of the Cuyahoga Lumber Com- 
pany, and of the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange, has returned 
from San Francisco where he took a prominent part in the 
recent meeting of the International Rotary Clubs. While in 
the West Mr. Klumph visited Seattle, Portland and other 
Coast cities. 

Thursday evening, August 26, the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers will have as guest, E. A. Sterling, engineer 
for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Sterling will come to Cleveland to survey the lumber situa- 
tion in this district and coéperate with local men in a cam- 
paign against substitutes for wood. 

W. P. Hilton, of the Peter Kuntz-Hilton Lumber Company, 
has left Cleveland accompanied by Mrs. Hilton, for a month's 
trip on which he will visit the Panama-Pacific exposition, 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEpo, OHIo, Aug. 23.—Toledo’s marvelous growth 
continues and lumber dealers are reaping some of the 
benefits. Building in this city since January 1 has 
almost reached the $5,000,000 mark, according to statistics 
recently compiled by the Toledo Real Estate Board. The 
figures are taken from the reports of the building insnection 
department of the city. Permits have been issued since 
January 1 for 1,689 buildings the value of which is $4,714,- 
557 or more than $100,000 in excess of similar transactions 
for the same period of time a year ago. Reports a year ago 


had reached the highest point im the history of the city- 
Lumber is a strong feature in Toledo building, for despite 
all efforts of brick men, ue men and concrete men to 
get people ‘to use these materials in home construction Tole- 
doans are prone to stick to their first love and build with 
wood. Some of the most beautiful homes in the city are 
constructed of wood and the majority of small homes for 
which Toledo is famous are of frame construction. 

The rural movement of lumber has been retarded because 
of the heavy rains that have prevailed throughout this 
section and made the hauling of lumber by farmers a prac- 
tical impossibility. The weather has now improved, how. 
ever, and a week of continued bright weather would undoubt- 
edly Fave much to do with stimulating rural trade. Lumber- 
men throughout this section have f faith in the fall business 
and believe that buying will be heavy. 

The baltimore & O.x0 kailroad tas supplemented its re- 
cent $2,500,000 order for equipment with another order 
which will amount to $1,000,000. The order includes rails 
and ears and tie manufacturers also look for some business. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug, 23.—Vacation days give the 
lumber offices an appearance of dullness, but reports 
indicate that business is still on the mend, although the 
greatest improvement has been in volume rather than price. 
Many of the smaller mills have been closed for some time 
while the largcr ones are fairly well booked up with orders. 
Most all of the latter quote higher prices. While a good 
volume of lumber is sold its distribution is spotty and ap- 
parently influenced by big war orders. Large volumes are 
used in the towns whose “industries are booming while some 
of the other country towns use somewhat less. Wholesalers 
find more inquiry and orders keep up weil although the 
stiffening of prices causes a temporary holdback of orders for 
yard stock. Building business keeps up well in dwelling 
work, and many tracts of city land for such development 
have recently been transferred. 

The hardwood market remains firm, with little change 
except a general tendency to tighten as dry stock decreases. 
Plain oak, both red and white, maple, beech, bireh, ash, 
basswood and the lower grades of chestnut are all in good 
demand and prices are steady. The upper grades of chestnut, 
gum and poplar improve, but are not quite as strong as the 
others. White pine is in good demand in almost all items 
and prices on some are quite stiff. The spruce market still 
holds its firmness with a prospect of continuing it. Cypress 
sells well at steady prices and cypress shingles sell better 
than cedar. Yellow pine dealers report higher quotations 
gencrally and some claim to be getting the increased prices 
but on the smaller items it still seems possible to buy at low 
prices. North Carolina pine volume is better and prices are 
raised theoretically but there has been no real general im- 
provement in prices. Lath of all kinds are in good demand 
ut steady prices. 

The American Sawmill Machinery Company is reported as 
materially increasing its plant at Hackettstown for the manu- 
facture of a new line of machinery. 

George H. Wirt, of Franklin County, was last week ap- 
pointed chief of the new bureau of forest protection in the 
State department of forestry. This department was author- 
ized this year for organization of the forest firefighting work. 
Mr. Wirt has been actively engaged in forestry work and 
supervision for several years and is well fitted for the posi- 
tion for which he has been selected. 

The late J. Howard Keely, lumberman and millworker, left 
an estate valued at almost $100,000, mostly personal prop- 
erty. for which he named as executors his four sons, W. A. 
Keely, H. Warren Keely, F. Oliver Keely and R. C. 8S. Keely. 
The big business at Manayunk is divided equally among them. 

















AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 24.—Manufacturing trades 
are the chief factors in lumber consumption. The build- 
ing situation is not up to normal. Railroad buying is 
small, ties and timber being called for in small lots, with 
occasional spurts due to the recent floods and damage that 
— to be repaired hastily. Low grade stocks are the best 
sellers 

Some of the larger lumber companies have given attention 
to the future of the export trade and while a fair volume 
of stock has gone abroad through their efforts they realize 
now us never berore that this export trade has its difficulties. 
The most promising field from this viewpoint is South Ameri- 
ca, but this is offset by the problem of financing. Considerable 
offers of business from there have been declined by dealers 
on account of financial conditions that would have to be 
met. Shipments to Europe during the last month have been 
reported occasionally, some going to Greece and some to 
Liverpool, and one report was of the sinking of a Pitts- 
burgh cargo enroute to the latter city. 

The coal mining industry has improved each week. De- 
mand for coal is also better, while railroads take on extra 
stocks to provide against a midwinter shortage that seems 
generally feared, Mines resuming have already reflected a 
better sentiment in. the lumber trade. 

E. V. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Company, has been 
in the East, motoring with his family through Canada and 
also in the White Mountains, O. H. Babcock returned with 
his family from a vacation trip to Atlantic City and F. R 
Babcock and family are now motoring through Canada tak 
ing a late vacation trip. 

L. Germain and his family with friends is in the East 
on a motor tour. 

President H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Company, 
has returned home after a pleasant trip to the South on 
business. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 











NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 24.—Building activity in New 
England has been given considerable impetus by the 
European war. The amount of building going on in 
this section of the country has been added to materially by 
the construction of plants to take care of the many large 
and profitable war orders received from the Allies. Returns 
from twenty-one New England cities show that operations 
planned last month exceeded July, 1914, by 5.20 percent, 
while for the same period the value of new construction 
throughout New England scored a gain over last year of 
29.8 percent. 

For the first thirty-three weeks of 1915, to August 18, 
the value of New England building contracts awarded was 
$111,354,000. This total is only $1,602,000 behind the 
record for the same period last year and has been exceeded 
only three times in previous years. Last week’s new con- 
tracts aggregated in value $3.404.000 against $2,797,000 for 
the corresponding week of last year. 

From the standpoint of the lumber dealer one of the most 
encouraging features of this stimulated building constructicn 
in such industrial centers as Bridgeport. Conn., is that the 
gain is the same with residential building as it is in factory 
development. 

William E. Litchfield, former president of the old Massa- 
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husetts Wholesale Lumber Association, now succeeded by 
in incorporated organization, started for Boston last Mon- 
day in an automobile from North Vernon, Indiana. 

Pp. G. Mahoney, the well known New Brunswick spruce 
manufacturer, arrived in Boston last week for a business 
visit. He reports the lumber business improving. 

The annual outing of the heads of departments and sales- 
uen of the Paine Furniture Company, the largest manufac- 
turer and dealer in furniture in this part of the country, 
was held today at Naugus Head, Marblehead. There were 
ibout seventy-five in tue party, with W. L. Shearer, jr., the 
treasurer and vice president of the company, officiating as 
master-of-ceremonies, After spending a delightful afternoon 
and enjoying other outing amusements the return to Boston 
was made in the evening by automobiles. 


TO BUILD OF MILL CONSTRUCTION. 

New Haven, Conn., Aug. 24.—Among the important 
industrial building projects announced this week is that 
of the new textile plant to be developed at Riverside in 
New Haven for a big textile company, the name not given. 
Work on the new buildings which, it is understood, are to 
be of the popular heavy timbered mill type of construction, 
will start in September. An entirely new industrial settle- 
ment is to be bailt up on the harbor front, including tene- 
ments for the mill hands. Complete details of the big under- 
taking including the name of the promoters is expected to be 
made public shortly. _ . 

The Asa S. Cook Company has purchased land in Hart- 
ford as a site for a new factory for the manufacture of 
wood screw machinery as well as many kinds ot special ma- 
chinery, and specifications will soon be out, it is understood, 
for a timbered building. 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Bancor, Mr., Aug. 21.—Predictions made last spring 
that the return of many foreign loggers to join their 
respective colors in the great war would create difficulty 
this fall in filling the camp crews in Meine appear to have 
been wide of the mark, for Bangor labor agents report no 
scarcity of men for any sort of work. ; 

There is only a fair movement of lumber from Bangor, and 
1915 will go down in history as a lean year on the Penobscot. 
Owing to the scarcity. of vessels suitable for this trade 
freiguts are up to winter rates, $3.50 now being paid to New 
York and $2.25 to $2.50 to Boston. 

For the first time in the history of lumbering on the 
Penobscot River there was no West Branch drive into the 
Argyle boom this year. The only drive on that branch of 
the river ended its journey at the Millinocket boom, as every 
stick contained therein belonged to the Great Northern Paper 
Company. Only one operator, outside of those who cut for 
the corporation, ran his logs in with the corporation drive, 
and he sold his logs to the company, so that there were no 
logs for the sawmills from this part of the river. — : 

George H. Johnson, of New York, who is president of a 
large lumber concern in Tennessee, is in the city on a trip 
of inspection of the practical working of the Portable Band 
Sawmill Company’s new portable mill at the plant of Don A. 
Sargent at East Orrington. Mr. Johnson has extensive 
interests in timber and lumber mills in the South and came 
here to gain first hand knowledge of the new invention with 
the view of purchasing similar mills for his plants if it 
proved satisfactory. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Canadian Premier Making Arrangements for Fleet to 
Take British Columbia Lumber to Australia and Eu- 
rope—Bush Fires Trouble. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 21.—Sir Robert Borden, 
premier of Canada, who has been spending some time 
in England in the interests of British Columbia trade, 
is mabiny arrangements for a fleet of si ips to carry lumber 
from British Columbia urgently needed in Australia and 
Europe. This will supplement the work done by H. R. Mac- 
Millan, chief forester of this Province, who is now represent- 
ing the Federal Department of Trade and Commerce on a 
tour around the world investigating markets and require- 
ments. Announcement has been made that he has met with 
decided success in his efforts to develop trade and that mills 
here will shortly be given the opportunity to figure on some 
large orders for dimension, whicn will be resawn after ar- 
rival at destinations. : 

In line with the local Government’s policy to advertise the 
timber resources of the Province, shipment is about to be 
made to the office of the agent-general at London of a com- 
prehensive exhibit of native woods, finished and unfinished. 
Sections of logs of different woods will be shown along with 
dimension timber, the latter being graded into clear, while 
there will also be specimens of lumber used for building 
purposes. A feature will be some doors and panels, showing 
What may be accomplished with the finely grained fir and 
cedar, as well as hemlock and spruce. A number of the uses 
to which British Columbia woods may be put are also to 
be shown, sucn as piles, creosoted and natural, ship’s plank- 
ing, decking, car stock, wood pipe, paving blocks ete. The 
woods making up the exhibit are fir, cedar, hemlock, spruce, 
tamarack and cottonwood from the coast, and mountain pine, 
white pine and larch from the interior. The making up and 
finishing of the millwork was done by Robertson & Hackett, 
Vancouver. 

Slater & Miller have received an order for 1,250,000 feet 
of lumber for the Kettle Valley Railway, which is in addition 
to the large contracts for 13,000,000 feet recently placed by 
contractors for this railway with Coast concerns. 

The steam schooner Tallac, formerly in the pole carrying 
trade on this coast, has just left Genoa Bay with her cargo 
of lumber for New York. The American steam schooner 
Thomas L. Wand will load 800,000 feet at the same place for 
San Francisco, while the Grahamland is due this month to 
load also at Genoa Bay for the United Kingdom. 

Philip Borolzheimer, treasurer of the Eagle Pencil Com- 
pany, of New York and London, is on this coast looking into 
the question of cedar supply for pencil making. The yellow 
cedar of this Province corresponds to the kind required, and 
if preliminary investigation gives promise, experts will follow 
to inquire further into the possibilities. 

At the last meeting of the Mountain Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’. Association it was decided to reéstablish the lumber 
grading bureau formerly maintained by the association and 
also to increase its efficiency. In addition to a mill inspector, 
a prairie inspector, with headquarters at Calgary, will handie 
and adjust all complaints made by buyers. The desire of 
the lumbermen is to have the grades as uniform as possible 
and by the system of reinspection on the jirairie they hope 
to - oma eliminate all complaints as to lumber being off 
grade. 

Bush fires have been very troublesome during the last few 
weeks. The summer has been the dryest for some years and 
everything now is tinder. A few weeks ago a fire swept over 
slash on land logged over by the Timberland Company, south 
of the Fraser, and the other day a fire was deliberately set 
in the same locality, but damage to standing timber so far 
bas not been particularly heavy. There is fire in some 
limits of the Brunette Sawmills south of the Fraser, but it 
is hoped to hold this down. Number 5 camp of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Company at Courtenay, Vancouver Island, 
was burned out last week, two overhead skidders and a 

















quantity of rigging and tools being lost. Several fires are 
also burning in that district and unless rain falls shortly 
tne outlook is rather serious. 

The Department of Lands for British Columbia is receiving 
frequent inquiries in connection with the development of the 
Coast lumber export trade, und it would appear that in 
creased attention is being paid to the securing of mill sites 
along the northern seaboard. ‘The information circulated 
under instructions from the Minister of Lands for the guid- 
ance of manufacturers both in the Interior and on the Coast 
has aroused much interest. ‘Trade inquiries from importers 
in the United Kingdom, Australia, South Africa, California 
and other markets nave been circulated among the mills and 
good results are anticipated. 

The logging industry of British Columbia is bearing up 
remarkably well considering disability due to the crisis of the 
war. ‘here are now nearly as many camps working up the 
Coast as there were last year. The Hastings mill and its 
camps are running full blast and the log towing business, 
though poor compared with that of normal years, recently 
has shown a material improvement. Good fir is in fair 
demand just now; cedar is quoted at an average price; 
spruce is in good demand and there is a steady request for 
pulp wood, hemlock, larch and balsam. The big Powell River 
and Mill Creek pulp mills are running full blast all the time. 
Although logs are not bringing so big a price as formerly, 
a lot of business is being done and fair profits are realized. 

“OO 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Ottawa, OntT., Aug. 23.—Last month the total vol- 
ume of Canadian trade showed an increase of $7,000,000 
compared with July, 1914. The figures are $100,000,000 
against $93,000,000. Taking the four months of the fiscal 
year, which begins on April 1, the trade increase totals 
$65,000,000 in comparison with the corresponding four 
months of last year, the comparative figures being $371,000,- 
000 and $306,000,000. The increases are in exports, imports 
showing a falling off since the commencement of the fiscal 
year as against the same time in 1914. 

An application of Messrs. Auger and sons, 
and the D'Auteuil Lumber Company against the proposal of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to advance the freight rates 
on pulpwood from a number of points to Mechaniesville, N. 
Y., via the Boston & Maine Railroad, has been refused by the 
soard of Railway Commissioners in a judgment just issued 
by Commissioner S. J. McLean and agreed to by his col 
leagues. He states that rate increases proposed are reason- 
able and will go into effeet November 1. This means that 
the freight rates on pulpwood to Mechanicsville will be 13% 
cents instead of 101% cents via Sherbrooke and Lennoxville 
and 1145 cents in place of 9% cents via Newport, from the 
points in question, which are in the Province of Quebec. 

_The Hawkesbury Lumber Company expects to cut 400,000 
pieces or logs of various sizes, this coming season. H. K, 
Kgan (now Sir H. K. Egan), who was knigated by the King 
last year, is managing director of the company. Both the 
Eddy and the Bootn companies at the Chaudiere are operat- 
ing at full capacity and expect to continue doing so right 
through the season. 

P. G, MeNeill, of Latchford, northern Ontario, has secured 
the right from the Ontario Government to cut timber in the 
townsnip of Auld, Temaskaming district. Mr. McNeill, who 
secured this privilege by bid, will pay for the right to cut 
white pine, $5.55 a thousand feet bonus and $2 annual dues; 
spruce and jack pine, $2.05 and $2 dues; for pulpwood, 62 
cents a cord bonus and 40 cents a cord dues; ties, 8 cents 
each bonus and 5 cents dues. In addition Mr, MeNeill pays 
a ground rent of $5 a square mile. The license is renewable 
until 1918. 


of Quebee City, 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

TORONTO, ONT., Aug. 23.—While the ordinary de- 
mand for all lines of lumber continues unusually quiet, 
there is an increasing call for material for ammunition 
cases for the large shipments of shells now being made to 
Britain. As further extensive orders are promised this will 
probably be a remunerative branch of the trade during the 
continuance of the war. Another special war demand which 
is receiving the attention of lumber dcalers is that for port- 
able houses for use in the war zone, and strong represen ta- 
tions are being made to the Government as to the ability of 
Canadian manufacturers to meet any requirements of ‘this 
character. Hemlock is still weak but conditions are improv- 
ing. as many of the small manufacturers were compelled by 
their necessities to cut prices have got rid of their stocks 
and an advance in prices is anticipated. The general opinion 
of the trade is that the cut in the bush of this, as well as 
other words, will be much lighter than usual. 

The Spiesz Furniture Company, of Hanover, Ont.. has re- 
ceived an order from the shell’ committee for 10,000 shell 
boxes. 

The lumber trade is greatly interested in the meetings of 
the International Joint Waterways Commission to be held in 
September as the question of the levels of the Lake of the 
Woods and its tributaries will come up for consideration. 
Sittings will be held_at Warroad, Man., International Falls, 
Minn., and Kenora, Ont. As considerable quantities of logs 
are brought down every season through the lake and its 
tributary streams to the mills on Rainy River the decisions 
of the commission have an important bearing on the lumber 
industry in that section, 





~~ 


NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Aug. 23.—Lumbermen, farmers and 
in fact everybody in Manitoba, Saskatehewan and AL 
berta, wear smiles. The reason for these jubilant ex- 
pressions is that the largest harvest which western Canada has 
had has practically been reaped without a Single drop of rain 
for almost a month. Alexander Macdonald, president of the 
A. Macdonald Company, Winnipeg, an authority on the grain 
question, estimates this year’s yield at 500,000,000 bushels, 
which should bring to the farmers of the prairie Provinces, 
he says, about $350,000,000. This vast amount will go 
directly into the pockets of the producers to be redistributed 
throughout the country. As a result of the quiet times that 
followed the collapse of the boom of a few years ago in the 
middle West building activities have been practically at a 
standstill, With the marketing of the grain and the ensuing 
inrush of ready money building activities will recommence 
and the demand for lumber will be enormous. ‘The prai- 
ries,” said Mr. Macdonald, “will eat up every foot of lumber 
that the mills in British Columbia can produce.” 

The Beaver Lumber Company, at Melfort, Sask., will open 
a yard at Pleasant Valley within a few days, Manager Steel 
having closed a deal for a site recently. It is expected that 
material will arrive so that the yard will be in operation 
by the end of August. 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

St. Joun, N. B., Aug. 23.—Ocean deal freights have 
gone still higher. A charter from Quebec to an English 
port at 152s 61 makes a new high record. No late 
fixtures from St. John are reported, but eargoes are going 
steadily forward on former charters from all provincial 
ports. There is still the same complaint of increasing stocks 
and congestion at the wharves at British ports, and from 
the shipper’s standpoint the outlook is not nearly as satis- 
factory as it was even a few months ago. All the sawmills 
are busy, however, and as their product was nearly all con- 
tracted for in advance they do not yet feel the effects of the 
greatly changed conditions. Some cutting is beine done for 
the New York and New England market, not because the 
demand there has improved or more attractive prices offered, 
but because the British market is so dull and freights so 
high. The opinion is still expressed that the cut of logs 
next winter will be largely reduced. 

















Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


**Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., froria: 


FLORIDA. 
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The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. . 
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LUMBER 


Telegraph Office: 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. Florala, Ala. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that - 
money can buy. 





Hampton Springs, Fla. (Ox theL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 











J. W. Hyde Company 


—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


Lumber, Ties, Piling 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 




















“YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
1 Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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The Climax Tally Book. 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. 
Substantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; 
the paper, printing and sp°e‘al ru'ingare high grade. The Climax 
has 110 pages and when closed is 448% inches Price, postpaid, 
one copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50, 
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Critical 
Inspectors 


bluffing at rejecting timbers 
on imaginary defects find 
, themselves unpleasantly handi- 
capped when they bump into 


Stillwell 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Timbers 


for these timbers are given the 
most exacting inspection at the 
mill before we apply the ‘‘ St//- 
well’? Iron Clad Guaranty— 
which means we back you to 
the limit on any question re- 
garding grades. 
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If you're interested 
in yard stock only, 
try our Rosemary 
Short Leaf Finish, 
Ceiling, Siding, Cas- 
ing and Base. 


— Stilwell 


Lumber Company 
McCormick Building 


CHICAGO 


Send us a 
trial order 











how to fill orders 
for yard stock to 
insure you the best 
value and want to 
prove it on 


| We Know 
We Know 
7 j 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Calcasieu Parish furnishes as fine tim- 
ber as grows and ours is still untapped. 
This insures you lumber live and full 
of strength. 





Daily Capacity 250,000 Feet. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 








W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 


LUMBER and 
Kin Dried, ‘|| Plastering Lath. 


Dressed and Rough. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 








eTell Us You Want Lumber 


And We Will Show You How Fast We 
Can Get Out Orders of 


N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Times Dispatch Building 























CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








CRESCENT CITY NOTES. 


Large Gain in Exports Shown—Late Lumberman’s 
Will Filed but Company Will Continue Business as 
Formerly. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 23.—The market situation 
looks a little better than it did last week. Inquiry is 
developing and the bookings are by local report of some- 
what better volume, though the Southern Pine Association's 
bulletin of orders and shipments indicates a small decline 
of bookings for last week as compared with the seven days 
preceding. The association report for the week ended Sat- 
urday shows 143 mills reporting, with the following result: 
Orders accepted, 4,545 cars; shipped, 3,922 cars; orders un- 
filled, 16,292 cars. The “unfilled order’ item shows a gain 
over the week preceding, evidently due to somewhat smaller 
shipments. The export movement from New Orleans regis- 
tered last week a gain of nearly 3,000,000 feet over the 
previous week. 

Sugatly better call for cypress, with inquiry perceptibly 
more active, is reported today. The business is mainly in 
mixed cars, with lath very active and shingles improved. 
Railway call continues light. Prices are reported steady, 
but virtually unchanged. Yellow pine is gradually improving 
its interior market, with most items of dimension holding 
their own, flooring in fair request and rather low supply and 
car material meeting a demand that is called brisk. Prices 
in the main have held their own, but by some accounts a 
few items have weakened. A recent “drive” on 1x6's, which 
cleared the stocks and sent the price up perhaps $2, speeded 
up production, it is said, and in consequence the advance 
failed to “stick.’”’ Other instances of weakened prices could 
probably be accounted for, if analyzed, in the same way. 
On the export side, as is noted in another place, a_ single 
company operating through the Gulf ports will move 25,000,- 
000 feet or more within thirty days, much of it railway 
sleepers and nearly all of it for the United Kingdom. This 
does not represent “new business,” it is understood, but the 
movement will lighten stocks on this side and should help 
the general market to some extent. Hardwoods continue to 
move reasonably well export, with oak and gum leading. 
Interior demand improves gradually, without sensational or 
specially noteworthy feature. Prices are not yet where they 
should be, though reasonably stable. 

The Great Southern Lumber!Company. of Bogalusa, re- 
cently has issued a circular to purchasers and prospective 
purchasers of its cut-over land, suggesting the wisdom of 
planting on their holdings trees of good quality wherever 
it may be done without interfering with the cultivation of 
the lands. In cutting their timber, it is understood, the 
company did not touch the hardwood growing along the 
creeks, so that most of the tracts it is marketing contain 
from one to ten acres of growing trees. Its circular urges 
the preservation of this timber, with further tree planting, 
wherever practicable, pointing out the advantage of the shade 
afforded for the live stock, and the opportunities for beau- 
tifying the tracts, together with the advantage of conserv- 
ing a timber or wood supply for future use of the owner. 

A telegraphic item from Jonesville, La., in a local daily of 
last Saturday, reported the erection of three silos on a stock 
farm near that place, and added that they were being built 
of “redwood lumber from California.’”” ‘The story created 
some little interest in local lumber circles, and may possibly 
be investigated. Manufacturers of and deaiers in the south- 
ern woods specially adapted to silo construction naturally do 
not take very kindly to the idea of ‘redwood lumber from 
California” being imported to Louisiana for that purpose. 

Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine 
Association, returned the latter part of last week from the 
conferences in Chicago and was accompanied here by Henry 
Schott. the association’s advertising manager. who will re- 
main for several days to assist in the woodblock paving 
campaign now approaching its decisive stages here in New 
Orleans. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the C. T. Pat- 

terson Company following the recent death of C. T. Patter- 
son, former president, the following officers were elected : 
President, W. P. Simpson; vice president, Mrs. C. T. Patter- 
son; second vice president, C. L. Patton; secretary and 
treasurer, R. E. gs AEE ge ea secretary, Charles Le 
3reton; traffic manager, J. W. ‘Turner. 
: The will of Mr. Patterson was filed in the civil district 
court here last week. After specific cash bequests to_ his 
brothers, two nephews and a cousin. Mr. Patterson willed 
the remainder of his estate to his wife. He designated the 
Interstate Trust & Banking Company as executor. 

Announcement is made by the company that there will 
be no interruption to the business due to the recent death 
of Mr. Patterson, and it will continue in the future just as 
it ras been conducted in the past. The interest of Mr. 
Patterson will remain intact in the business and everything 
will remain exactly as it was previous to his death, except 
the necessary change in the official personnel. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLE, ALA., Aug. 24.—It is believed that the 
tropical storm that hit Galveston on Monday, August 
16, has also struck the schooner lumber fleet out of this 
and other Gulf ports. News bas alreadv been received here 
that the schooner M. A. Achorn, that sailed out of this port 
on August 7 with a cargo of about 250,000 feet of yellow 
pine lumber, bound for Caibarien, Cuba, is now a wreck off 
Dry Tortugas and the hull a menace to navigation. The 
crew was saved by the American steamer El Siglo. | 

The Vinegar Bend Lumber Company is also worried about 
the American schooner Doris, which sailed August 6 from 
Moss Point, Miss., for Cardenas, Cuba, with a cargo of 
yellow pine. The steamer American has limped back into 
port with her decks swept clean of everything—funnels, ven- 
tilators, ice box and railings and with all doors smashed. 
Its captain reports that in the height ofsthe storm the wind 
reached a velocity of 120 miles an hour. 

The Hallett Manufacturing Company, of this city, with 
a new plant in course of construction, reports that the plant 
will soon be completed. The old one was destroyed by fire 
some time ago. The company manufactures golf sticks, 
shuttle blocks and makes a specialty of handles. It reports 
having a large sized war order on hand. 

The Pedman Lumber Company has just opened up a tract 
of timber land at Latonia, Miss., and will cut yellow pine 
dimension boards, timbers and deals for the export trade. 
The company.has installed a new mill on the new tract of 
timber land. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 23.—Closer adherence by mills 
to their list prices, a more general demand and a brisker 
eall for timbers are features of the yellow pine market 
situation this week. The August business is showing up 
favorably, with some mills having all the business they care 
for under present conditions, and there are prospects for a 
bright trade in Sentember. As the harvest time advances, 
especially in the West and North, the call for yellow pine 
improves, and during the last few days handsome orders 
have come from a number of points not heretofore buying 
much. The South is also showing a better disposition. 


The fact that the mills stick closer to their figures is a 
matter of interest. Demand lately has taken a spurt with 
regard to timbers and this, with the call for car materials, 
is adding optimism among the lumbermen. Some plants 
seem to be loaded on timber cuts. Another brisk item is 
dimension. 

There has been some large export trade recently reported, 
and as a result some night mill operations have been or- 
dered. This is said to have been the case with the Miller- 
Link Company's mill at Orange, Tex., and also at several 
other plants. While there has been no unusual activity 
locally during the last few days, the prospects for an early 
improvement in building seem to be encouraging. ‘The sit- 
uation as a whole is considered promising. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the Shreveport 
Chamber of Commerce the local navigation committee was 
instructed to forward to John H. Bernhard, of New Orleans, 
an amended proposition for the operation of a line of self- 
propelled barges between New Orleans and Shreveport, for 
restolation of navigation on Red River, which is necessary 
on account of t.reats of railroad rate advances. The 
amended proposition is for Shreveport businessmen to sub- 
scribe $30,000 of the barge line capital, and to pledge 500 
tons of freight inbound each week throughout the year. The 
navigation committee announces that it feels that negotia- 
tions have just about been completed for the boat service. 
Che local lumber fraternity has taken active interest along 
with other bodies of businessmen here. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 

LAvuREL, Miss., Aug. 23.—Piices on many items are 
slowly but surely advancing in a healthy manner, so 
that operators expect to be able to get prices equal to 
the May 1 advance in the near future. 

One firm reports entering an order from an Illinois cus- 
tomer for a car of 8-inch No. 2 shiplap at $11.75 f. 0. b. the 
mill, which is within 25 cents of the May 1 list. When it 
is considered that Illinois territory is in close competition 
with mills west of the river, it is gratifying to note that the 
above-mentioned price is obtainable there. 
wv ithin the last three weeks demand for 6-inch and wider 
No. 2 common boards and strips has improved decidedly, 
which if it continues for any length of time must reflect 
very materially in prices obtainable for these items. One 
mill reports a recent sale of $x12, 10- to 16-foot shortleaf . 
timbers at $13.50 f. 0. b. the mill. This is $1 better than 
could have been obtained four to six weeks ago. Inquiries 
continue plentiful and demand is good. Most producers are 
satisfied with the volume of business they are getting and 
optimistic over prospects of an early advance in prices. 

R. C. Schulz, general manager of the Marathon Lumber 
Company, who bas just returned from an extended vacation 
in tue North, says prospects for better prices for lumber are 
more encouraging now than at any other time this year. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Aug. 23.—Demand and inquiry can 
be classed as very fair during the last week. The tone 
is steadily growing better and lumbermen, while report- 
ing that business is not precisely up to expectations, all say 
that they are doing a pretty good business. Inquiries are 
coming trom practically all sections, but prices have not yet 
reached an attractive figure and some business is being 
declined because of this feature. Prices as a whole are 
unchanged and are ruling around figures of the last two 
months. 

Dimension and car material seem to still maintain the lead 
in demand. Other items have had a slight call but not 
enough to be noticeable. No. 1 dimension is ranging around 
$12 to $14.50 f. o. b. mill and No. 2 at $11 to $12.50. 

T.e local building situation continues unabated and a 
number of dwelling houses are going up in the residential 
section of the city. 

The crop situation has not improved, the drouth having 
done serious injury to the corn crop. Cotton, however, is 
making good progress and picking is reported from some 
sections. Boll weevil are reported in negligible quantities all 
over the territory; in fact, farmers report that practically 
no damage has been done the crop in this section by the 
weevil. The acreage increase of this year, which took a jump 
of about 50 percent over last year, will undoubtedly take 
a lureh forward next season. 

The European embroglio is again causing anxiety in the 
lumber trade, which is closely watching the situation. Fear 
is felt gs oo —— the export trade will 
again go by e board with the new complications ‘ 
cut of the Arabic sinking, a a 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., Aug. 24.—Little change for either 
the better or worse can be noted in the lumber situation 
in this section. Some orders are being obtained from 
points in Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky, but the bulk 
of the business continues to come from the North and East. 

Prices, which are almost stationary, range about as fol- 
lows: 8- and 10-inch No. 2 shiplap, $10.50 to $11; 38-inch 
B and better flooring, $17; 6-inch No. 2 flooring, $10; No. 
2 dimension, $10.50 off list; 4-inch B and better flooring, 
$15; 4-inch No. 2 flooring, $7; 4-inch No. 1 flooring, $13.50: 
8- and 10-inch No. 2 boards, $10 to $11; 12-inch No. 2 
boards, $10 to $11; No. 2 drop siding, $10. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


WARREN, ARK., Aug. 21.—Manufacturers of Arkan- 
sas soft pine apparently are enjoying a good demand 
as all mills are running full capacity, and everyone 
reports an increase in shipments. Demand for No. 2 boards 
and shiplap is particularly heavy and these items show some 
advances in price. There also seems to be an increased call 
for B and better Arkansas soft pine finish and manufacturers 
report they are able to obtain some advance over the prevail- 
ing prices sixty days ago. Arkansas soft pine plastering lath 
also are in heavy demand, with No. 2 up at least 30 to 40 
cents a thousand and scarce, & number of mills reporting 
oversold. . 

Retail dealers anticipate a fairly active fall demand, and 
some material advances in price on all items: Some dealers 
express surprise that the heavy buying the last thirty ‘4 
a not brought about general advances straight through the 

st. 

Manufacturers in this section have experienced a slight 
car shortage, but thus far it has not reached an acute stage. 
Some of the mills urge their salesmen to endeavor to impress 
upon their customers the importance of anticipating their 
wants and placing orders ahead of a possible car shortage 
and before an almost certain rise in prices. 

The Thompson-Finch Lumber Company has opened a whole- 
sale and commission sales office in Little Rock. Hardwoods 
and yellow pine will be handled. 
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FROM AN ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 24.—The activities of the 
lumkermen of this district do not denote much change 
from those of last week. Inquiries are coming in at the 
usual rate but actual sales are not being made to any great 
extent. The trade seems to be getting ready to do a big 
business a little later. Dealers here have made their quota- 
tions and await the closing up of some good deals. On 
some lines of stock they are realizing good prices, but as a 
whole the prices have not gotten back to satisfactory fig 
ures. Dimension sells fairly good and car material is moving 
better than for some time. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 23.—Port statistics recently 
compiled show that Savannah during the last year, in 
spite of the most trying conditions existing throughout 
tue business world, has held her own as an exporting center. 
Shipments of lumber have been particularly good under the 
circumstances. There have been large lumber shipments to 
the belligerent nations of Europe of materials to be manufac- 
tured and used in the war. ‘The allies, France and England, 
have been particularly large takers. Shipments to neutral 
nations have been more moderate, while there has been 
scarcely anything intended for German consumption. 

Foreign shipments have not of course been up to normal, 
due to the fact that bottoms in which to ship have been lim- 
ited. But on the whole there has been more trading with 
foreign countries than the general public is aware of, and 
dealers believe they have made quite a creditable showing 
for the period. 

The coastwise trade continues to be satisfactory, Baltimore, 
New York and Boston taking the bulk of the offerings. There 
is no cessation of building activities in the Southeast, which 
creates a constant and gratifying demand not only for lumber 
but for building materials of #11 sorts. Lumbermen are 
more active all along the line. Many mills that have here- 
tofore been lying idle are now resuming operations, many on 
full time. May mills are now in the market for good 
timber properties and some holdings of this character are 
changing Lands. 














IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Aug. 24.—Nothing unfavorable 
marred the gradual uplift of the yellow pine market 
last week. On the contrary, several things occurred to 
still further strengthen the rising market. One of these 
was the closing of the big subway contract in New York 
this week. J. H. Burton & Co., of New York, took the 
whole contract for this subway material—31,000,000 feet- 
at $40.75 a thousand, and this concern got busy at once 
placing the buying orders. It is not believed that a great 
deal of this order will be placed in this immediate territory, 
due to the fact that the Georgia-Florida mills are pretty 
well lcaded up with business, but the placement of this sub- 
way business anywhere in the yellow pine territory will of 
necessity lessen competition and tend still further toward 
price advancement. Another big local order soon to find 
placement is for lumber and creosoted piling to build the 
new Merchants & Miners docks at Jacksonville. Inquiries 
and orders are still coming in lively, especially for car 
material. The mills are all busy cutting dimension stock. 
Dressed stock is still inactive. 
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FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 23.—The biggest stimulus to 
business generally and one which eventually will have 
its good effect on the lumber market is the announcement 
that Asa G. Candler will build in Atlanta a gigantic ware- 
house for cotton, backed by a capital of $1,000,000. He 
has begun work on the warehouse on a plot for which he 
last week expended $120,000 in cash. The operation of the 
new compress and warehouse will begin about October 1. 

Building generally continues to improve and it is rumored 
that one or two good “jobs” are in prospect. The Connally 
Building strike has been settled and work on the new sky- 
scraper resumed. 

Reports from many sections of Georgia indicate a building 
boom generally. Albany, Ga., has started construction of 
a new city auditorium and grammar school, the two of 
which will cost $100,000. Several other Georgia cities re- 
port a marked increase recently in building activities. 

The market here continues to improve steadily. Orders 
are good and inquiries brisk. Prices remain practically the 
same. 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFrouk, VaA., Aug. 23.—Trading in North Carolina 
pine is still being much affected by the vacation period. 
While not much business is ever expected during Aug- 
ust, this month has been unusually dull and prospects are not 
considered promising of an improvement for at least thirty 
or sixty days. Some manufacturers report a decided increase 
in the volume of sales and are hopeful of the future, while 
others. frankly state that there has been no sales improve- 
ment and no new developments are shortly expected for the 
better. Judging from reports from the buying centers. the 
yards do not show any liberality in placing orders. Much is, 
however, expected in the fall and a feeling of hopefulness is 
everywhere in evidence, which is largely maintained by the 
reports of tremendous crops, good prices, the sound condition 
of the national banks and more liberal buying by railroads. 

A general curtailment is still going on among the mills, 
especially the larger operations, and no change along this 
line can be expected until a general increase in demand takes 
place. The labor situation at this particular time is also 
retarding those mills operating. The volume of business 
moving out recently has been larger and indications point 
to the fact that the mills have been able to materially reduce 
the accumulation of stocks on hand. 

Very few of the operators are worrying over the low grade 
rough lumber situation, because the majority are oversold for 
from thirty to sixty days on most items, but the scarcity of 
orders from the yards for the better grades is causing some 
eoncern. The ‘price situation shows no change thus far dur- 
ing the summer. Most operators are firm in holding out for 
their prices, although more or less hampered by low prices 
accepted by some smaller manufacturers. There is, however, 
no danger of further decline in the market, for millmen are 
unanimous that the prevailing prices of North Carolina pine 
are not sufficient to allow them to break even on their oper- 
ations. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 24.—The decline of sterling 
exchange to about $4.64 in the last week has made the 
problem confronting the lumber exporters for some time 

ast all the more acute. J. McD. Price, secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association here, has sent out, 
at the direction of the president, another communication, 
reminding members and exporters generally of the first cir- 
cular on the subject dispatched some time ago, urging the 
wording of their contracts so as to provide for a more stable 











medium of exchange than the English pound. This sugges- 
tion is again emphasized in the second communication, and 
will doubtless be acted upon. 

The export situation is reported to be unsatisfactory in 
other respects than the matter of exchange. Some of the 
shippers report that they have received advices to the effect 
that foreign centers of distribution are very much congested 
and that the accumulation of stocks for which there can be 
no possible demand holds out a prospect of demoralization. 
This state of affairs is attributed largely to the activity in 
particular of the southern shippers. Communications have 
come to hand in the last few days, it is said, from Frank 
Tiffany, the foreign representative of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, and Chester F. Korn, of the Korn- 
Conkling Company, president of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, who is now in Europe, calling attention 
to the extensive accumulations in some of the British mar- 
kets, and warning against consignment shipping as almost 
certain to result in heavy losses. 

Baltimore has gotten a direct line of steamers to Man 
chester, England, the service being established by the Furness- 
Johnston Line, of which the Johnston Line Foreign Agency 
is the representative here. The vessels on the new route 
will afford opportunity to lumber exporters of making ship- 
ment direct to Manchester. This is the first time in many 
years that Baltimore has had such a service. 

David T. Carter, of David T. Carter & Co., having gotten 
through with the details of getting his father’s affairs in 
order after the elder Mr. Carter’s death, has once more 
settled down to his own business and made his first selling 
trip last week. He visited sections of Pennsylvania and says 
he found the buyers, all things considered, quite receptive. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 24.-—General lumber trade con- 
ditions are picking up slightly and are much brighter 
at present than they have been. Three days last week 
were practically lost to the lumber trade owing to the heavy 
rain storm and floods that prevailed all over this territory. 
There were few trains able to get in Friday and Saturday. 
The great destruction of railroad property will create a big 
demand for all kinds of bridge timber. 

Yellow pine trade has shown up a little better recently 
and sales have increased slightly. 

William Dixon, formerly in the lumber commission busi- 
ness in the Wright Building, is not connected with the Payton 
Lumber & Supply Company in the Railway Exchange Building. 

C. W. Bodge, assistant to J. A. Meyer, sales manager of 
= Consolidated Saw Mills Company, says business is excel- 
ent. 

Julius Seidel, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Company, says 
business has a little better tone to it. More plans are drawn 
and considerable estimating is done. More activity in build- 
ing operations appears especially on dwellings. 

W. F. Nahlik, sales manager of the George W. Miles Tim- 
ber & Lumber Company, reports that the company is getting 
its share of orders. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
— ens states business has started in quite well this 
week, 

















IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 23.—A canvass of the south- 
ern pine manufacturing corcerns with mills in Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas shows that so far as the meagre 
reports received here indicate the storm that devastated Gal- 
veston did little permanent damage to lumber mills. 

The extraordinary season of cool and wet summer weather 
now seems to be giving way to more seasonable temperatures 
and there is a great deal of optimism here over the latest 
reports on the corn crop. Lumbermen are even more inter- 
ested in corn than wheat. The estimate made by the crop 
experts of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, usually 
a reliable forecast, places the Kansas corn crop this year 
at 125,000,000 bushels compared with 108,000,000 last year. 
Missouri will far exceed its corn yield of last year, and only 
the most optimistic reports are coming in from Oklahoma 
as regards the corn crop there. The most trustworthy re- 
ports indicate that there will be twice as much corn raised 
in Oklahoma this year as last. 

Local lumbermen have received most optimistic reports 
from all over the Southwest. The hay crops are better than 
they have been in years. Higher priced oil, advances in the 
cotton market, a heavy demand from the mining districts 
of south Missouri, these are elements that are encouraging 
lumber and other business men here. 

Locally the suburban home building movement continues 
to be the most noteworthy news of interest to lumbermen. 
Never before in the history of Kansas City have there been 
as many high grade residences under construction as at the 
present time. 

M. B. Nelson, sales manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, has returned from New York City with an order 
for approximately 10,000,000 feet of lumber and ties to go 
into the subway there. The order was placed through the 
New York Public Service Commission. 








IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 23.—The southwestern lumber 
market continues slowly but gradually to improve. A\l- 
ready the impetus given the industry by the sale of 
lumber and timbers to those people anxious to begin at once 
the work of reconstruction after the storm of last week is 
being felt in the retail yards and the lumber manufacturers 
expect heavy orders within the next few days and continuing 
over a period of several weeks. 

Good dimension is still very scarce, as are XX 1x12 No. 
1 boards. Car material is in good demand, and the railroads 
are buying in considerable quantities. Prices as a whole 
look much better and lumbermen express themselves very 
optimistically about the future. Cypress sningles are in good 
demand and have advanced 10 cents a thousand during the 
last few days, during which period thirty-five cars were sold 
in Houston alone. 

E. R. Dumont, vice president and general manager of the 
Standard Export Lumber Company, New Orleans, has been 
an interested visitor to Houston since the storm. Mr. 
Dumont, while not enthusiastic over the export situation, 
believes that it is showing gradual improvement. The great 
obstacle, he says, is the high freight rates. As soon as ocean 
freights reach a normal basis the demand will quicken and 
there will be plenty of export shipments from southern ports. 

The South Texas Lumber Company, this city, has pur- 
chased the hardwood plant and complete output of the 
Phillip A. Ryan Lumber Company at Onalaska, Tex. ‘The 
output of the mill which will continue to be operated on its 
present plan will be sold through the Houston office in charge 
of General Sales Manager Thomas Blake. This output in- 
cludes hickory, oak. ash. gum and cottonwood. The daily 
eapacity of the plant is 40.000 feet. The plant, built about 
two years ago, is thoroughly modern in equipment. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 

BFAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 23.—Washouts have crippled 
freight and passenger traffic and shipping for the time 
being is greatly retarded, although dealers continue to 


















Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed at Arringdale, Va. 





N. C. 
Pine 


of high grade quality equal 
to Camps can only come 


from the choicest timber and 
modernly equipped mills. 





Try Camp’s Once and 
You'll Have no Other. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 


Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982 G cy. 





PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bidg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


Storage and Loading Shed at Wilmington Mill. 
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G, B. MONTGOMERY, Treasurer. 
L. D. TANNER, Secretary. 


| MONTGOMERY LUMBER Co. 
| SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


KILN Drip N.C. PINE 


ROUGH OR DRESSED 


Sales Representatives 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
W. E. PEARCE, - 81 Hobart St., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 1338 Pine St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., Johnstown, Pa. 


GUY 1. BUELL, Prosident, 
G, L. HUME, Vice-President. 
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N.C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Blidgz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 











LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA 
AND LONG LEAF 











Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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lord and railroads are handling shipments as far as possible. 
Mails, have been irregular for a week, and the delayed mails 
are bringing in a great number of orders. The demand for 
car material continues brisk, 
Prices hold steady and on some items of dimension they 
show a dollar better. 

As a whole lumber manufacturers are satisfied with present 
conditions and look for a continued improvement in business. 


ORANGE, TEX., Aug. 23.—On account of high water 
and the presence of salt water in the Sabine River dur- 
ing last week local mills were obliged to suspend opera- 
tion, Other mills in this section have also been closed. 
There have been no shipments and most of the mills have had 


erews at work repairing damage done by the storm, 
in most cases was not severe, 

Both the Sabine and Neches rivers have risen to flood 
stage, occasioned by heavy rainfall throughout the water 
sheds drained by these streams, but both are reported falling 
at this writing and no reports of serious damage to mills 
or timber have been received. 

An encouraging report of market conditions in Porto Rico 
is given by Robert Wayne, representative there of Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, who was in Orange on Friday of 
last week. The ruling high prices on products of the island 
during the last two years have been productive of a good 
demand for lumber, he says, and the outlook is good. Ac 
companying Mr. Wayne were Waldemar E. Lee, representa- 
tive of Findlay, Waymouth & Lee, and R. A. Longpre, of 
Aboy, Vidal & Co., both of San Juan, P. R. 


which 





NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 24.—With heavy rains through- 
out the entire central States the woods are so wet that 
logging operations are practically out of the question. 
The White River in Arkansas is abnormally high and other 
streams in that State have also reached flood stage. One of 
the levees at Newport, Ark., on the White River, broke yes- 
terday and thooded a large area of rich land, These are the 
first general rains which have occurred in this section for 
a long time and they will doubtless prove decidedly beneficial 


to the cotton and corn crops. However, there has been 
enough rainfall now. The amount of timber available at 
most of the mills is comparatively small on account of the 
slow manner in which logs have been brought out this sea- 


son There have also been very high rains in the upper 


tributaries of the Mississippi and present indications are that 
a stage of more than 30 feet will be seen in the Mississippi 
at Memphis; however, the danger line is about 33 feet. 

John W. McClure, president of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, bas returned from Chicago, where he 
attended the preliminary conference held by representatives 
of the National Ilardwood Lumber Association, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and a number of other 
organizations interested in forming a traffic association of 
national scope. Mr. MeClure said that as a result of this 
preliminary meeting another meeting would be called in the 
near future, tle also said that the Interstate Commerce 
tommission had been requested to extend the date for an- 
swers to the seventeen questions propounded by that body 
from October 15 until after January 1, 1916. 

The Florence Pump & Lumber Company is installing addi- 
tional machinery in its plant with a view to enlarging its 
output. The new machinery will be used in the manufacture 
of kitchen cabinets and it will also turn out high grade 
dining room tables, interior molding and other light material 
used in finishing and furnishing homes. 

W. W. Logan has severed his connection with the Griffin- 
Logan Lumber Company at Meridian, Miss., and is now the 
representative of the Merl Lumber Company in the purchase 
and sale of southern hardwoods. George Griffin will con- 
tinue the business of the Griffin-Logan Lumber Company, 
which operates a mill at Meridian and which is engaged in 
the handling of both hardwoods and yellow pine at wholesale. 

Exporters here are much_ discouraged over the outlook 
for freight room. John W. McClure, president of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, said today that he had 
been advised that more than a thousand merchant steamers 
had been withdrawn from the regular carrying trade in order 
to be used as transports for men and war materials. He said 
that it was almost impossible to secure any freight room 
and that it looked very much as if there would be a practical 
stoppage of the movement of lumber to Europe. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 24.—Inability to secure bot- 
tom for foreign shipments has retarded the export busi- 
ness of lecal hardwood operators but domestic trade has 
been highly satisfactory in spite of ten days’ steady rain. 
The market rapidly reacted from the slight depression inci- 
dent to the unfavorable weather conditions and reports from 
all dealers carry an optimistic tone. 

The general impression prevails among Nashville operators 
in hardwoods that the movement of wheat and cotton to 
foreign markets will serve almost completely to paralyze 
export lumber business and in fact the effects of shippings 
of the latter two commodities have already begun to be 
felt. Efforts were made early this week by one of the largest 


operators in the local market to secure bottoms from New 
Orleans and absolutely nothing was offered. 
A buyer from Spain visited the local market last week 


seeking beech in large quantities but prices offered were too 
low to be seriously considered by Nashville dealers. Some 
call has been received from London for flooring .material and 
a few orders have been booked for future delivery. 

A steady demand for flooring continues, for domestic use, 
although woodworking factories are only buying for imme- 
diate needs. 


There is little change in the relative demand_ for hard- 
woods. walnut having the eall with oak ruling quiet. Thick 


ash and poplar are in good demand. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyNcupurG, Va., Aug. 24.—Notwithstanding the 
auspicious prospects ai the first of the month the lumber 
business has not improved as wholesalers and manu- 
facturers on the Lyncauburg market anticipated, orders being 
scarce and inquiries showing a noticeable falling off in num 
bers. Calls that ure being made are undesirable as to class 
of stocks wanted and, due to rush shipments required, local 
operators find it hard to make satisfactory quotations on 
account of close competition. 

In hardwoods, contract stocks are being ordered out with 
more freedom than for several weeks, but movements are 
considerably below normal and owing to the furniture trade 
still keeping out of the market the trade here is not very 
optimistic. Dealers expect improvement, in conditions dur 
ing the latter part of September. 

Dealers are not buying futures in pine and it is not ex- 
pected they will come into the market until October, and 
then only for stocks to fill in for immediate shipment. 
Demand for boxing lumber is the most active feature in 
yellow pine although the iarge manufacturing interests are 
buying more freely than usual. ‘There is not enough of this 
business to justify any advance in price to what is generally 
considered a fair basis. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LitTLE Rock, ARK., Aug. 24.—Recent heavy rains 
have caused floods that have interfered seriously with 
the lumbering operations in the northern part of the 
State. Much damage was done. The Landers Lumber Com- 
pany plant at Hardy has been washed away. 

The Arkansas Railroad Commission will September 2 take 
up an application filed by W. T. Murray, general manager 
of the Fordyce & Princeton Railroad Company, asking 
authority to reduce the company’s milling in transit rate 
on logs to a basis of 50 percent of class A rates for 
distances. . F 

Industrial activity at Newport has reached such propor- 


tions that a dearth of labor is keenly felt, and the stave 
and dimension mills there are suffering a shortage of help. 
fhe Grubbs Stave Company, at Grubbs, closed its plant last 


week because, says the management, it was impossible to 
secure enough labor to make the operation of the mill 
profitable. 


The Cate-Lanieve Company will soon erect a large stave 
mill at Nettleton for the manufacture of slack barrel head 
ing. It will be in operation by January 1. Charles and 
Henry Kiechk and Charles Boydson, all of Nettleton, are con 
sidering the establishment of a stave factory at Lake City. 

A new hardwood mill with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet 
lias begun operation near Arkadelp.ia under the management 
of the owners, J. G. Clark and Tom Clark. 

Several carloads of black walnut logs are being shipped 
from Pocahontas, Ark. 
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VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Lous, Mo., Aug. 24.—Demand for hardwood is 
better than it was but is still quiet. The leading items 
in demand eontinue to be oaks and ash. Gum and pop 
lar are quiet. Buying by railroads improves and will con 
tinue. Conditions in general are fairly good and the outlook 
is fairly satisfactory, 

Cypress conditions do not continue to improve as rapidly 
as the local distributers would like to see them. Virtually 
all the orders now booked are for rush shipment. : 

The Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company 
reports a continued seasonable call for all the leading hard- 
wood items on the list. This is particularly true in regard 
to oak and gum. : 

IF. A. Satterwhite, in charge of the selling department of 
the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Company, says 
business started in better this week than it did last although 
it is still quiet. 

The Lothman Cypress Company has its usual satisfactory 
run of business and conditions scem to be a little better than 
they were last week. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says trade is seasonable and the outlook favorable, ; 
_ J. A. Hemphill of the Hemphill Lumber Company, reports 
fairly good business, August thus far being the best month 
this year. 

I. L.. Heitert, manager of the F. G. Hanley Cypress Com- 
pany, says it has a fair trade, considering the weather con- 
ditions. 





The local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
R. E. McKee, is pretty well pleased with the volume of 
business, 


Last Wednesday evening George W. Funck, of the Funck 
Lumber Company, entertained thirty-odd retail lumber friends 
at his home in St. Louis County. Mrs. Funck acted as 
hostess on the occasion and served a regular country dinner 
ad la Maryland style. Mr. Funck brouzht out i 
homemade three-year-old wine. The guests arrived about 
6 o'clock and left at 10 o'clock. Mr. Funck’s guests pre- 
sented him with a handsome silk umbrella, silver mounted. 


some of his 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, On10, Aug. 25.—The yellow pine corner 
is by far the most cheerful nook in this market. A 
materially stronger demand, a reported 3 percent redue- 
tion of mill stocks, and a considerable firming of price lists, 
are some of the features pointed to as justifying the good 
feeling. Hardwood has not improved, and with the exception 
of walnut and those woods used by the manufacturers of 
automobiles and trucks, as well as heavy material suitable 
for crating, the movement has been slow. Manufacturers of 
interior trim claim some competition from outside the Cin- 
cinnati territory is developing here as a result of the activity 
in building at this center. There is a very decided lull in 
the furniture and carriage and wagon industries, with little 
encouragement for the immediate future. Reasonably satis- 
factory conditions prevail in all trades allied with building 
construction. 

The Hyde Park Lumber Company plans an expansion of 
operations and this fall and winter will spend more than 
$10,000 for additions to its mills and warehouse. Officials 
of the company say it has had a satisfactory year and while 
they have noticed the development of competition in this 
market from the outside in trim of all kinds, it has not 
embarrassed them materially. Secretary Cordes says there 
is a very decided upward tendency to hardwood and wellow 
pine trim, and a much better outlook to the whole lumber 
situation. 

The proposed belt line for the convergence of all inter 
urban electric lines into the city proper has stimulated sub- 
urban building operations, and many plans for construction 
next year are developing. Individual and syndicate plans 
are developing and there is every indication of an active 
demand for lumber and all kinds of building material for 
another year. 

Richard T. Murphy, tie and timber agent of the Southern 
Railway, returned this week from an extended business trip 
through the Georgia and Alabama lumber districts and re- 
ports that the lumber business there shows considerable 
more activity, with a particularly good inquiry for shop 
lumber and bridge timbers. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 25 —State Forester J. E. Bar- 
ton has begun a publicity campaign which ought to be 
suggestive to the lumber interests. He has arranged 
for ‘“boiler-plate’” covering the workings of the department 
to be sent to every newspaper in the State, the work being 
handled by the Western Newspaper Union through its Cin- 
cinnati office. In this way most of the people of Kentucky 
will be kept advised of the work that the department is 
doing and will learn that it is too valuable to relinquish. 
The publicity ought to be especially valuable in view of 
the fact that another legislative session begins in January. 
Two years ago the legislature seriously considered abolishing 
the department, but the lumbermen and others came to the 
rescue and declared that it was doing such good work that 
it could not be spared. The first sheet that the forester 
sent out last week contained illustrations of work at the 
nurseries and articles on shade tree planting, preservation 
of forest lands ete. 

A new railroad that will open up a large section of rich 
timber territory on the Kentucky-Virginia border will be 
built by the Kentucky & Virginia Railway. The proposed 
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extension will be 60 miles long, and will extend from Ben- 
ham, Ky., the present terminus of the road, to Norton, Va., 
to conne ct with the Cumberland Valley division of the Louis 
ville & Nashville. Lumbermen say that the timber region 
which the new line will open is an especially rich and 
attractive one. The Cumberland & Manchester Railroad, 
work on whose 24-mile line from Barbourville to Manchester, 
Ky., was recently begun, will establish shops at Barbour- 
ville, for which a considerable amount of new machinery 
will be needed, 

Suilding operations in Louisville for the municipal fiscal 
year ending August 31 are estimated to amount to $3,717,- 
000, a decrease compared with 1914 of $700,000. 

The New Albany (Ind.) Veneering Company has an 
nounced the appointment of. Frank Seibel, formerly with the 
’. Eggers Seating Company, ‘lwo Rivers, Wis., as superin 
tendent, and A. L. Althin, also a former Eggers employe, as 
assistant superintendent of the company. William Smith, 
formerly with the Southern Veneer Manufacturing Company, 
of Louisville, has been put in charge of the veneer depart- 
ment. O. E. Ellis, secretary of the company, has been pro- 
ineted to manager and W. &. Falk moved up from assistant 
secretary to secretary. 
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IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

KVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 25.—-Trade with the hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers of southwestern Indiana 
has been fairly good during the last few days despite 
the bad weather conditions that prevailed in this section 
during the week. The hardest rain of the year fell and many 
of the rivers and creeks in this section went out of their 
banks. Most of the large hardwood mills in southern Indi- 
ana and western Kentucky are still being operated on steady 
time. Prices on hardwoods have remained stationary. Buil 
ing operations here remain active, and architects and con- 
tractors say they look for plenty of work the remainder of 
the year. 

The tie companies complain of the small demand for rail- 
road ties at this time and they have withdrawn their buyers 
from the various fields and instructed officers of their boats 
to take up all ties along the rivers in this section purchased 
by them and to store them in their respective yards. Word 
was also sent to the timbermen that local companies will 
be out of the market for ties for some time. 

That the manufacturers of furniture, plows, tables, desks 
and wagons can expect a big business in a short time from 
the various cotton States in the South is the prediction of 
Phelps F. Darby, local United States referee in bankruptcy, 
who returned a few days ago from a trip through Mississippi. 


AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INbD., Aug. 24.—The fall lumber trade 
has. received a serious damper in the way of reports 
that the crops have suffered seriously from recent 
excessive rains and storms in all parts of the State. There 
have been fifty days of rain since June 1. Local grain men 
report the Indiana wheat loss will be 50 cents on the dollar, 
or about $25,000,000, and that the loss on oats will be 
about 25 cents on the dollar, because of loss of grain and 
depreciation in quality caused by the rain. The corn crop 
thus far is safe. There is no doubt but what crop condi 
tions will have considerable effect on the fall lumber trade, 
especially in rural communities. 

Maas-Neimeyer & Co. have received a large contract for 
the interior trim and millwork for the new buildings of the 
Indiana State Normal School, at Terre Haute, and a con- 
4 for new woodwork for the eight-story building of 

S. Ayres & Co., of this city. 

“After being idle for several months, the plant of the Union 
City Spoke & Bending Company at Salem is being disman- 
tled and the business will be discontinued. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBus, On10, Aug. 23.—Trade has been fairly 
active during the last week. Dealers have a nice trade 
and as a result are placing orders with jobbers. Yel- 
low pine trade is a little more active, although prices are 
still weak. Some advances are reperted in certain items. 
In the hardwood trade activity in manufacturing circles is 
reported. Buying by furniture and vehicle factories in- 
creases, but the retail trade is still the best feature. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re 
ports a fair demand for hardwoods with prices fairly steady 
all along the line. 

L. B. Schneider, of the John R. Gobey Lumber Company, 
says the demand for hardwoods is not large, although some 
stiffening in prices is noted. 





MINNESOTA 











A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 25.—Lumber shipments 
reported by thirty-two mills to the Northern Pine Manv- 
facturers’ Association for July were 72,495,089 feet, 
compared with 91,629,769 feet for the same poet last year, 
reported by thirty-six mills, a decrease of 34,680 feet or 
20.9 percent. Shipments for the first pl months of the 
year amouated to 404,070,312 feet, compared with 524,279,- 
124 feet for the same months last year, a decrease of 23 
percent. Lath shipments were 19,486,500 for July and 105,- 

835,060 for a seven months, compared with 36,343,338 for 
July and 157,558,713 for the same seven months of 1914. 

Production “Of the same mills for July was 111,580,172 
feet, compared with 131,129,221 feet for July last year, and 
for seven months it was 392,367,743 feet, compared with 
557,776,956 feet for the same months last year, a decrease 
of 29.6 percent. Lath production was 30,589,840 for July 
and 108,924,859 for seven months, compared with $2,116,527 
for July and 131,691,577 for the seven months of 1914. 

Hi. S. Cheney, formerly located in this city as representa- 
tive of the: General Roofing Manufacturing Company., has 
returned here to become sales manager for the B. F. Nelson 
Manufacturing Company, which manufactures roofing papers 
and wall boards. 

W. E. Simpson, a traveling representative of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, was here interview- 
ing “— yard buyers last week. 

ws Blackwell, of the’ Blackwell-Sager Lumber Company, 
Seattle, stopped here on his way east a few days ago to 
confer With H. E. Reynolds, the company’s local representa- 
tive. 

A. W. Lammers, of the S. HI. . Lumber Company, 
Spokane, was here last week and made his headquarters 
with the Learned ‘Lumber Company, which represents his 
coneern in this market. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLutH, Minn., Aug. 25.—Sales of lumber in this 
market last week aggregated 3,500,000 feet. Two and 
one-half million feet were log run, and 1,000,000 feet 
consisted of specialties. There has been uo special change 
in the lumber situation, other than that there is-a growing 
feeling among manufacturers that conditions are undergoing 
au healthy improvement. ‘ 

Fire broke out on the Northern Pacific lumber wharf last 
Saturday evening and for a time threatened the destruction 
of the property, together with ten carloads of lumber. The 
ears of lumber were pulled out before they were damaged. 
The loss is given at $600. 





RICH IN LUMBERING POSSIBILITIES. 


Ontario Has Vast Timber Supply—Great Opportunity 
Offered for Establishment of Industries. 


Orrawa, OnT., Aug. 21—Extensive lumbering opera 
tions have been carried on about Salt Ste Marie for sev 
eral years, and yet a large part of this territory—espe 
pecially in proximity to the railroads and large streams— 
has not been touched. The Lake Superior Paper Com 
pany is perhaps the largest operator. Thousands of 
cords of spruce are required to keep its mills—the large 
mechanical pulp mills—at Ste Marie going continuously. 
This plant has a capacity of over 200 tons of pulp a 
day, and as it takes approximately one and a half cords 
of wood to make one ton of mechanical and chemical 
pulp, nearly 100,000 cords of spruce are used annually. 
The cutting of this timber gives employment to hun- 
dreds of men during the winter months at the company’s 
various camps throughout this district. 

Last winter 30,000 cords of pulpwood were purchased 
by a large American concern from the settlers and job- 
bers in the vicinity of Hearst and shipped by rail to the 
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SKETCH MAP OF DISTRICT NORTH OF SAULT STE. 
MARIE, ONT. 


paper mills at Appleton, Wis. Together with the opera- 
tions of the above mentioned companies and several other 
smaller companies the total output of pulpwood for the 
winter of 1914-1915 exceeded 250,000 cords. Of this 
exceedingly large amount 100,000 cords was for do 
mestic use and the remainder for export to the United 
States. 

Besides this there are a number of large concerns that 
are cutting pine timber almost exclusively. During the 
spring ‘‘drive’’ thousands of pieces of this timber were 
floated down the rivers and streams tributary to the 
Lakes Superior and Huron and eventually found thei 
way to the various sawmills, where they were cut up 
into board lumber, dimension lumber ete. for the mar 
kets of the world, A large quantity of hardwood has also 











The eas Park. Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock pertectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries for 
your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar and 
Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 





The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


Manufacturers 


Hardwood Lumber 








MADE RIGHT 


Oak Flooring 


AUUDUUUUUUUAOUALUOOUUUAAA AAOANARAA OOD 


PURVEYORS OF FLOORS 
For Fastidious People. 





Main Office, 
Factory: Yards and Warehouse: 


QUICKSAND, KY. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Hardwood Lumber | 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Richey, Halsted & Quick, ““sni’™ 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 


Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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The Cherry Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The Largest Stock of Dry 


Cherry in United States. 
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FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re 
taller to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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VNIINIINII 


Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 






The Transfer 
Lumber &ShingleCo. |W MMeU) | 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. |i eRe | 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING | aetna 


Transfer Brand—Extra Clears Go 
100% clear, 95% vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"(10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edges 
aT 
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WEATHERBEST Snincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 


Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 

















WEST. VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 
\ Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 











& 
WHITE 


WHITE Timbers | 


For all kinds of Construction purposes, 
Al-o POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 














| William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


M facturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 








AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















been cut, some of which is used for the manufacture of 
chareoal and the remainder for fuel. 

With the exhaustion of the fuel supply in other local- 
ities the importance of this vast supply can not be over- 
estimated; for this industry in the Soo districts is but in 
its infancy as yet, and as it grows it will not only attract 
enterprising lumbermen from outside localities, who will 
start various industries from the vast forest supplies and 
give employment to a correspondingly greater number of 


men, but will also net the Province, and indirectly, the 
people of the district many thousands of dollars. 

Exclusive of the 44,000 horsepower, Canada’s share of 
the water power developed on St. Mary’s rapids, at Sault 
Ste Marie, over 100,000 horsepower can be developed in 
the numerous falls on the Michipeoten River, no part of 
which power has yet been utilized, as well as the Steep 
Hill Falls on Magpie River, which energy is available 
when .required and will prove a valuable asset. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











W. T. Murray, of the Fordyce Lumber Company, For- 
dyce, Ark., was in Chicago Thursday on a business trip. 

Bert E. Cook, who represents the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Company, of Kansas City, with head- 
quarters in Decatur, was in Chicago on a selling trip. 


Herman H. Hettler, of the Herman H. Hettler Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago, returned last Monday from a 
visit to the concern’s mills in the Georgian Bay district. 


Cc. E. Turner, president of the Wausau Box & Lumber 
Company, of Wausau, Wis., was in Chicago this week 
attending a meeting of the northwest box and shook 
manufacturers. 


Frank Robinson, of the Anderson-Tully Lumber Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., spent a few days in Chicago the 
latter part of last week and before he returned home 
succeeded in selling several good orders. 


Addison Stillwell, president of the Stillwell Lumber 
Company, Chicago, left Friday night for the mill of the 
Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Company at Canton, Miss. He 
will also visit New Orleans and other points before his 
return. 


James S. Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen’s & 
Manufacturers’ Insurance Agency, of Chicago, returned 
recently from a trip to Minneapolis and other manufac- 
turing points. He reported having done a satisfactory 
business. 


N. A. Gladding, general manager of E. C. Atkins & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., the well-known saw manufac- 
turers, spent a day or two in Chicago this week, and when 
asked regarding business said he thought conditions were 
gradually improving. He returned home Tuesday 
evening. 


C. J. Short, representing J. W. Short, a dealer in 
lumber, land and railway ties at Kenora, Ont., was 
a Chicago visitor this week and paid the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN offices an appreciated call. Mr. Short 
is in the United States on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 


T. J. Wileox, of the Linderman Box & Veneer Com- 
pany, Eau Claire, Wis., was in Chicago last Tuesday 
attending the meeting of the northwest box and shook 
manufacturers, and also addressed the joint meeting of 
the lumbermen and box manufacturers at the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago. Mr. Wilcox said he 
thought business was slowly improving. 


R. E. Boyd, of the Boyd-Mehler Lumber Company, 
Louisville, Ky., wholesaler of yellow pine, cypress 
and hardwoods, was in Chicago Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of this week. Mr. Boyd thought that conditions 
are on the uptrend and said that red oak firsts and 
seconds bring better prices and that he had a good 
eall for beech. 


James H. Lang since he has been appointed general 
sales agent for the Central Coal & Coke Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., is spending as much of his time in 
Indianapolis as in Chicago. He says business is satis- 
factory and that he could sell much more lumber if it 
were not for the fact that the mill is strong on dimen- 
sion and No. 2 boards. He left for Indianapolis Tues- 
day evening. 


G. von Platen, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and M. J. 
Fox, of the von Platen Lumber Company, Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., were in Chicago this week, and declared 
that while business could be a whole lot better they were 
satisfied it was no worse. Hemlock, they thought, is on 
the uptrend. The upper grades of hardwood have been 
pretty good movers and much low grade stock has been 
utilized recently for grain doors. 


Announcement has been made by the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Company, of Virginia, Minn., that it will be rep- 
resented in the metropolitan district in the future by 
William D. Mershon, with offices located at No. 1 
Madison Avenue, New York. Mr. Mershon has had 
many years of active experience in manufacturing and 
wholesaling Michigan white pine and norway pine and 
is thoroughly familiar with those woods, with which he 
has been connected ali his life. Mr. Mershon recently 
returned to New York after having made an extended 








visit at the plant of the Virginia and Rainy Lake Com- 
pany informing himself as to stock conditions at the 
mills. 


H. Silverman, formerly assistant manager of the 
Kemler Lumber Company, has formed a connection with 
the recently organized Douglas Lumber Company as 
manager. This company is located at Twelfth street 
and Fairfield avenue, where an office building has been 
erected, stocks assembled and plans completed for a 
modern shed and other facilities for a modern lumber 
vard. 


Earl Kenyon, Otis Building, Chicago, representative 
of the Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., re- 
cently returned from a business trip to the East. Mr. 
Kenyon reported that trade conditions are a whole lot 
better than a short time ago, he having sold a fair run 
of the Paine company’s product. Mr. Kenyon, who re- 
cently succeeded F. L. Johnson in this territory, will 
move his family from Oshkosh and will shortly be domi- 
ciled in Wilmette. 


Howard Weiss, director of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., passed through Chicago Thursday 
on his way east, having special business in connection 
with laboratory work in Pennsylvania and New York 
City. Mr. Weiss says that interest in laboratory work 
on the part of the lumber industry is constantly increas- 
ing, as is shown by the very large number of letters of 
inquiry being received from the trade. All sorts of 
questions are asked and within the last year over 1,000 
letters have been received accompanied by wood speci- 
mens, asking for positive identification of the species. 


R. G. King, jr., president of the Pioneer Lumber 
Company, of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago this week 
on his way back to western headquarters after a visit 
to his old home in the South. After looking after some 
important business matters in Chicago Mr. King went 
to Detroit to look after business interests there ana 
from that city expected to go to Seattle. At the time 
Mr. King left home in July conditions in the lumber 
trade were anything but satisfactory, but it has been 
pleasing to him to learn within the last few days that 
a change for the better has taken place and that the 
outlook for the lumber industry on the west Coast now 
is more favorable than it has been for some time. 


O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, with headquar- 
ters, at Oshkosh, Wis., spent Tuesday in Chicago and 
found time to pay the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a much 
appreciated visit. Mr. Swan reported that affairs of the 
association are moving along smoothly, that in a short 
time the manager of the traffic department will be se- 
lected and he thought that a good deal of work will be 
done in the promotion, or rather a reinstatement of the 
white cedar shingle as a roof covering. Mr. Swan said 
that he had been collecting many hundred books and 
pamphlets on the subject of forestry, lumbering and sim- 
ilar topics which he was indexing and would be a valu- 
able reference library. This is a new feature in lumber 
associations, Mr. Swan returned home Tuesday evening. 


E. C. Robinson, head of the E. C. Robinson Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, was in Chicago for two or three 
days this week en route home after spending a month’s 
vacation at Petoskey. Mr. Robinson found time to visit 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and when asked 
regarding business said he always made it a rule when 
he was away on his vacation that business be tabooed. 
He said, therefore, he was out of touch with trade con- 
ditions. He attended the meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Association in the interest of low grade lumber and 
seemed much interested. He is president of the St. Louis 
Lumbermen’s Exchange and said that his organization 
is working along the same lines as the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. It already has three classes— 
the retailers, hardwood men and the yellow pine men— 
and probably later will take in some of the other branches 
of the industry. 





OPENS NEW SALES OFFICE. 


The Gayoso Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., re- 
cently opened a sales office at 407 Fisher Building, Chi- 
cago, in charge of L. R. Gale. Mr. Gale has been with 
the Gayoso Lumber Company for*the last four years in 
the manufacturing end of the business. For the last 
few years he bought logs for the concern. Prior to his 
connection with the Gayoso Lumber Company he was 
with the W. A. Stark Lumber Company, of Memphis, 
starting in as stenographer and working himself up 
through the different branches of the business, finally 
going on the road as a salesman. The Gayoso Lumber 
Company is operating its mill at Memphis, cutting oak, 
ash and cypress, oak predominating, running about 80 
percent of the total eut. Mr. Gale says that it is a 
high grade white oak and that he expects to build up a 
trade in this territory. 
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The Gayoso Lumber Company is officered by W. A. 
Ransom, president, and C. R. Ransom as secretary-treas- 
urer, these two gentlemen being the principal stockhold- 
ers. Several years ago the Gayoso Lumber Company 
operated its sales offices and yards in Cairo but closed 
these offices and cleared out the yard following the last 
overflow of the Mississippi River. This month, Mr, Gale 
stated, the sales already exceed 1,000,000 feet. The con- 
cern has recently bought two new tracts of timber in 
Mississippi and will make arrangements to cut this tim- 
ber at once. 





LUMBER RECEIPTS 


From August 17 to August 
vessels brought 5,621,000 feet of lumber to Chicago 
for distribution. The largest individual ecargo—750,000 
feet—was carried by the steamer Robert L. Fryer ftom 
Sprague, Ont. The next largest cargo—694,000 feet— 
was carried by the steamer Kalkaska from Port Ar- 
thur, Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

August 17—Str. T. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich.. 332,000 
feet; Str. J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 500,000 feet. 

August 20—Str. Louis Pahlow, Thessalon, Ont., 407,000 
feet; Sch. Delta, Marquette, Mich., 300,000 feet; Str. Sidney 
O. Neff, Ludington, Mich., 247,000 feet; Str. S. M. Stephen- 
son, Charlevoix, Mich., 550,000 feet. 


BY WATER. 


24, inclusive, fourteen 


August 21—Str. W. J. Carter, Arthurs Bay, Ont., 221,000 
feet; Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 533,000 feet. 

August 22—Philetus Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich., 342,000 
feet; Str. Hd. E. Skeele, Thompson, Mich., 195.000 feet; 


Str. Susie 
August 
feet. 


Chipman, Harbor Springs, Mich., 200,000 feet. 
23—Str. N. J. Nessen, Marquette, Mich., 350,000 


August 24—Str. Robert L. Fryer, Sprague, Ont., 750,000 
feet; Str. Kalkaska, Port Arthur, Ont., 694,000 feet. 





GOVERNMENT TO PURCHASE LUMBER. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Aug. 21.—News was received here 
today that the Federal Government plans to purchase 
18,000,000 feet of lumber for its various reclamation 
projects in the district of which Denver, Colo., is the 
center and where the purchasing office for the district 
is located. It is stated that the prichase means that 
the Government takes cognizance of the fact that lumber 
prices are about as low now as they are likely to be for 
a long time, and also that the lumber industry is in need 
of a boost just now. Foreign markets in many instances 
are beyond reach by reason of the inability to secure 
carriers, a condition brought about by the war. 





CINCINNATI CLUB PLANS WORK. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 25.—The first meeting of the 
lumbermen’s club of this city for the fall and winter 
season is planned to be a smoker and dinner at one of 
the leading hotels. The date previously announced, 
September 6, had to be changed because that is Labor 
Day. The entertainment committee has set it forward 
to September 13. 

One of the principal topics of the evening, as well 
as for the winter meetings is transportation and freight 
rates. The policy and attitude of the club will be de- 
termined. 

Chairman James Davidson, of the river and rail com- 
mittee, today received from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a reply to his request for a readjustment of 
reconsignment rates to northern points, saying that 
the commission will consider the matter and will fix a 
date later. 

It also is the purpose of his committee to recommend 
to the club the representation of a protest against the 
recent advance of the rates on red gum and the increase 
of 1 cent in the charge for crossing the Ohio River. 
This last seems a small matter, but it is estimated that 
it will amount to 50 cents a thousand feet, or from $8 
to $10 a ear. 

President Rodman and Secretary Engler, the last 
named also chairman of the entertainment committee, 
are working on some other matters to be brought to the 
attention of the club membership and their intention 
is to make the meetings this winter the most interest- 
ing and valuable to the members the club ever have had, 
and to inject more life into the meetings, according to 
the platform on which their ticket was, elected. 





APPEALS FOR BETTER FIRE PROTECTION. 


Following three recent fires that destroyed large saw 
mill plants, in which the Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance was interested, this concern has issued special 
bulletin No. 83, which deals very largely with the ques- 
tion of tire protection. 

After discussing the fires that destroyed the plants 
of the Aldridge Lumber Company, Aldridge, Tex., the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Company, Sumrall, Miss., and 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, Orange, Tex., 
the causes thereof and the efficient manner in which the 
fires were fought, considerable space in the bulletin is 
devoted to recounting a few necessary precautions in 
time of drouth, extreme heat and high winds. Manufac- 
turers are not urged to permit any decrease of fire pre- 
vention activities in any of their plants because of the 
depressed condition of the lumber “business and are 
urged not to jeopardize their properties by close econo- 
mies in this line. - 





AUGUST RED BOOK PUBLISHED. 


The August edition of ‘‘Claney’s Red Book,’’ pub- 
lished by the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Chicago, 
is now out. The new volume is even more convenient and 
eoncise than the former issues. The information con- 
tained in it is live matter and is up to date. Mem- 
bers of the credit association who are entitled to have 
the book may now obtain it through the association. 


LOBLOLLY OFFERS GOOD INVESTMENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25.—Loblolly pine now 
yields the largest cut of lumber of any tree in Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina and on account of 
its extremely rapid growth, abundant natural regen- 
eration, adaptability to various soils, heavy yield and 
the desirability of its wood for structural purposes is 
destined to continue as one of the most valuable, if not 
the most valuakle timber tree within this area, says a 
bulletin just issued jointly by the North Carolina Geo- 
logical and Economic Survey and the United States 
Forest Service. Because of these traits as well as fiee- 
dom from disease and defects, early maturity, compara- 
tive cheapness of logging and the excellent market for 
most grades of its lumber, says the bulletin, stands of 
this pine offer probably the most favorable conditions 
of any tree of the United States for the practice of 
forestry, which is to say, for the efficient management of 
timberlands as a permanent investment. 

The bulletin, discussing the most economical methods 
of cutting loblolly pine in different types of forests, 
points out that notwithstanding the tree’s rapid rate of 
growth it is possible in the case of pure stands in which 
many trees are small to cut so that timber of a relatively 
high quality can be secured from later operations. Al- 
though thinnings are impracticable at present in con- 
nection with large operations they can be made ad- 
vantageously by farmers who are in a position to cut on 
the same restricted areas at intervals of five to ter. 
years. 

The possibility of determining the future yield from 
young stands or from unstocked jand is worked out or a 
basis of quality sites, and suggestions are made for 
ascertaining the quality of different sites by analyzing 
the surrounding forest types and herbaceous and shrubby 
growth, character of the soil and depth of water table. 
The bulletin forecasts the future stumpage values of 
young stands at the end of ten and twenty years, based 
on the rate of increase in stumpage values during the 
last twenty years. Practically all the economic aspects 
of managing and marketing loblolly pine stumnage are 
treated exhaustively with numerous tables and photo- 
graphs. Copies of the bulletin can be obtained from the 
State Geologist, Chapel Hill, N. C., or the United States 
Forest. Service, Washington, D. C. 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


NEw York, Aug. 24.—The lumber demand continues 
slow, but inquiries have improved and there is a suffi- 
cient betterment in the demand to warrant some advance 
in prices such as are reported in yellow pine and in some 
hardwoods. These advances are small and not general and 
have originated at mill points which report an improvement 
from other quarters quite sufficient to warrant at least a 
slight advance at the mill. A number of good-sized orders 
have been booked for early shipment here and deliveries are 
now being made, but the general lumber situation has devel- 
oped so slowly that it can hardly be stated that the removal 
of these large blocks of stock from present competition has 
any material effect on prices. 

Some of the larger yards are very busy on this class of 
work and one large Brooklyn house booked several million 
feet last week and a Manhattan concern booked an order for 
600,000 feet of yellow pine. This is in addition to the big 
Burton 30,000,000- to 40,000.000-foot contract referred to 
in another column. The building demand is conservative. 
Retailers have been figuring on building plans and there is 
no doubt but that at the psychological moment a great deal 
of house building will be under way, and the lumber market 
this morning was encouraged by the statement of Thomas 
A. Edison to the effect that the coming several years will 
be the most prosperous the country has ever seen. Lumber- 
men who have connections with bankers find that they are 
optimistic and while a great deal depends upon the possi- 
bility of America becoming complicated in the foreign sit- 
uation, fundamental conditions here are entirely satisfactory 
and with the strong impetus given through war orders lum- 
bermen have every reason to believe that the increase in 
inquiries will shortly mean actually better business. 

J. EF. Drescher, eastern sales manager of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle, Wash., returned on Satur- 
day from a several weeks’ trip to the Coast, where he went 
in connection with some contracts he has recently booked 
and to get a closer line on the present conditions of mill 
stocks. Mr. Drescher is more optimistic than he was when 
he left and says the Coast lumbermen are getting a better 
run of orders. His own company has 5,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber now on the way on the vessels George Hawley and E. 
Light and other orders are on the way to the Coast and 
operations are active enough to keep the mills running on 
time-and-a-quarter basis. Mr. Drescher says that were 
proper tonnage available considerable more business could be 
booked at satisfactory prices. 

D. C. Culver, of the Skillings, Whitney & Barnes Lumber 
Company, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., spent a few days in town 
last week at the company’s local office. He says his mill is 
not running full time, but the demand has stiffened up con- 
siderably the last few weeks and prices indicate an improved 
condition. 

Cc. F. Powell, handling export and domestic hardwood 
lumber at 1250 Broadway in this city, has purchased _ the 
machinery, buildings and lease of the Dickson Lumber Com- 
pany, recently adjudicated bankrupt, whose plant is located 
at Burtons Point, Portsmouth, Va. Mr. Powell is arranging 
to organize a new company under the title of the C. F. 
Powell Lumber Co (Inc.) and will continue to ship rough 
and dressed lumber for the export and domestic market. 
Mr. Powell will move his office from New York to Norfolk, 
Va., in order to be in close touch with the plant at Ports- 
mouth, which he expects to have in operation within the 
next two weeks, 


LOOK FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


WESTFIELD, Mass., Aug. 25.—Members of the New 
England lumber trade, especially the dealers in poplar, 
ash, and box boards and crating lumber, are interested 
in the incorporation of the Westfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany by the interests which, a few days ago, bought at auc- 
tion the plant and good will of the defunct Pope Manufac- 
turing Company. The new owner of the Pope Company’s 
hig business is incorporated for $1,200,000. The purpose of 
the Westfield Manufacturing Company is to manufacture 
and deal in automobiles, aeroplanes, motorcycles, bicycles 
ete., and to manufacture, purchase and sell guns, ammuni- 
tion and incidentals thereto. 

It is understood that the new enterprise already bas some 
important orders booked. In buying the best grades of 
poplar, ash ete. for the cbassis frames and tonneaus of 
automobiles and for the framework of aeroplanes and cheaper 
lumber for boxing and crating purposes the business prob- 
ably will be placed in Springfield, since it is the nearest 
center of the wholesale lumber trade to Westfield, but Boston 
is only 108 miles distant and may get its share, 
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HARDWOODS 


“Special Cut” BIRCH 


Some trade demands fancy1” Birch. We 
have it—Dry Stock—any grade—all of 
log in stock— maximum grade values. 


Other Birch—all grades—1”’ to 3’’. 


Oak—Nor. Red. 150M 1’’ No. 2 C&B. Rail or water. 
Soft Maple Nor. Mich. fine stock 1’ & 14’? No.3 & Btr. 
Hard Maple Mich. Stock—any grade 1’’ to 3’’. 

Bass ~— Any grade 1’’ to1%’’. 

S. Elm Northern—any grade 1’’, 1%"’, 144”’ and 3”’. 
R. Elm Choice Stock 1’’, 1%’’, 1%4’’ and 2’’. 

Ash Nor. Black—1’’ No. 3 and Better. 


Soft or Hard Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, “ws” 


WIS. 









1s and 2s, Clear Sap 
No. 1, 2 & 3 Com. Soft Yellow Poplar 


Three Million Feet 


of this thickness; also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 
8-4, for mixed cars always on sticks. 















You may get lower prices, but 
the customer we both want 
considers value first 








NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 


BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 


AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU “The Quality Handles.”’ 





Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim,. Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 
anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill, 


Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 
Sanford & Treadway, Margmince 





POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
— Specializing in— 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 

















LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co? 
178 NORTH CLARK ST,CHICAGO, 
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Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 1x4 B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large per cent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 
ia Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


For BIG STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
an. Cross Ties 











Send your orders to 





Tas Germain Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for a WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work also— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE || \ancwoome *" 
General Offices, 
i. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 














North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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7 
‘ FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


(Emiko PITTSBURGH, PA. 


UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


| PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















White. Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 


MILL CONNECTIONS 
A. ARMHEIM, Pres. 


Ww. LICHTENSTUL, Sec'y & TREAS 





‘ 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Gosport—The Spencer Lumber Company 
has moved to Little River. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—The Los Angeles Mill & 
Lumber Company has changed its name to the Harbor 
Lumber Company. 

Santa Susanna—The People’s Lumber Company, of 
Ventura, has bought the yard of the Woods Lumber 
Company. 

FLORIDA. Arcadia—The Arcadia Novelty Works has 
been succeeded by the Peninsular Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—The Langdale Lumber & Supply 
Company has been sold to the Yellow Pine Variety Works. 

IOWA. Fort Dodge—The E. H. Williams Lumber Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from $35,000 to 
$50,000. 

Jewell—William Dopp has been succeeded by John 
King. 

Mingo—-The Adams Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by C. H. Smith. 

KANSAS. Kismet—Carl G. Heitman has been suc- 
ceeded by R. E. Benson. 

MARYLAND. St. Michaels—Jjohn Faulkner has been 
succeeded by W. H. Jesse. 

MICHIGAN. 





Bellevue—The Heger Lumber & Coal 


‘Company has been succeeded by the Bellevue Lumber & 


Coal Company. 

Detroit—The Grosse-Pointe Lumber Company has 
changed its name to the Hudson Iumber Company. 

Detroit—Daniel FE. Wittmer has been succeeded by the 
Wittmer-Stillwell Lumber Company. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Csborne & Clarke have 
been succeeded by the Osborne & Clarke Lumber Com- 
pany. 

MISSOURI}. St. Louis—The Giese-Henselmeier Lum- 
ber Company has changed its name to the H. W. Giese 
Hardwood Lumber Company. 

MONTANA. Plentywood—The Kvlaas Lumber Com- 
panv, the Rogers Lumber Company and the St. Anthony 
& Dakota Elevator Company have been sold. 

NEW JERSEY. Asburv Park—The Asburv Park Mill 
bas been succeeded by the Asbury Park Mill Company 
(Ine.). 

Blairstown—William C. Howell has sold his lumber 
and coal business to John E. Bouton. 

OKLAHOMA. Bessie—Lee Bros. have been succeeded 
by the Davidson & Case Lumber Company. 

Fort Cobb—The Caddo Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Stephenson & Brown. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia--William Whitmer & 
Sons (Inc.) have moved their office to the Finance Build- 
ing. 

YTowanda—The nartnership of George G. Johnston and 
Marshall B. Wheeler, jr., doing business under the name 
of G. G. Johnston & Co., has been dissolved by mutual 
consent, Mr. Wheeler being now sole owner and manager 
of the business. 

TEXAS. Onalaska—The Philip A. Ryan Lumber Com- 
panv has been sold to the West Lumber Company. 

Placedo—The Good Land Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Hovston—The Sovth Texas Lumber Company has pur- 
chased the hardwood plant and complete ovtput of the 
Phillip A. Ryan Lumber Company at Onalaska, Tex. 
The output of the mill will be sold through the Houston 
office, which is in charge of Thomas: Blake as general 
sales manager. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The Norfolk Building Supplies 
Corporation has changed its name to the Building Sup- 
plies Corporation. 

WASHINGTON. Okanogan—E. Allenden is out of busi- 
ness. 

Spokane—The Sprague Avenue Lumber Company has 
changed its name to the Rablin Lumber Company. 

Seattle—The wholesale lumber business of the Jacobson- 
Hemphill Lumber Company has been discontinued and 
its offices closed. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Gilfillan, Neill & Co. (Inc.) are out 
of business. 

WISCONSIN. Coloma-Pickett-Bancroft - Ripon — The 
Baker-Upham Lumber Company has moved its head- 
quarters from Coloma to Hancock. 

Ripon—The Ripon Lumber Company kas sold out to 
the Baker-Upham Lumber Company. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—The J. S. Free Lumber Com- 
pany will begin the erection of a planing and sawmill 
near Coaling. 

FLORIDA. Paxton—The sawmill plant of the Florala 
Saw Mill Company, recently destroyed by fire, will be 
rebuilt. 

GEORGIA. Helen—George W. Hart will install ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of spokes, handles etc. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The mill of the W. W. 
Carre Lumber Company, recently destroyed by fire, will 
be rebuijt. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore--The Baltimore Lumber Com- 
pany is contemplating. erecting a warehouse and sash 
and door works. 

MISSISSIPPI. Richton—The Bentley-Emery TLumber 
Company plans to erect a mill at Blodgett, Ark. 

MISSOURI. Kennett—The Lasswell Lumber Company 
will rebuild its plant recently destroyed. by fire. 

NEW JERSEY. Hackettstown—The American Saw 
Mill Machinery Company is enlarging its plant for the 
manufacture of a new class of woodworking machinery. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—The Carolina Veneer 
Company, of Biltmore, N. C., will build a plant to manu- 
facture veneers, table tops, panel and thin lumber, to 
cost $50,600. 

Sardinia—The Black River Cypress Lumber Company 
has organized to build a mill with a capacity of 20,000,000 
feet a year. 

VIRGINIA. Petersburg—D. D. Routh is reported as 
contemplating the erection of a crate and basket factory, 
to cost $50,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Kushla—The Payne Lumber Company, re- 
cently incorporated, has begun operating its sawmill. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Gayoso Lumber Company, of 
Memphis, Tenn., has opened selling offices in the Fisher 
Building in charge of lL. R. Gale. 

IOWA, Algona—J. A. Hamilton has: opened a hard- 
wood lumber yard, 











MASSACHUSETTS. Sandwich—Lorenzo T. Gifford has 
opened a barrel factory. 

MINNESOTA. Hayward—The Brandon Bros. Lumber 
Company will open a yard. 

Tower—The Cook & Ketcham Lumber Company is pre- 
paring to open a lath mill. 

MONTANA.  Billings—C. M. Kutzner recently began 
business. 

NEBRASKA. Chappell—The Western Lumber Com- 
pany recently began business. 

NEW YORK. New York—W. M. Oesterheld recently 
entered the lumber business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—G. C, Burkholder & 
Co. recently entered the wholesale lumber business. 

Roaring Branch—C. P. Richter has completed a new 
sawmill and started operation. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Chattanooga Handle 
Company was recently organized. 

Bristol—The planing mills of the Peter McCain Lum- 
ber Company have been leased by a Louisville company 
for the manufacture of gun stocks from walnut. 

TEXAS. Texas City—The handle factory of the Goar 
Bros., recently moved from Houston, has started opera- 
tion at this point. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Burg Bros. Lumber & 
Building Company. 

CONNECTICUT. Orange—Cameron Car Company (to 
wanufacttre and deal in railroad cars), authorized 
capital $20v,000. 

ILLINOIS. Peoria—Allen Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $75,000; William A. Alien, Arthur W. Allen, Charles 
F. Hummell and Walter S. Musser. 

INDIANA. Tell City—Tell City Planing Mill Company, 
authorized capital $40,000; John M. Kreisle, pres.dent; 
Magnus J. Kreisle, vice president, and Erwin F. Kreisie, 
secretary. 

LOUISIANA. Galbraith—Galbraith Mill Company (Ltd.), 
authorized capital, $4,000; L. W. Harrington, president; 
M. A. Wright. secretary- -treasurer. 

MAINE. Bangor—Martinon Lumber Company, of New 
Brunswick; I. K. Stetson, president; Frank C. Hinckley, 
vice president; Irving G. Stetson, treasurer, and Waldo 
P. Lowell, of Fredericton, N. B., general manager. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Rendle-Stoddard Com- 
pany (to build bridges, wharves etc.), authorized capital 
$50,000. 

Somerville—Yarmouth Export Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; C. C. Tinkhan, Simeon Gardner 
and A. H. Gardner, 

MICHIGAN. Onaway—D. & D. Mahoney Lumber Gom- 
pany. 

Saginaw—Minto Toothpick & Specialty Company. 

MINNESOTA. Fergus Falls—Sandbeck Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—F. G. Hanley Cypress Company, 
authorized capital $2,500. 

MONTANA. Savage—Pathmann Mercantile Company 
— implements and lumber), authorized capital 
$25,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Las Cruces—Porter Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; R. T. Porter, R. M. Porter and 
George B. Preston, jr. : 

NEW YORK. Niagara Falls—Niagara Falls Hardware 
& Supply Company. 

Bronx—-Pronx Home Building Company (Ine.), au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Alice E. Howes, Louis D. Howes 
and Clyde F. Powes. 

Tonawanda—Frontier Stained Shingle Company. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Smithfield—Rand & Lawrence 
Company. 

OHIO. Dayton—Peter Kuntz Lumber Begg 
authorized capital $50,000; Peter Kuntz, Peter Kuntz, 
and Martin Kuntz. 

_OKLAHOMA.  Hartshorne—A. R. Mitchell Lumber 
Company, authorized capital $5,000; Alfred R. Mitchell, 
May A. Mitchell and Sam W. Mitchell. 

OREGON. Portland—Scott Timber & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $250,000; J. H. Cook, C. S. Rus- 
sell and T. H. Nash. 

PENNSYLVANIA. York—Jacob Beitzel & Sons (plan- 
ing mill), authorized capital $100,000; Jacob Beitzel, 
treasurer. 

Langeloth—Edward Tomajko Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,090; Edward Tomajko, treasurer. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—Atlantic Timber 
Company, authorized capital $20,000; F. G. Moorhead and 
J. F. Brenner. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Chester Lumber Company. 

Lynchburg—Standard Pox & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; M. Eichelbaum, president; W. K. 
Williams, secretary; Frank C. Dickerson, treasurer. 

VERMONT. Montpelier—Montpelier Turning Works 
(to deal in wooden nevertion and other wood products). 
authorized capital $5,000 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—Carlsborg Mill & Timber 
Company, authorized capital $250,000; C. J. Erickson, 
C. E. Erickson and John F. Herman. ° 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Knickerbocker Mill & Lum- 
ber Company, authorized capital $10,000; P. C. Kolinski} 
H. O. Wolfe and Fred A. Landeck. 

Washburn—Lake Shore Lumber Company. authorized 
capital $250,000; M. H. Sprague, H. O. Wolfe and O.-C. 


Kolinski. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—C. A. Spencer (Ltd.), (to manu- 
facture and deal in logs, lumber, timber etec.), authorized 
capital $150,000. 

Quebec—Anger & Co. (to deal in logs, spot timber 
and pulpwood), authorized capital $100,000 








CASUALTIES. 


CALIFORNIA. Watsonville—Fire destroyed the ‘box 
making plant of the White & De Hart Company. Loss 
is estimated at $10,000; no insurance. 

IDAHO. Sandpoint—The lumber yard of the Idaho 
Match Block Works was destroved by fire August 10. 
About three and a half million feet of lumber was burned, 
but the sawmill was not damaged. 

ILLINOIS. Champaign—August 22 the Alexander Lum 
ber Company suffered a $25,000 loss by fire. 

INDIANA. New Albany—The planing mill and a quan- 
tity of walnut lumber of the Churchill-Milton Lumber 
Company were destroyed by fire August 10, entailing a 
loss of $50,000, which is covered by insurance. 

LOUISIANA, 3rveeland—The dry kiln- of the Bryce- 
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land Lumber Company was destroyed by fire August 10. 

Wyatt—The plant of the Wyatt Lumber Company was 
destroyed by fire August 10. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The lumber yard and 
factory of the L. S. Johnson Company were damaged by 
fire; loss estimated at $1,000. 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—Three and one-half million feet 
of Idaho white pine, owned by the Sommers Bros. Match 
Company, this city, was destroyed by fire near Sandpoint, 
Ida., August 10. Timber was valued at $75,000, fully cov- 
ered by insurance. 

MISSOURI. Phillips—The plant and stock of lumber, 
paints and other supplies of the Phillips Lumber & Fuel 
Company was recently destroyed by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Browns Summit—Fire August 
12 destroyed the planing mill of S. G. Lomax, causing a 
loss of $6,000; partly covered by “insurance. 

OREGON. Union—About $3,000 in sawmill property, 
mill and lumber, owned by the Stover Lumber Company, 
was destroyed by fire August 30; no insurance. The mill 
will be rebuilt. 

Clatskanie—The shingle mill of Snider & Sons was de- 
stroyed by fire August 20. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Elizabethtown—August 15 the plan- 
ing mill of the Hoffer Bros. was completely destroyed by 
fire; loss, $35,000. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—-D. O’Sullivan & Co., barrel 
manufacturers, suffered a $2,000 loss August 13, when 
their factory was burned to the ground. 

Suffolk—The mill of the P. S. Brinkley Lumber Com- 
pany was completely destroyed by fire; no insurance. 
The mill will be rebuilt. 

WASHINGTON. Doty—The dry kiln of the Doty 
Lumber & Shingle Company was destroyed by fire. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 23.—Objections to the report of the 
standing master who heard interventions in the case of the 
Beach Manufacturing Company have been sustained by Judge 
W. T. Newman in the United States district court. The 
objection of E. T. Lamb, receiver for the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic Railroad was sustained and a claim for $603.30 
allowed. A general judgment against the Beach Manufac- 
turing Company for $5,225.50 was allowed the same parties. 
It is ordered that the claims be.paid from the revenues 
derived from the sale of the property of the company. 














CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 23.—Suit has been filed by the 
Hamburg-American line against the Oaken Lumber Com- 
pany to collect $1,058 claimed as canages for reserving 
space in one of the liners for a shipment of lumber from the 
Oaken Lumber Company. It is stated that if diplomatic 
relations with Germany are suspended the suit cannot come 
to trial. It was filed in the Columbus courts and is based 
on an agreement in March and April, 1914, when the Oaken 
Lumber Company is claimed to have contracted for space 
for fifteen cars of lumber to be exported but is alleged to 
have used only a small portion. 





PENSACOLA, FLA., Aug. 23.—Judge Sheppard, of the Fed- 
eral court, has Fs senna a receiver for the Bay City Sawmill 
Company and this property will be sold within the next 
ninety days. It is valued at $500,000 and is being sold to 
satisfy a claim of $30,000, the remainder due on a mortgage 
for $250,000, as well as some smaller claims. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 21.—L. G. Chapman, formerly 
manager of the Old Oregon Manufacturing Company and 
one of the principal stockholders, has been appointed. per- 
manent receiver for that concern. It is hoped to effect a 
reorganization that will preserve the company’s assets until 
a business conditions will warrant the operation of the 
plant. 





San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 18.—C. L. Hovey was ap- 
pointed receiver of the Roberts Lumber Company. The action 
was taken on petition of the Mercantile Trust Company, o1 
this city, representing the bondholders. 





UNIONTOWN, Pa., Aug. 20.—L. S. Lincoln, receiver of the 
Tri-State Lumber Company, filed a report of the assets and 
liabilities of the company, the assets being listed as $249,- 
927.12 and the liabilities as $159,506.47. 


McKeever, N. Y., Aug. 24.—John P. Cloonan, of Hudson 
Falls, who was appointed receiver for the Moose River Lum- 
ber Company, against which concern creditors filed a petition 
in bankruptcy, has been authorized to continue the operations 
of the company and the general store connected with the 
plant in McKeever. 





Tacoma, WASH., Aug. 21.—J. C. Todd of Tacoma, has 
been named trustee in bankruptcy for the Baker-May Lumber 
Company, whose plant is at Mays. The mill was forced into 
pono oh. ga by the failure of the United States Bank of 
Centralia. 


APALACHICOLA, FLA., ane. 23.—A. B. Gibson has been 
appointed receiver for the Bay City Saw Mill Company. 





Gray, Mg., Aug. 23.—Douglas N. Frank has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. ; 


SanrorD, Me., Aug. 23.—Hanson & Moulton have filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 





Cuicaco, Aug. 24.—Judge Landis in the United States 
district court appointed the Central Trust Company of Illinois 
receiver for the Buckner Bros. Lumber Company. An hour 
before John L. Hopkins, attorney for Mississippi creditors, 
had filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy against the 
lumber company. The liabilities will reach $27,000, Attor- 
ney Hopkins said. 





Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 24.—The George P. Bortle Com- 
pany has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


SovuTHMONT-WALLBORG, N. C., Aug. 21.—An involuntar 
a in bankruptcy has been filed against G. W. & C. M. 
all, 


LANCASTER, OHIO, Aug. 24.—J. B. Orman & Bro. filed 
-. for dissolution of partnership and for appointment of 
receiver. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 24.—Louis Haehnle & Sons filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. 





Warxins, N. Y., Aug. 24.—The Fixture & Lumber Com- 
pany filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


HYMENEAL. 


HITT-BRONAUGH.—H. Hersey Hitt, president of the 
Decatur Lumber Company, of Decatur, Ala., was mar- 
ried August 24 to Miss Harriet Bronaugh at the Metho- 
dist Church in Madison. Thomas H. Pride acted as best 
man and Dr. Frank Petty and James Bronaugh, jr., were 
the groomsmen. A reception: was tendered the out-of- 
town guests at the Bronaugh residence. On their re- 
turn from an extended trip the couple will be at home 
to their friends at 341 Jackson Street, New .Decatur. 
Both bride and. groom are very. prominent in the. social 
circles of their respective home towns. 





OBITUARY 
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JOHN C. M. DAY.—For years general manager of the 
Swann-Day Lumber Company, of Louisville, Ky., died 
of Bright’s disease at- his home at Winchester, Ky., 
August 18, at the age of 56 years. Mr. Day was forced 
to retire from business several years ago on account of 
ill health. He was interested in a large number of 
lumber and coal enterprises in eastern Kentucky and 
for several years was president of the Mountain Central 
Railroad, which was built for lumber development pur- 
poses. Floyd Day, president of the Day Lumber & Coal 
Company, is his brother. He is survived by his widow 
and four children. 


Ss. G. IRELAND.—President of the Ireland Lumber 
Company, of Hankinson, N. D., which operates a number 
of retail yards in North and South Dakota, died August 
19 of paralysis. The body will be taken to Charles City, 
lowa, the former home of Mr. Ireland, for interment. 
Mr. Ireland was widely known in lumber circles of the 
Northwest and at one time owned a number of yards 
in Minnesota. 


THOMAS R. HILYARD.—The last survivor of the old 
shipbuilding and lumbering firm of Hilyard Bros., of St. 
John, N. B., died recently at the age of 73 years. Mr. 
Hilyard was born in St, John and was associated with 
shipbuilding and lumbering all his life. When the days 
of wooden ships, in which St. John was the fourth among 
the ship owning ports of the British Empire, passed 
away and the iron and steel ships came in the firm of 
Hilyard Bros. continued the lumbering end of the busi- 
ness. His widow and one daughter survive. 








J. E. MATHEWS.—For the last five years lumber agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad with head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash., died at-the Seattle General 
Hospital Sunday, August 15, following a stroke of 
apoplexy with which he was suddenly attacked Saturday 
while getting out an inquiry for a large lumber order. 

Mr. Mathews was born at Plano, Ill., December 15, 
1861, and had been connected with the Burlington road 





THE LATE J. E,. MATHEWS. 


for thirty-four years. He was well and favorably known 
among Pacific coast lumbermen of whom he has pur- 
chased many millions of feet of lumber during the last 
five years. He was an active Hoo-Hoo and a loyal mem- 
ber of the Masonic order. Mr. Mathews is survived by 
a widow, four daughters and one son. His funeral was 
conducted from the Bonney-Watson chapel in this city 
Wednesday afternoon, the funeral services being in charge 
of Arcana Lodge No. 87, A. F. & A.-M. 


FRANCIS X. BIRCH.—The death of Francis X. Birch 
occurred August 18 at his home in Biron, Wis., where he 
had resided since a young boy. Mr. Birch was born in 
Montreal, and after moving to Biron with his parents 
returned to Montreal to complete his education. He was 
brought up in the lumber business with his father who 
founded the village of Biron and he continued in the 
business until his father’s death several years ago. His 
widow and two daughters survive. 


JOHN ROY McRAE.—A pioneer lumberman of Michi- 
gan, died Saturday, August 21, at the home of his daugh- 
ter in Detroit. Mr. McRae was born in Quebec and went 
to Michigan when the industry was in its palmy days. 
He had lived in Detroit for the last twenty years. Funeral 
pogo were held at Detroit and interment was at Glen- 
coe, Ont. 








RICHARD GROSSE.—For forty years a member of the 
firm of R. & C. Grosse, of Waterloo, Ill., died August 24, at 
the age of 64 years. The funeral was held Thursday, Au- 
gust 26, from his home in Waterloo. He is survived by 
his widow, four sons and three daughters. 


W. D. JENKINS.—A retired lumberman, died at his 
home in Evanston, Ill,, August 19, at the age of 51 years. 
Fe survived .by his widow and a son, Harold P. 
Jenkins. 


TIMBER LAND SALES — 


Negotiations have just been completed by the Standard 

mber Company, of Lincoln,’ Neb., and‘ the United: ‘States 
Forest Service for the purchase -of 82,000,000 feet of lodge- 
pole pine, in. the Wasatch Forest. This sale,- according to 
James M. Fetherolf, of the local forest headquarters, is the 
largest sale that. has been made since the Forest Service 
has been established. 


Long Bros., of Los Angeles, Cal., have purchased ‘25,000 
acres of redwood timberlands on-either side of the mouth 
of the Gualala River back for some distance and known as 
the former holdings. of. the Gualala Lumber Company. 


The Free Lumber Company, of Tuscaloosa; Ala., recently 
purchased 1,790 acres of fine timber near Coaling. . 


Curry .Bros., of Asheville, N. C., recently purchased 6,000 
acres of timber. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH. Telecode Used 
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Any tx: You Need? 


100 M ft. 4-4 No.1& 2 Com. Birch 

100 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 

20 M ft. 1x6 to 1x7 Ist & 2ds 
Hard Maple 


250 M ft. 5-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
400 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
20 M ft. 6-4-'No. 1 Com. Elm 





150 M ft. 4-4 Ne.3Com.H’dMaple 
750 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 20 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. Elm 
50 M ft. 6-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple | 60 M ft. 5-4 No.2Com.Basswood 
75 M ft. 8-4 No. 2C & B Beech | 100 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.Basswood 
500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 15 M ft. 6-4 No.1Com. Basswood 
ao 
We can fill orders for any of rH 


the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


ee ee ec 


oe +t 





Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 


Norway, Hemlock and » 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 





For Quick 


SALE ; 


One Million Feet 





a we 
No. 3 Hemlock 
200,000 feet of 5-4 


Cont Bet. BASSWOOd 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


.. JOHANNESBURG, MICH. al 


mene 
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' Hardwood Lumber 
Maple Flooring --“Shakeless” Hemlock 


In straight or mixed cars. 
Some items in which you may be interested : 


6 cars—6-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Soft Elm. 
3 cars—6-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm. 
2 cars—4-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm. 
3 cars—5-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm. 
2 cars—5-4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm. 
2 cars—4-4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm. 
5 cars—4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Soft Maple. 
10 cars—4-4 No. 3 Common Birch. 
3 cars—4-4 No. 2 Common Birch. 
5 cars—4-4 No. 1 Common Birch. 
5 cars—4-4 No. 3 Common Basswood. 
10 cars—ix4"’ No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock. 


Kneeland - McLurgé Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN. 











Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 

White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 

K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 




















For Value, Service, 
Home Comforts. 





NEW—HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 2.00 * om i 


oT ss “ O59 * 40° 
100 =“ aid “* 3.00 to 5.00-" ea 
TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—All Absolutely Quiet. 

Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excelente. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
° 2 
































THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


geccooe and Lumber 32"... 


Can ship in mixed cars. 


Mills in 
Lousiana and Virginia. 





TOLEDO, OHIO. 























CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the oct grad you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 41%4x8% imches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 


Chicago yard men hope that with the beginning of 
September the building situation will take a more fa- 
vorable turn. Labor troubles have been ironed out, 
but building construction has not reached the size 
that they expected. Factories are buying small quan- 
tities of lumber, but very little railroad business is in 
sight. 

a receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
August 21 aggregated 54,158,000 feet, against 48,500,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to August 21, 1915, amounted 
to 1,333,626,000 feet, an increase of 152,494,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Shipments 
for the week ended August 21 were 20,371,000 feet, a de- 
crease of 489,000 feet compared with the corresponding 
week in 1914. Total shipments from January 1 to Aug- 
ust 21, 1915, were 690,447,000 feet, 1,089,000 feet more 
than was shipped from Chicago during the same period 
in 1914. Shingle receipts for the week show an increase 
of 2,359,000 as compared with the corresponding week 
in 1914, while total receipts from January 1 ‘to August 
21, 1915, were less by 2,517,000 than during the cor- 
responding period of last year. Shipments of shingles 
for the week increased 1,381,000 compared with the 
same week last year, while total shipments from Janu- 
ary 1 to August 21, 1915, were 49,929,000 more than in 
the corresponding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary, Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED AUGUST 21. 














Lumber. Shingles. 
SBI: c56525eackeasessken eieae 54,158,000 12,004,000 
AE ee a Ser ar ea 48,500,000 9,645,000 
[RORED cca nankeckueancs 5,658,000 2,359,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 21. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
OID: oosae aces shh ones eee 1,333,626,000 306,400,000 
BDIE osu dks wdsnessoueesn ase 1,486,120,000 308,917,000 
DMMRERG nasa es ees 152,494,000 2,517,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED AUGUST 21. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SONG ickcenn acs aesea tans ee 20,371,000 6,861,000 
BEE eke hid is ee ee here 20,860,000 5,480,000 
ee aa ee ere "ac hades 1,381,000 
SOPRIES  oo o oa 45 6 hoped Ee ee ee 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 21. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BSG cae Suse ake cues aan es 690,447,000 228,809,000 
SO Gouri etka cree wee 689,358,000 178,880,000 
IMIMONEE osc nccaeee Se aS 1,089,000 49,929,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended August. 21, BOIS. .....0cscccscce 3,414,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended August 25 were: 





CLASS— No. Value. 
ieee eNO oO .. Son cece Ga cosh banshee 17 $ 10,875 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........se00% 82 213,100 

5,000 and under ee ee | 294,800 

10,000 and under 25.000 21 334,500 
25,000 and under 50,000 6 213,500 
50,000 and under 100.000 °] 120,000 
Y. M. C. A., 18-story br 1 750,000 
Regensteiner Colortype Company, 6-story 

es ea are 1 120,000 

J. Watkins, 3-story brick apartment....... 1 100,000 

NN at Seth iotus ec Sie iste te bib ee his 176 $2,156,775 
Average valuation for week.............. Bie 12,254 
AERIS CTEVIOHE WEEK. voces wees enne sees < 181 2,907,650 
Average valuation previous week......... ss 16,064 
Totals corresponding week 1914.......... 132 1,267,050 
Totals January 1 to August 25, 1915..... 4,697 54,165,907 
Totals corresponding period 1914........ 5,926 59,229,145 
Totals corresponding period 1913........ 6,850 59,932,955 
Totals corresponding period 1912........ 5,761 58,319,610 
Totals corresponding period 1911........ 6.089 80,.756.685 
Totals corresponding period 1910........ 7,185 56,044,235 
Totals corresponding period 1909........ 6,471 60,438,445 
Totals corresponding period 1908........ 6,015 38,889,845 
Totals corresponding period 1907........ 6,676 45,343,745 
Totals corresponding period 1906........ 6,675 43,064,890 





NORTHERN PINE. 





Chicago.—Chicago manufacturers claim that they are 
getting a fair run of new business although it is almost 
all in small lots, chiefly in single cars for yard stock. 
Retail stocks throughout the Northwest are said to be 
light and manufacturers and wholesalers are pinning 
their faith on the fact that buying will be heavier this 
fall to round out the stocks. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Pine lumber is moving more freely. 
Low grade boards are active, factory trade is better 
and the cities continue to use a good volume of lumber 
for building as well as for factory material. Manufac- 
turers feel assured of a lively fall trade and hope for a 
recovery in prices, which are still unsatisfactory all along 
the line. 


New York.—Trade is still dull, but inquiries slowly 
improve, and retailers figure on a betterment during the 
early fall. There is some figuring on house building 
plans and there is quite an improved demand from fac- 
tories for pattern lumber; as a rule, however, there is 
plenty of room for improvement and prices are very low, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesale trade is rather quiet, but 
some improvement is reported as compared with a num- 
ber of weeks ago. Sharp competition with other woods 
and between sellers results in some cutting of prices. 
Buying in the better grades is confined to small quan- 
tities but seems to increase slowly. Lower grades are 
now in better demand, with prices holding firm. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Market conditions show 
steady improvement and dealers generally are of the be- 
lief that August will show a decided increase in business 
over the corresponding month of last season. Sales are 
not considered brisk but a stronger tone is manifesting 
itself on most items, particularly the lower grades. Prices 
are tightening up and slight advances are predicted on 
those items which are in better demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Experiences of white pine dealers show 
that this lumber maintains a fairly even basis compared 
with other lines, especially in Pittsburgh, and while the 
volume of business is narrowing all the time there is a 
lessening of supply sufficient to keep the market more 
uniform than is usually expected. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 





Boston, Mass.—Improvement in the price situation in 
the eastern spruce market is beginning to be notice- 
able. The tone of the market for dimension stock is 
distinctly firmer. Few manufacturers will now quote 
under $23 base for new orders for frames. Several im- 
portant mills that do business through the wholesale 
trade and the commission houses have nearly all th. 
orders they can fill before the time comes to close down 
for the season, and they have no interest in any new 
business on a basis under $23. It is still possible for a 
shrewd retail yardman with good credit to secure an 
easy dimension schedule at $22.50 base, but if the order 
is at all difficult or prompt delivery is desired even the 
closest buyer finds he musi pay an advance of 50 cents. 
Random lumber is offered rather freely and prices re- 
main quite attractive. The current quotations are: 2x3, 
$19.50 to $20; 2x4, $20.50 to $21; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $19.50 
to $20; 2x8, $21.50 to $22.50; 2x10, $23 to $23.50; 2x12, 
$23.50 to $24. The spruce board market is not very cheer- 
ful. Offerings are heavy and buyers have an annoying 
disposition to point out how they can save money by 
substituting cheap southern boards for many purposes. 
For the very best spruce covering boards, 5 inches and 
up wide, 8 feet and up long, there are firms that insist 
firmly on $20 and sometimes secure this price, but there 
are very fair boards of this grade offered at $19 to $19.50. 
For matched spruce boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, the 
quotation remains at $21.50 to $22.50. 


New York.—While some activity is disclosed prices are 
irregular, and stocks continue to be offered freely. There 
is less talk regarding foreign orders, which appear to have 
been taken care of so far as contracts are ‘concerned. 
but many deliveries are yet to be made. Canadian spruce 
shippers visiting this market recently report stronger 
prices at the mills, but contract business here is slow 
in coming out and while yard stocks are lower than usual 
retailers feel they can rely upon prompt shipments com- 
ing from the mills to replenish their requirements as 
needed. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is not much activity in spruce 
trade this summer. A fair call for broken lots comes 
from the eastern end of the district and seaboard mar- 
kets are taking a small amount but the volume is too 
small to affect values, which are far from satisfactory. 
Export spruce goes mainly to South American points and 
this market is said by Pittsburgh dealers to be limited 
in volume. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Trade in posts is fair and dealers say they 
are fairly well satisfied with the situation. The pole 
demand is quiet and there is not much indication as to 
the volume of fall business. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Pole business is fair and producers 
are hustling to get rid of surplus stocks before winter, 
as poles have moved slowly for the last year. Prices 
are weak and not likely to advance under present con- 
ditions. Post demand is quiet but is soon due to im- 
prove as the retail yards are not heavily supplied and a 
lively trade is expected when the harvest rush is over. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Trade continues to show some improvement 
but the business is still of the spotty nature, trade being 
good one day and dull the next. The furniture people are 
buying for immediate wants only and these are none too 
large. Material working concerns are steadily in the 
market and, as is usual, oak is the strongest feature on 
the market. The upper grades are in fair request with 
stocks none too large, while the lower grades as a general 
rule are weak and inactive. The railroads are buying but 
there seems to be no snap to this branch of the trade. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand is now largely directed 
to certain lines, such as sash and door material, floor- 
ing and low grade boards for grain doors. Factory buy- 
ing otherwise is limited but there is every indication 
that it soon will pick up, as general business conditions 
are bettering throughout the territory tributary to this 
city. Country yard trade is quiet but is due to quicken 
when harvest is out of the way. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for hardwoods is unchanged 
except for the steady, but gradual, growth in business. 
Prices are being well maintained throughout the list 
with the exception of material that is not in steady 
demand from the building trades, furniture factories or 
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for special purposes, incident to the war order business. 
Better grades of oak, ash and hickory are in ready 
demand, as is gum suitable to the requirements of motor 
ear body manufacturers. Low grade woods are not in 
such good demand. Walnut continues to be a favorite 
with furniture factories, and it sells readily to gun 
makers when 2-inch stock is available. Poplar also sells 
moderately well. Both maple and oak flooring are in 
good demand locally but country trade in flooring has 
not been up to expectations in the last week. The trend 
in prices is generally toward higher levels. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is a little increase in the demand 
for hardwood. Requests accompanying most orders are 
for quick shipment. There is some buying in small 
lots by the _ factories. Many orders are expected 
from this source shortly, as their stocks are low. Rail- 
roads do a fair amount of purchasing. A good lively 
trade is also expected from this source within the next 
few days, because of the great distribution of railroad 
property by the floods. The best sellers at present are 
the higher grades of ash and oak. Other items on the 
hardwood list have a seasonable call. Prices generally 
are about the same.: 


Memphis, Tenn.—Perhaps the most striking develop- 
ment in hardwood lumber circles in the Memphis terri- 
tory during the last few days has been the almost com- 
plete stoppage of export business. Practically no new 
business is done and the export situation is regarded as 
quite unpromising. Domestic demand shows signs of 
further expansion and this has created a more hopeful 
feeling. In some lines slight advances in quotations 
have been made and the whole market shows a better 
undertone. There is a good inquiry for sap gum and red 
gum also moves a little more freely. Oak in the higher 
grades sells fairly well. The lower grades are still 
rather slow though in some quarters a good call is 
noted for No. 1 common plain red. Cypress is in mod- 
erate request and ash still sells well. The box factories 
do a large business and take care of most of the offer- 
ings of low grade cottonwood and gum. , 


Louisville, Ky.— Hardwood trade continues to show im- 
provement. The railroads have recently entered the mar- 
ket, it is reported, with demands for oak for car build- 
ing purposes, and thus trade has lately shown a decided 
improvement. The building situation is also in better 
shape. Manufacturers who sell siding and other build- 
ing material to the retail yards report that orders are 
heavier and that car lot business is also better. The 
furniture trade is relatively quiet, but looks promising 
for fall. Veneer and panel plants are busier now than 
they have been for months and more sawmills are op- 
erating. Prices are looking up and are likely to increase 
on items other than staple stock. 


Boston, Mass.—There is not much snap to the current 
inquiry for hardwoods. The volume of trading is not 
much under normal though, and the majority of dealers 
are confident that business will be much better by this 
time next month. One satisfying element is the encour- 
aging success encountered by sellers in maintaining 
prices with comparative steadiness. Wholesale dealers 
have not many large orders in prospect, but they find 
that in the end the amount of business done counts up 
well and shows consistent improvement from week to 
week. Birch and maple are doing as well as any of the 
hardwoods this week. Red birch firsts and seconds, inch, 
are quoted at $52 to $54, and sap birch of the same thick- 
ness and grade at $42 to $46. Inch maple firsts and sec- 
onds are offered successfully at $38 to $41. Oak con- 
tinues to sell slowly. Quartered oak is very quiet at $85 
to $89 for the inch firsts and seconds; the same size 
and grade of the plain is enjoying better inquiry at $56 
to $60. Basswood is in moderate request, the inch firsts 
and seconds being guoted at $43 to $45. 





Baltimore, Md.—No great changes have taken place in 
the hardwood trade during the week. Buyers still hesi- 
tate about placing orders and will not go far ahead of 
actual needs in their holdings. The domestic situation 
is greatly aided by the quite brisk foreign trade. 


New York.—Demand is fair and while inquiries are ex- 
panding buying is on a hand to mouth basis and it is 
difficult to get buyers to view the prospect in its proper 
light. Wholesalers bid ahead cautiously knowing that 
while prices are now low mill stocks are none too large 
in many instances and that any turn in prices is bound to 
be for the better. Better demand from factories has 
created a more optimistic feeling. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Hardwood trade holds steady and earlv 
improvement is looked for, as general business seems 
to be makirg some gain. ‘Orders are at present on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Birch and maple sell fairly well 
in the better grades and oak is also one of the best 
sellers. There is little activity in the furniture trade 
and little is done in mahogany or quartered oak. Black 
walnut is now in good demand, but there is little of it 
to be had at present. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been no improvement in 
the call for furniture and vehicle woods except from the 
manufacturers of automobiles and trucks. The carriage 
and wagon trade reports exceeding dullness. Even the 
demand from house builders slowed up last week on ac- 
count of the daily rains which interfered with construc- 
tion work. But with it all there is reported a good 
movement of plain and quartered white oak and of 
other kinds of flooring and interior trim. Cherry is re- 
ported inactive with very little inquiry. Walnut suitable 
for gun stocks goes at sellers’ prices, ard there is said 
to be a good movement of it. Low grades of all kinds 
of hardwood find buyers in manufacturers of packing 
material or completed boxes and crates. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—-While a fairly good demand continues 
for low grade hardwoods the market is not yet good. 
Better stocks move in somewhat more satisfactory shape, 
but low grades, while keeping a certain status, are not 
broadening out as rapidly as in former seasons. Prices 
are about the same from week to week, but there is a 
better report on good oak, as stocks are smaller and 
prices more firm, 


New Orleans, La.—Slight change in the situation is 
reported. Interior call improves very gradually. A fair 
movement overseas is continued, oak, gum and ash lead- 
ing as usual. Stave shipments also register a gain. 
Call for the box grades seems to be holding its own. 
einem are fairly steady, but no significant gains are 
noted, 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood trade is rather steady. 
Business is divided between retailers and manufacturing 
estsblishments with the former having the big end. Re- 
tailers’ stocks are not large and as a result they are 
compelled to replenish them in order to look after build- 
ing demand. Factories making furniture, implements 
and vehicles are the best customers in manufacturing 
circles. Prices are fairly steady at the levels which 
have prevailed for some time. Quartered and plain oak 
are both fairly active and the volume of business is con- 
siderable. Chestnut is still firm. There is a fair de- 
mand for both basswood and ash. Other hardwoods are 
unchanged. 





Toledo, Ohio.—The hardwood market shows a somewhat 
better tone although buying is still restricted to some 
extent. The building trades are ordering more freely 
and furniture factories are coming to the front with 
better orders. The automobile concerns are also good 
patrons. Prices remain fairly firm. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand for oak boards is better, but 
the volume is still far from satisfactory. Firsts and 
seconds appear the best in demand. Ties are quiet. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—_With the promised activity in building 
quarters this fall buyers are making more inquiries and 
September promises to show up better than August as 
to the volume of sales. There is sufficient stock in the 
local yards to meet prevailing requirements, and prices 
remain unchanged. 


New York.—Opinions differ materially and prices re- 
flect the opinions. Yard stocks are very much limited for 
this period of the year, and buying continues on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Retailers report figuring on a good 
amount of building plans, but orders come slowly. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds a little firmer, and 
some wholesalers have been asking $1 a thousand more 
but no general advance is reported. Building work goes 
on actively and the market is expected to gain strength 
this fall, but there is much competition from yellow pine 
and stocks of hemlock in wholesale yards are ample, 
owing to the good sized receipts by lake. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market shows a little 
more snap, but orders are not coming in with as much 
briskness as is usually experienced at this time of year. 
Building has been retarded somewhat by rain and the 
consumption of stock has not been as extensive as would 
have been the case under more favorable weather. Re- 
tailers are placing orders more freely and wholesalers are 
hopeful that a good fall trade will be experienced. 


Boston, Mass.—The hemlock men meet with only in- 
different success in their efforts to work the hemlock 
market on to a more remunerative price basis. The prin- 
cipal consumption of hemlock in this market is in the 
form of hemlock boards and plank, and the quotations 
on these lines are controlled more or less by the values 
of corresponding schedules of southern pine and North 
Carolina pine; the latter, however, appear to be well 
along on the up grade, but there will have to be an ad- 
vance of about $1 or $2 right through the list before 
eastern hemlock will be on a really profitable basis. 
Good eastern hemlock boards, clipped, 10-, 12-, 14- and 
16-feet, are still being offered this week at $19.50, and 
some fairly satisfactory boards at $19. There are a few mills 
that are securing $20. There is no change in quotations 
on plank, but demand is picking up slightly, some being 
taken right along for the plank base of factory flooring 
in the industrial buildings now going up in many sec- 
tions of New England. The interest in hemlock dimen- 
sion is very slack. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Manufacturers of and dealers in 
hemlock timbers report a little slower movement the 
last week, but are confident this will be changed with 
the resumption of building operations which have been 
interrupted by the rains. There is no excess of stocks 
in retail yards. The consumer buys close to imme- 
diate requirements but this movement makes up a re- 
spectable aggregate. Wholesale yards have ample sup- 
plies and are prepared to take prompt care of all busi- 
ness. Prices are low but steady. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is general quietness in hemlock. 
Yellow pine competition is blamed in the immediate dis- 
trict.and this year,hemlock men look for no great broad- 
ening out of the market until the whole lumber trade 
assumes more normal aspects. Prices hold about the 
same, at $2 off the list. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock is fairly good 
but prices are still weak in sympathy with yellow pine. 
Dealers’ stocks are only fair and there is a steady de- 
mand from the trade. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is no special demand for hem- 
lock as dealers are using yellow pine in its place and 
will probably do so as long as the yellow pine prices 
continue at the present low scale. 





POPLAR. 





Chicago.—This wood is just about holding its own. 
Prices have not materially changed and the movement 
is sufficiently active in firsts and seconds to keep the 
trade moving. The feature of this market is the demand 


for manufacturer's grades, Low grade lumber is slow. 





| Yellow Strand Powersteel lifting a 14,000-pound log. 


“We have found Yellow 


| Strand Powersteel to 
_ be the Best Rope” 


—Kentucky River Hardwood Co. 


Not long ago, Mr. G. W. Crosier, 
of the Kentucky River Hard- 
wood Co. Quicksand, Ky.,sent 
us this photograph of a 14,000 
pound poplarlog being lifted by 

| a 5-inch Yellow Strand Power- 
| steel Rope. He wrote, in part: 
‘‘We frequently have logs of this size to 
handle and we have found Yellow 
Strand Powersteel to be the best rope 
| for this purpose we have been able to 
| buy.”’ 
| For yarding or lifting logs, for all uses in 
logging operations, your experience 
| with Yellow Strand Powersteel will be 
| the same—you will find it the very 
| best you can buy. 

We, or any of our agents, will be most 
happy to quote you prices and all par- 
ticulars, mow. Just write. 

Remember, we have a big factory at 
Seattle to handle all Coast orders with 

| quickest dispatch. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co 
New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 
Factories: St, Louis and Seattle. Agents: Everywhere 


Get our Yellow Strand Magazine free for a year. 
Just write for it. Write for Catalog No. 70. 

















SPECIALTIES PAY— 
when they are practical and fill a real need. 


4 KeesMetal BuildingCorners 
® fully measure up to these requirements. 

i With the popularity of mitered siding cor- 
Jf, vers comes the need for = 
7/4 something that will eli- 
Vj, minate the slow, expen- 
sive work of cutting 
fitting. 

Kees Comers (made 
i of galvanized iron) fit 
(Outside Comers.) Ov the ends of the 

lutsice omens.’ boards and form a per- 
fect finish with a great saving in labor. 

Your profits are pleasing—we help you . 
sell them. Write for free samples. 


ED.KEES <0: Beatrice, Nez 
Box 51. 
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(Inside Angles.) 











BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 


Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15) postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - - - - -5S5 postpaid 
Forest Policy - - - = 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - - 1.65' postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.’ 
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IMPORTANT ! 


Don’t Overlook Our 


25 % Saving 25 % on 
Automobile 
Insurance 


Address, JAMES S. KEMPER, Mgr. 
Lumber Exchange, Chicago. 














Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Pri aire seven sere of yard at Laflin & 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 











WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
OD. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D.McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec. a Treas. 
Sil LUMBERMAN’S EXCHANGE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


JOBBERS OF Pxone Rancoex 1069 Saves Acenrs For 


YELLOW PINE REDWOOD 


MILLS AT 
FIR anD RED CEDAR MATTOON, WIS. MANUFACTURERS Co. 





Forty YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO wiogee NEW YORK 




















Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 
Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1,900 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Pestpaid 


Order Today From 
American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














Boston, Mass.—Demand for the medium grades of pop- 
lar is quite steady with prices firm. The firsts and sec- 
onds are in fair request and quotations have a some- 
what stiffer tone. For the best yellow poplar, inch, $61 
is still the usual price demanded, but for the cheapest 
inch poplar of the best grade $56 is now practically rock 
bottom. Buyers still replenish their stocks with small 
purchases only as requirements dictate, but this means 
more frequent coming into the market and in the long 
run the volume of business transacted amounts to a 
fairly satisfactory total. 


Baltimore, Md.—While no decided gains are shown in 
domestic poplar trade exports continue relatively active 
and the movement is apparently on the increase. Mills 
have not so far found it necessary to push production. 
buyers holding back and drawing upon the stocks in 
hand as far as these will go; but somewhat more interest 
is shown in the domestic market and the range of prices 
is a shade stronger. The expected revival is yet to be 
realized but the trade members feel that under the cir- 
cumstances they have nothing to complain of, and the 
future is regarded by them with confidence. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand continues fair for all kinds 
and grades of poplar. Planing mills and box factories 
have been particularly good customers the last week, 
with a strong movement of heavy rough boards. While 
mill representatives speak of a well maintained eastern 
movement to coast centers, they refer with satisfaction 
to a.better interior demand. A more liberal patronage 
from mill work factories in and around Cincinnati is 
reported, with considerable broadening of the inquiries 
for future requirements in those industries. Quoted 
prices are adhered to closely with evidences of growing 
firmness on the selling side of the market. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Poplar trade has been quiet during 
the last week. Prices are unchanged. Dealers’ stocks 
are only fair and they are in the market for small con- 
signments. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand for poplar shows a healthy in- 
crease especially in the better grades. Prices are firm 
with a tendency to advance. Stocks are in fair shape 
to take care of ordinary demands. 





; FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 





Chicago.—A fair movement of yard stock is reported in 
fir but prices are still low. Railroad buying shows some 
improvement but is far below what it should be as com- 
pared with last year. Silo stock has been in good demand 
all the year with the prospects better for this fall. Spruce 
is in fair demand. 


Portland, Ore.—With an increase in inquiries from rail 
points, the fir market has shown firmness the last week, 
and assisting the tone of the market to some extent was 
news from the Puget Sound country to the effect that 
the mills in. Washington have concluded to announce a 
general advance of 50 cents all around on fir. The for- 
eign demand is still ‘up in the air’? on account of con- 
ditions brought about by the war. There is some in- 
crease in the local demand here. The shingle market 
is dull. Logs show no change. Clear spruce is still in 
good demand. 





Seattle, Wash.—A slight falling off in the volume of 
rail shipments last week was noted by some lumber 
concerns, but the aggregate amount of lumber sent east 
is well ahead of the corresponding period last year. 
Many mills are oversold and stocks are badly broken. 
Drop siding continues scarce. In view of the present 
market conditions millmen as a rule believe the recent 
advanced prices can be maintained and are fully justi- 
fied. Predictions are made that heavy buying will start 
as soon as crops are harvested. Cargo trade continues 
quiet although there are signs of a better tone in this 
market. Reports received from abroad indicate a ris- 
ing market. Cedar siding of the best grades continues 
firm and scarce. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Fir lumber prices continue uninvit- 
ing to the mills, although the rail demand seems to be 
fair. Mill men are casting about for legitimate methods 
to get together on values, realizing that conditions de- 
mand higher prices if the mills are to keep running. 
Some have put into effect advances of from 50 cents to 
$1.50 and are holding for that. Yard stock demand is 
steady with continued inclination to scarcity on some 
items including 4 and 6 drop siding, No. 2 v. g. flooring, 
dimension. Vessel freights continue high and firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The fir market shows a little 
added strength. Prices are being well maintained in ac- 
cordance with the recent advances in the face of a de- 
mand that is not so comprehensive as was expected. 
The items in fir most difficult to obtain are drop siding, 
4- and 6-inch slash grain flooring in No. 2 and better 
grades and all items of No. 3 clear. Fir dimension is 
not plentiful and prices are being generally maintained 
at $7 off the list for 2-inch and $6 off the list for 3-inch 
and small timbers. The receipt of a few more orders 
than are coming to local dealers in west Coast woods 
would undoubtedly have a most wholesome effect on the 
market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Fir flooring continues firm in price and 
the supply here is not large, owing to the lack of ton- 
nage to bring it East. Trade in fir is rather quiet. 
Spruce adapted to an exacting sort of trade, such as the 
manufacture of aeroplanes, brings a higher price and 
a fair quantity has recently been sold. Red cedar siding 
is in fair demand and prices hold up well. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Car manufacturers are pur- 
chasing more heavily of fir and dealers report a greater 
scarcity of stock and a corresponding strengthening of 
prices than have. been experienced recently. Stock is not 


coming forward from the Coast either as plentiful as con- 
sumers and dealers would like, difficulties in getting ton- 
nage being attributed as the cause. 


Boston, Mass.—This market is still taking Pacific coast 
lumber about as fast as it is offered and prices remain 
steady. There is nothing sensational about the demand; 
the volume of business is not large but offerings are 
light. There is a real scarcity of tonnage available for 
the carriage of lumber from the Puget Sound region 
to the New England ports through the Panama Canal 
and for such ships as are offered the freights are very 
stiff. 





WESTERN PINE. 





Chicago.—While a little better movement has been 
reported in western pine from the sash and door trade 
the market is still quiet. California sugar and white 
pine shop lumber is still a favorite with the factories, 
and wholesalers who specialize in this stock report con- 
ditions as being fairly good, with prices steady. 


Kansas City, Mo.—While there are occasional rumors 
of sales of low grade western pine at prices slightly 
under the market such sales are becoming rarer than 
they were a short time ago. Generally western pine 
prices are being well maintained in this territory. Stocks 
of 4-, 6-, 8- and 10-inch No. 2 common are becoming 
hard to locate. Shipments from western pine mills just 
about keep up with the output of the plants. Box shook 
has been moving freely, mostly on contracts made earlier 
in the season. Factory buying so far this fall has not 
been on an extensive scale but a better business from 
this source is confidently expected in the next few weeks. 
Retail trade is hardly up to the seasonable average ow- 
ing to the late season, dealers assert, declaring, however, 
that a much better trade in a week or two is a foregone 
conclusion. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Fair demand exists for California white 
and sugar pine, but prices are not regarded as satis- 
factory. The volume of business has made a better 
showing lately and an increase in prices is looked for 
this fall. Idaho pine business is also fair. Some trouble 
has been experienced in getting dry stocks from the 
mills and there is a shortage of certain sizes, which 
keeps prices firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Trading in western pine is continued on 
a steady basis, both as to demand and quotations main- 
tained. While it is true that orders run largely to 
mixed car transactions, these are numerous enough to 
make a fairly satisfactory volume of business. In fact, 
there is little inducement offered by sellers in the way 
of price concessions to encourage buyers to take straight 
car lots. The current range of concessions is: uppers, 
4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $108.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 
16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 
12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $72.50 to 
$73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $74.50 and $75.50; 8/4, $76.50 to $77.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $89.50 to $90.50; 16/4, $103.50; No. 1 cuts 
4/4, $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $64.50 to $65.50; 8/4, 
$67.50 to $68.50; barn boards, d&m, No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 
10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 





REDWOOD. 





Kansas City, Mo.—In spite of a quiet trade there has 
been no change in redwood prices. At this season no 
large volume of business can be expected but the dealers 
are encouraged over prospects. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 





Norfolk, Va.—The water movement of pine through 
this port during the first part of the week was very 
heavy but has now fallen off somewhat. The rail move- 
ment also showed an improvement both for lumber and 
shooks. The aggregate sales effected during the week 
were not as large as the week previous, the decrease 
being noticeable in both rough and dressed lumber. No. 
1, 4/4 edge, $23.50 to $25.50; No. 2, $21.50 to $22.50; No. 
3, $14.75 to $15.50; 4/4 edge box, $18 to $13.50; 4/4 edge 
culls, $11.50 to $12.50; 4/4 edge red heart, $10.25 to $10.75; 
4/4 cull red heart, $7.25 to $8.25. Six-inch box, $13.50 
to $14. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $28 to $30; No. 3, $16.50 to 
$17; box, $14.50 to $15; culls, $12.50 to $13; red heart, 
$11.50. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $28.50 to $30; No. 3, $17.50 
to $18; box, $15.50 to $16; culls, $12.75 to $13.25; red 
heart, $11.75 to $12.25. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $32.50 to 
$34.50; No. 3, $19.75 to $20.50; box, $16.50 to $17; culls, 
$13.50 to $14.50; red heart, $12.25 to $12.75. No. 1, 5/4 
edge, $25.50 to $26.50; box, $13.50 to $14; No. 1, 6/4 edge, 
$27.50 to $28.50; box, $14; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29 to $30; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $16 to $16.50; box bark strips, 
$8.75 to $9.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $37.25 to 
$38.50; No. 2, $32.25 to $33.50; No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, 
$24.75 to $25.50; No. 2, $22.75 to $23.75; No. 8, $17.75 to 
$19.25; No. 4, $11.75 to $12.75. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, 


$14.75 to $15.50; No. 2, $13.75 to $14.50; No. 8, $11.75 to 


$12.25; No. 4, $8 to $8.25. No. 1, y-inch ceiling, $16.25 
to $16.75; No. 2, $14.75 to $15.25; No. 3, $18.25 to $13.75: 
No. 4, $8.50 to $9. No. 1, }$-inch partition, $25.75 to 
$26.75: No. 2, $24.50 to $25; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strip partition, $19.75 to $21. Six-inch 
roofers, $14.50 to $15; 8-inch, $15 to $15.50; 10-inch, $16 
to $16.50; 12-inch, $16.50 to $17; factory flooring, $16.50 
to $17; lath, $2.80 to $3; N. C. pine sizes, $16.50 to $18.50; 
4/4 log run gum, $13 to $13.50; merchantable sizes, $16. 





New York.—Offerings of lumber are heavy enough to 
prevent any advance in prices although inquiries show 
improvement and the demand is better. Some pressure 
is noticed on the part of mills to move certain sizes, 
but these are for staple stocks and the backwardness 
in the local situation hardly justifies retailers in buying 
far ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The coarse ends in shortleaf lumber 
have moved quite actively at the mills and are now 
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reported to be pretty well sold up. Mill representatives 
say edge box and culls are not nearly so plentiful as a 
short time ago and they regard this situation as mark- 
ing the first step to better prices all around. There is 
little retail demand now, but next month is likely to 
show improvement. 


Boston, Mass.—Although prices are not suffering, the 
market for North Carolina pine is doing little more than 
marking time. Roofers continue to move better than 
the other lines in this department. Some retail yards 
show some disposition to increase their stocks in these 
cheap boards and it is being found in many cases that 
the producers have firmer ideas about values. This week 
there have been sales of 6-inch roofers at $17.50 and of 
8-inch at $18.50, an advance of about 25 to 50 cents over 
the range of a week or two ago. Rough edge is still 
moving slowly and prices have not gained any strength 
to speak of. It is still possible to get good 4/4 for $28 
to $29. In partition the dealing is very light. Many of 
the former users of North Carolina partition have turned 
their attention to the lower priced article sawn of yellow 
pine. About all the business in North Carolina pine par- 
tition is confined to mixed car orders and they are not 
very numerous. The quotation on No. 1, 13/16x3%4-inch 
is maintained at $30 to $30.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—Feeling among North Carolina pine 
men is encouraging, when trade conditions are consid- 
ered. The market tendency is upward, with demand for 
lumber increasing and the range of prices rather firmer, 
although no actual advance may be recorded. Box mak- 
ers come into the market more frequently, and while 
orders are not always placed in advance they come in 
oftener. Activity among the fruit and vegetable packers 
impels them to be urgent in their calls for delivery of 
boxes, the requirements of which will likely exceed the 
earlier calculations. The needs of the builders are also 
attaining proportions and this reflects in a steadying 
of these grades. Sellers of stocks experience no real 
trouble in getting fairly remunerative figures for the 
stocks that are actually needed, though buyers will not 
easily be tempted to take up supplies for which they 
have no immediate use. The proportion between supply 
and demand is maintained rather better than before and 
what changes have lately taken place in the situation 
are for the better. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The situation of the market in this territory 
points to increased strength. This is more noticeable 
in the demand from the country districts but even in 
the city proper there is a steady demand for all kinds of 
building material, and counting from a month ago the 
situation is much better. Manufacturers’ agents see a 
fair fall business with a strengthening tendency in 
prices. Railroad demand is slow. 


Kansas City, Mo.—-No better trade for southern pine 
has been in evidence here for more than a year. Coun- 
try retail business is increasing steadily; trade from the 
East is good and there is a good demand for car ma- 
terial. Sales managers say that orders received in the 
last week have been taken on the latest lists and show 
advances of from 50 cents to $1 over the price a week 
or two ago. The greater part of the strength is on the 
right-hand side of the list. Larger manufacturers with 
offices here report a better prospect for export business 
and some worthwhile orders being booked already. Mill 
stocks of yellow pine are not larger than are expected 
will be required this fall. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Yellow pine trade during the last week 
has been a little more active. During the last few days 
business fell off completely owing to the rains and floods. 
The larger mills keep strictly to their list prices and 
refuse orders unless they come up to their price views. 
Recent advances have been made on dimension and that 
stock is now about the strongest on the list and in short 
supply at the mills. 


New Orleans, La.—Interior demand probably has im- 
proved a bit. Brisk call is reported for most items of 
dimension, while car material remains active and spe- 
cial cuttings are in fair request. Upon a few items it is 
reported that prices have weakened slightly. On the 
average, however, it appears that recent advances have 
been maintained. Export demand remains below nor- 
mal, but the movement should register a gain during 
September, a considerable volume of lumber, timber and 
ties being scheduled to move by steamers already booked 
for the Gulf ports. 


Boston, Mass.—Although trading in southern pine is 
still somewhat quieter than the wholesalers would de- 
sire, there are pronounced signs of improvement, and 
a firmer tendency is manifested in the quotations of 
some leading southern mills on recent inquiries. Already 
there is an increase in shipments over the volume of 
business of a month ago but it is not likely that southern 
pine dimension will move with much liveliness before 
the latter part of September. The prices being taken 
for yard deliveries of dimension show little change, the 
range being for random longleaf f. o. b. railroad Boston: 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $33; 12-inch, $34; 14- 
inch, $40; 16-inch, $45. There is a fair call for flooring 
and prices show a consecutive gain in steadiness, there 
still heing, however, occasional lots offered at somewhat 
irregular cut rates. The current range is: edge grain 
A, $37 to $39; edge grain B, $33.50 to $36; edge grain C, 
$24.50 to $28; flat grain B and better, $24 to $25.50. There 
is a distinctly stronger tendency to the quotations on 
partition. For B and better, %x3%4-inch, some mills 
now quote $25.50 for cars delivered in Boston, but there 
is partition of this grade and size offered at $25. No. 
2 common i1x6-inch is moving better and quotations are 
stiffer, the range now being $18 to $18.50, and for 8- 
inch the current price is $19 to $19.50. 





Baltimore, Md.—The movement in Georgia pine does 
not exceed moderate proportions, but it is also to be 
said that no narrowing of demand has taken place and 
that the inquiry is perhaps somewhat more active. The 












Goldsboro N.C. Pine 








A Corner of One of Our Yards. 


Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of 
Modern Mill Equipment and a determination to give 
big value. 


Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 
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Retail 
Trade Builder 


A machine built especially to help you combat 
the cut-to-order-house fellows who threaten to 
invade every community where dealers won’t 
meet the new demands for lumber cut to size. 
Protect yourself now by installing an 


Eveready 


Port- 


able SAW Rig f 


It gives you all the advantages of the big planing 
mill at but a fraction of the cost. Being portable 
it can be moved around your yard to the material 
you desire to work— which is an advantage over 
the big mill in that it saves carting lumber back 
and forth. Truly the biggest little money maker 
you can put into your yard, and you will be surprised 
at the variety of work even an inexperienced yard 






Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 


x ular and testi- 
hand can do on the Eveready with a few days’ pre el 
practice. from users. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., ( teint ) OSHKOSH, WIS., U. S. A. 




















Farmers K-N-O-W the King System 


Know them’by actual use and by our publicity. Farmers know that Kings will in- 
crease stock profits—keep the stock heaithy—keep the barn dry and sanitary by scien- 
tifically drawing out all poisonous air and circulating pure air day and night. Farmers 
ask for Kings. Carpenters and contractors recommend Kings. Lumber dealers are 
selling Kings. There are 


Big Profits for You in Kings 


You can add Kings to your line without interfering with anything you now sell. 
Write us for proposition that gives you the sale of Kings with no stock to carry. 
Let us show you how you can boost your profits by adding Kings to your line. 


KING VENTILATING CO. 


(Formerly Galvanized Steel Cupola Co. ) 130 Cedar St,, Owatonna, Minn. 
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Most Farmers < 
Are Busy Men 


these days, for the 
efficiency wave that 
is passing over the 
country has taken 
grip on them like it 
has all others anxious 
to make moremoney, 
but you'll find: most 
of them easily inter- 
ested in a 


Monarch “si Feed Mill 


One of these in your yard will suggest to them bring- 
ing in their corn, oats, rye and buckwheat tobe ground, 
and some will want to buy a mill to take home with 
them. Youcan get big returns either way. Let us tell 
you how. Catalog for the asking. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. Pa. 











J 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacre GRAND PRIZE 
———————— 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS ‘*%° ROP FoRGiNGs = Daily tao 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


SSS SSS 

Lumber Shed 1 evcc sie ot chea 
. construction and other 

Construction. 


buildings used in con- 
By MET L SALEY nection with a retail 


yard, with plans and 
illustrations. Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 











Advertise For 
Direct Results 


in your home paper and then you'll see how ad- 
vertising lumber pays dividends. The one way 
to reach prospective home builders in your com- 
munity is through your local papers. A book 
of plans lying on your-desk might help sell a 
man, but it will never bring him to your yard. 


Send a PlanWeekly 


to him through your local paper and sooner or 
later you’ ll show him one he likes—and the sale 
is clinched. 

We estimate this seven room house with 2 
screened porches can be built for $2500. Plans 
and blue prints consisting of 5 sheets together 
with specification form and bill of materials 
will cost you only $2.00. Advertising copy and 
cuts for 6x12-inch advertisement, $2.00. 

Our latest bulletin illustrates twenty-four 
plans—it’s free—write for it. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














attitude of the mill men has gained in firmness and the 
quotations at producing points are, if not higher, at least 
steadier. The longleaf pine stocks in hand here do not 
run far ahead of the requirements of the trade, which 
are still held down to immediate needs. But construc- 
tion work is being developed in larger volume and there 
is every prospect that the lumber movement will expand. 
Relatively heavy exports are of material aid to the 
longleaf pine business and have done much to relieve the 
pressure in the domestic market. 


New York.—Prices have improved the last week, but 
there is still much backwardness in desirable contract 
orders. Yard stocks are broken, but an early improve- 
ment and stiffening in prices are looked for, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Longleaf prices are but little changed, 
though the market holds fairly firm, especially in the 
better grades. Mills now quote wholesalers’ prices about 
as follows: 1x4,B and better flooring, $23.25; No. 1 com- 
mon, $21.25; No. 2 common, $14.25; No. 3, $12.25; No. 1 
common siding, $21; No. 2 common, $17.25; No. 2 com- 
mon boards, 1x8x10, $19. Mills are able to make prompt 
shipments of most any sort of stock. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Firmer conditions prevail in the yel- 
low pine trade, especially in southern pine, which shows 
not only a better movement on the whole but a more 
uniform price over the lists. The evident purpose of the 
leading producers to raise the asking prices to a better 
level has caught some of the wholesalers unawares for 
there has been a scurrying to cover on orders and some 
losses have been taken on contract deliveries, though 
fortunately only to a very small degree. Yards are tak- 
ing more lumber and low grades have been finding a 
broader market as they are more favorably received now 
than in years gone by and supplant much hemlock when 
prices become nearer to an even basis. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Representatives of southern mills in- 
sist that railroad buying, an increase of the export 
movement and the steady swelling of the volume of 
business from the box factories and the manufacturers 
of interior trim are prominent features of the yellow 
pine situation that promise stability and warrant a 
further advance of prices to nearer normal. Steady de- 
mand for flooring and partition and a very satisfactory 
eall from box and crating manufacturers are reported. 





Toledo, Ohio.—There is very little change in the south- 
ern pine situation. Transit cars continue plentiful and 
there are plenty of bargains to be had for the looking. 
The advanced prices, however, hold fairly firm although 
buyers are scarce. No. 1 dimension sells at from $17 
to $20. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—A slight increase of bookings and 
«= more active inquiry are revorted. Trade continues 
mainly a mixed car business, with buyers restricting 
their takings closely. Wire orders are being received 
oecasionally, indicating that retailers carrying low stocks 
are forced by brisker demand from consumers to replen- 
ish their assortments in a hurry. Prices are reported 
steady but virtually unchanged. 


Chicago.—The volume of business continues of fair 
proportions. Buying is still limited to actual wants and 
mixed cars, but wholesalers are confident that future 
trade will improve in size. The factory demand is still 
slow though more inquiries are being received. Prices 
are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The seasonal quiet which has been 
affecting the cypress trade here is giving way slightly 
to a more active market now. Country yards keep local 
cypress men fairly busy with orders for mixed cars. 
Lath are still extremely scarce. No. 1 lath are almost 
an impossibility even in small quantities and No. 2 lath, 
while slightly easier to obtain, are far from plentiful. 
Country orders are almost invariably accompanied by re- 
quests for quick shipments indicating badly run down 
stocks. Cypress prices are unchanged. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Some cypress business is done but 
orders coming in are not up to expectations. Country 
yards still continue to hold back. Orders as a rule come 
in by wire or telephone and call for immediate shipment. 
Prices are firm although some of the smaller mills are 
reported willing to make concessions. Larger mills con- 
tinue to maintain prices. 


Boston, Mass.—Call for cypress is fairly steady with 
prices retaining their firmer tone. Wholesale dealers 
state that the mills are well supplied with orders and 
that while the demand from the retail yards runs to 
mixed car lots the purchases are frequent enough to 
furnish a satisfactory August trade. The prospects are 
for a fairly good business in September. The select 
grades of cypress, containing some sap but not enough 
to render the lumber unsuited for outside work, get 
the most inquiry. For the 4/4 of this grade the price 
is steddy at $40. Some retail vards are getting ready 
for the fall building trade and will be buying the select 
grades even more freely for this. purpose after Labor 
Day, also the No. 1 shop grade, which is in good de- 
mand this season for interior work in residential build- 
ing. For the 4/4 No. 1 shop the current quotation is 
$28 to $29; for 5/4 and 6/4, $35 to $36, and for 8/4, 
$36.75 to $38.75. The firsts and seconds have been en- 
joying a moderate call right along, the present price 
range being: 4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4 and 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 
8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $55 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—Along with the increase in the activity 
among the builders, cypress shows better demand and 
a firmer tone as to values. Cypress is still compelled 
to divide popularity for interior finish with other woods, 


but the activity in construction work has served to aug- 
ment the interest in the tenders of the cypress dealers 
and the competition for orders is rather less pressing 
than before. The yards buy only as lumber is needed, 
and no positive progress in stocking up has yet been 
made. 


New York.—Yards continue to buy sparingly, and little 
improvement is reported. No further declines in prices 
are reported, and while the aggregate in small lot busi- 
ness handled by the larger yards shows up well, straighi 
car and cargo orders usually booked at this time of the 
year are lacking. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in cypress has shown some de- 
cline this month, but this is attributed to the summer 
season, and next month will no doubt see a revival of 
buying. Everything is now confined to mixed car lots 
and no indication of speculative buying is shown. Prices 
are about the same and are called firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.— While there has been a steady move- 
ment of cypress it has not been quite up to the volume 
of the earlier weeks of the month, This change in the 
situation was hardly expected, as wholesalers have 
stocked up heavily as a result of the recently noted 
liberal movement from the mills. However, the inter- 
ruption is regarded as temporary and no effort has been 
made to stimulate buying by making price concessions. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress continues steady. 
Dealers are the best customers as they are accumulat- 
ing stocks for silo building. Eastern orders are still 
quite heavy. Prices are unchanged from the previous 
week. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The cypress movement is rather light. 
Prices have remained low and most cypress holders pre- 
fer to keep their stocks rather than to let go at minimum 
rates. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The red cedar shingle market continues dull, 
with prices about the same as quoted last week. The 
white cedar shingle market is quiet but the manufactur- 
ers are able to dispose of considerable of this stock by 
mixing them, extras, however, having been in fair de- 
mand all summer. Lath move steadily with prices firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers here find mill prices 
stronger and cheap shingles are beginning to disappear 
from this market. As a heavy retail demand may soon 
be expected, jobbers are not justified in offering low 
prices and taking a chance on buying the stock to fill 
such orders. The worst feature of the situation is that 
railroads will within a couple of weeks be tied up with 
the grain movement and deliveries will necessarily be 
slow as a result. 





Seattle, Wash.—Although shipments of shingles have 
not improved there is a better tone to the market. One 
large shingle manufacturer announces orders at present 
prices will not be taken, indicating higher prices are 
expected soon. Stars are quoted at $1.25 to $1.30, which 
is a slight increase over the last few weeks. Clears are 
$1.55 to $1.60 and some are being taken at $1.65. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles show more, 
strength; demand is reported better; prices have not 
advanced. Brokers quote $1.30 and $1.60 to the trade but 
in many instances are paying the mills $1.25 instead of 
$1.20 for straight cars. The prediction is made that 
prices to the trade will advance 5 to 10 cents. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles has 
been slightly larger again this week. The amount of 
stock in transit is smaller. This hopeful combination 
has not yet brought about a higher market for shingles, 
in spite of the reported gains in shingle prices at the 
manufacturing points. However, local shingle men pre- 
dict a higher market in the next week unless more stock 
arrives than there is a demand for. 





Boston, Mass.—Building is fairly active and more or 
less shingles are wanted right along for roofing houses 
im the country districts and for the sides of residences 
in the Greater Boston district where their use for roofs 
is forbidden. Stocks at retail yards are considerably 
reduced, which will mean better buying soon. For white 
cedar extras the range this week is $3.15 to $3.40; clears, 
$2.70 to $2.80, and second clears, $2.25 to $2.40. Read 
cedars are offered at a wide range of values, accounted 
for to a large extent by the wide variation in the quali- 
ties. Good brands of extras bring up to $3.50 and some- 
times more, and there are fair makes to be had for 
even less than $3.25. Demand for lath is good and quo- 
tations are getting firmer. For 15-inch it is hard to 
find a mill that will take under $4.10 and some want 
$4.15. The 1%-inch lath are going at $3.55 to $3.60. 
Furring is rather quiet, the 2-inch being offered at $20 
to $20.50. Clapboards are in moderate request, but of- 
ferings are light and prices quite firm. Spruce extras 
bring up to $54; ciears, $52, and second clears, $50. The 
red cedar clapboards are being -offered in less quantities 
than they were and quotations are stiffening. The best 
rebutted and redressed bring $18 to $19 a thousand feet. 


New Orleans, La.—Call for cypress and yellow pine lath 
holds active, with cypress lath in diminished supply ana 
booked on mixed car orders only. Shingle demand is 
improving, with cypress primes and bests in lower supply 
at mills. No change in quotations is reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Efforts to advance shingle prices meet 
with little success. Dealers all hold off, but early im- 
provement is expected, as the volume of building is good 
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and wiil probably continue so for some time. Receipts 
by lake continue fairly heavy. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report stars and 
clears selling a little stronger than a week ago, being 
quoted at $1.30 and $1.58 respectively at the mils. 
Eurekas and perfections are quoted at $1.75 and $2, all 
mill basis. A scarcity of 16-inch stock in transit is re- 
ported and the indications are favorable for slight ad- 
vances in quotations on this item. 








Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for shingles and lath is 
practically unchanged. While rains seriously interfered 
with outside building operations they did not stop the 
work on interiors of houses that had been put under 
roof. Consequently there has been a steady demand for 
lath of all kinds. But the volume of shingles has been 
materially reduced by the stoppage of outside construc- 
tion. An improvement in the outlook for cypress stocks 
is reported. 


Columbus, Ohio..-The market for shingles is fairly 
active. Dealers buy some in order to care for the build- 
ing demand. Construction work has not progressed to 
a point where shingles are used more generally. Prices 
are unchanged. There is a steady demand for lath at 
former price levels. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Red cedar shingles show decided im- 
provement and are quoted at $2.91 to $2.98s with pros- 
pects of further advance. Lath are plentiful and fair, 
both as to demand and price. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—Shooks and box boards do well enough 
for August. Some very cheap box boards, such as round 
edge hemlock, offered at $15 to $16 for the inch, are 
the subject of inquiry and will be in still better demand 
a month hence when the canning factories get well un- 
der way. The feeling that the New England shook and 
box board market will be very firm when the industrial 
plants filling war orders get ready to begin shipments on 
a large scale is sustained and most box board mill men 
are not at all generous nowadays with the offer of con- 
cessions to secure an increase in the volume of current 
orders. Some shooks constantly go forward for export 
and this lumber is generally commanding attractive 
prices. Two or three of the shook mills in the vicinity 
of Boston also are buying low grade poplar for the man- 
ufacture of nice boxes such as are used for packing choc+ 
olate etc. Quotations on pine and spruce box boards 
and shook are practically unchanged. Round edge inch 
pine bring from $20 for the best down to about $18.50 
for fair stock. Spruce round edge inch is’ quoted at $18 
and sometimes a little more. Shook brings about $4.50 
to $5 more than the box boards. 





COOPERAGE. 





Chicago.—Some former large buyers of both barrels 
and cooper stock have been successful by contracting 
ahead for their estimated year’s supplies; but times have 
changed. The dull trade, lower prices and poor pros- 
pects, besides losses sustained, will likely cause a re- 
duction in this form of purchases, and transactions for 
a while will be confined mainly to immediate wants. No 
noticeable changes have occurred the last week in bar- 
rels or stock, white oak oil barrels ruling at $1.20 and 
red oak at $1.15. There is no demand for pork barrels; 
ash pork staves are nominally $17 a thousand; white 
oak oil staves, $30 and $13; red oaks, $29 and $30 a 
thousand; circled white oak oil heading 20 and 21 cents 
per set. Demand is small for cut-off staves. The de- 
mand for pickle and kraut barrels and kegs has been 
largely anticipated and coopers find demand poor and 
prices low. Some stave manufacturers who refused to 
sell staves at a loss find competitors are now able to 
buy lumber for lower prices and offer staves for less. 
Help is plentiful and no mention is made of coopers’ 
or labor unions. Wages are lower with many shops 
perfectly idle. There is no demand for whisky or beer 
barrels, nor the stock to make them. Slack staves for 
flour, cement, salt or meal are scantily called for, sacks 
largely substituting them, and the prospective apple 
crop indicates a moderate use of No. 2 stars and head- 
ing for that purpose. The butter tub trade has been 
supplied with staves, heading and hoops at lower prices 
than for many years. A large surplus of hickory flour 
hoops is likely to be carried for some time. Coiled elm 
hoops are cheap. Some inquiries are received for 9% 
and 10%-foot hickory box straps for present and future, 
say A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 


Southern elm flour staves..........csseeees 8.25 to 8.75 
No, 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

INE, DOF. MOC. occccscses 60:6 0:6:0'0 000100045 90% 06 to .06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

DE scans ewwsaeas ns RdERGEA Stereos esk senna ee 06 
No. 1, 28%-inch ‘ome CAV. wcccciascocess THE to THO 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves..... bas ieeaete 6. ROO 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 8%-foot, per M.... 850 to 9,00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 7.50 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M..........+-+ 5.00 

Half barrel basswood heading, pet set...... -05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 4.00 to 4,50 
PROG U BB . 0.010.600 60 06 heb) 0i56 080.6 techie -70 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12- inch. . caseeee 45 to -50 
Wen-TOUNG BOOP BASSI. 6.6 6 o.0i5 v6.07. scccccces 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels............... de< 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. se 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
Me PII ENON 6. os 655 0:0, 6:0 :0:0-8 00 -61086,0:0080 387 te .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.00 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M......... “wre 4,75 
White oak, oil staves, per M............0+- 30.00 te 31.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M........... esesees 29.00 to 80.00 
SREP U RRIIIEUL 66.50 sb inpi9 0p 4,4 0,0-4.0'8°3 0°40 «+eeee- No demand 
ELickOry DOM -GtHOSse oie veccccces cose 11.00 

NIN CRM 8s iin 5 dre 5 '5''9 6:5 4164-5 '6:8 caine pa wetee 1.10 te 1.15 


Ps gs ee ae 
SSE RCO RC mn ee 86 









MEAN BIG SALES SS 
FOR THE DEALER WHO CANS 
DELIVER LUMBER QUICKLY: 3 


The farmer is no different from most other people when it 
comes to making improvements, and he’s apt to put ’em off until 
his needs are urgent; then he’s in a hurry. It’s a fact, isn’t it, that 
most everybody who buys lumber wants it ina hurryP And 
they not only want it quick, but they often want it in large quan- 
tities—and right there is where 


The 2 Tractor 
Knocks Competition 


There’s practically no limit to the quantity By specializing “hauling” without regard 
of lumber you can haul with a Knox Trac- to the kind of body or load placed on the 
tor, for its mission is “hauling” and the trailer the adaptability of the Knox Tractor 
quantity or size of material it can haul at a is also unlimited, in that it hauls sand, ce- 
time is merely a matter of trailers. And in ment, coal or brick with the same facility 
this lumbermen find the Knox Tractor fits that it hauls lumber—the only change: nec- 
their business better than any other kind of essary being in body of trailer. The low 
motive power, because it cuts out “idle time” cost of installing a Knox Tractor and 
of the yard crew and relegates to cheap trail- changing from horses to motor delivery is 
ers the waiting for loads—just as the Rail- also a determining factor to many lumber- 
road Companies leave the cheap box cars on men for the wagons formerly used with a 
the siding and keep the $20,000 locomotive horse can at little expense be changed into 
on the go. trailers. 


In addition to the above suggestions on how the Knox Tractor readily 
fits into the delivery of lumber there are a lot of facts about upkeep and 
low cost of operating in which you'll be interested if you are going to in- 
stall motor delivery. Let us lay all the facts before you without obligation. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BRANCH CHICAGO BRANCH BOSTON BRANCH KANSAS CITY BRANCH PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
1872 Broadway. 1621 Michigan Ave. 825 Tremont Bldg. 1733 McGee St. 604 Abbott Bldg. 
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Coal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 






































































SAL 
& deal oN 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
‘“MITCHELL’S”’ 


Mined in Franklin County. 
No. | Quality — Best Preparation. 
Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 










GENUINE BRAZIL 


BLOCK CHUNKS 


— FOR — 


THRESHING 


Lower Vein—Shaft Mined 








Burns clean as wood. Makes a 
long bright flame. No clinkers. 
Little ash and holds fire well. 
No Sulpher and little Smoke- 
For Domestic use unsurpassed. 








PREPARED IN STANDARD SIZES 


OTTER CREEK COAL CO. 


Plymouth Bidg., CHICAGO. 





LIVE TOPICS ABOUT THE COAL TRADE. 


The general condition of the coal trade is regarded 
good from the producer’s standpoint. Although ship- 
ments during the week have not been in great volume 
they show some improvement over last week. A larger 
country inquiry has been coming in which indicates 
that a large stocking movement will set in early next 
month and continue probably for thirty days and until 


ber 30. 


Illinois and Indiana operators are apprehensive that 
the 5 percent rate increase will seriously affect their 
trade in the Northwest, especially in Minnesota and 


docks an advantage in the shipments of eastern coal 
to the northwestern trade. 

The producers have been working with the various 
railway lines that reach the northwestern territory, 
urging them not to put in effect the rate increase in 
that special territory. They believe the railroad com- 
panies will lose a large freight tonnage from the Mlli- 
nois field which will go to the benefit of dock ship- 
ments and the transportation companies would fail 
to receive the benefit from the advanced rate that they 
expected. Notwithstanding all efforts of the producers, 
however, the tariff sheets have been prepared and 
the new rates will go into effect September 30. 


The larger Ilfinois operators claim that their output 
of lump and egg is sold into September and if any 
concessions have been made by them from circular 
price they have been on smaller sizes. The Franklin 
County operators have announced an advance of 
15 cents a ton on lump, egg and No. 1 nut to take 
effect September 1. The output of other mines in the 


the advanced freight rate goes into effect Septem- — 


Wisconsin, since that rate will give the upper lake . 


‘““GCumberland Block’? Kentucky 
“Hiawatha’’ Franklin County 
Anthracite,. Splint Hocking and Yough. 


Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. 


COAL PRODUCER AND SHIPPERS 
All Rail and Dock Shipments. 
Fisher Bidg., CHICAGO 








State will be advanced from 10 to 15 cents on the same 
sizes. Screenings are in good supply, with prices 
tending lower than those of last week. Hocking and 
smokeless coals are in fair demand and prices are 
unchanged. Anthracite shipments, with the closing 
of the week, are in better movement than during the 
earlier part of the month. A stronger demand is 
looked for during September. 

C. L. Thompson, general sales manager of the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Company at Erie, N. Y., is spending 
a few days on company business in this city. Regard- 
ing the general anthracite situation in the West, he 
says that while the company’s rail shipments of coal 
are fully up to all that could be expected he looks for 
a large increase in trade during the next sixty days. 
He declares that the outlook in the anthracite opera- 
tions will be somewhat uncertain after the present 
contract with the miners expires next spring, as the 
miners certainly will demand at that time a@ much 


larger increase of wages than they have heretofore 
asked. 


Current Quotations of the Coal Trade. 








a 7 F. 0. B. Ft. rate 
Franklin County: Mines. Chicago 
Lump y egg . -$1.60 $1.05 
UAC a i ae .. 1.60 ? 
ee ee PP repens -.- 1.40 
RG. wae iatanies eS ° 
Screening 5 "5 eS at 
Spiralized (Franklin County): 
MND RIND OEE os, ck aan wiv'niceaw bee ) 
BeBitarmbte’c@.n....cateer fee 190 _ 
i MN: Secn canes éckehow eee 1. 
REG SERENE Bes ok SG GG Ass cma Swick 1.40 
%x1% inch chestnut.............. 1.35 
DEL:  SaeikcRGk14 o> 65 ta0elenas ouebau 
Carterville: 
a ee 1.60 5 
DEB URP NE oS ccn ccs unica cusese 1.50 7 
wf eee 1.50 
Se SS eee 1.40 
0 ee ee eee -60 to .65 
Springfield: 
ee ee ee 1.50 82 
Meee SRG WO. 2 WMP co voi sicdicsccces 1.40 
oo eee -60to .65 
Harrisburg: 
RMN) Sixes maw haus aels 1.60 1.05 
ee emt 1.50 
PEE nainwne tessa sa Sicheea cue 1.50 
NEN, nics casa mdon se Ss debise -65to .70 
ee Se er Pere er 1.35 
Sullivan County, Ind.: 
SDE GRD se wicca wewdacesesscoees 1.50 87 
err er ree 1.10 E 
ary eos ore core a .65to .70 


George G. Pope & Co. 





WASHER AT OUR BIG MUDDY FUEL COMPANY 
CARTERVILLE MINE. 


SILVER CREEK COAL 


From Williamson County, Ill. 

Our washer is the ONLY ONE 

that washes exclusively domestic 
nut coal. 


General Offices: 203 S$. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Branch Offices: Victoria Bldg., ST. LOUIS. 





Pocahontas and New River: 


lame i BO. a ae ee mee 2.00 to 2.25 2.05 
apse eaPae eee hesesone saben ees 1.60 to 1.75 

Mine PN Ae cciee eins eee sain sa ok be 1.40. 
West Virgibia: Splint: 64..060sessacaee 1.40 to 1.50 2.05 
ofS OS ERE Re ere wen oe for 1.50 to 1.60 2.05 
DE Sib ceKcebes hens sn es SSeS SKS 1.50 1.65 
East Kentucky: 

6 ae RMRUS 5 ccs -< ate ein ea Ws ce oes wees 1.50 to 1.75 1.90 

BE kcbb ek ktiec esha s bana wee neese 1.35 to 1.50 

Gammeuss coke, f. o. b. Chicago.... 3.75 to 3.90 

Bey RNIOOD, 6 x5 wes io Fs 550s o's os eles 4.50 to 4.70 


NEWS ITEMS OF THE TRADE. 


F, Gascoigne, manager of the Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Company, is taking an extended trip to the 
Pacific coast but is expected back early in September. 

Settlement of labor troubles in the Ohio mines has 
increased the movement of Ohio coal, especially to 
the lake ports. Most of the Ohio mines, after their 
long suspension, have only recently gone into full 
operation. It is uncertain how long this peace is to 
last. Operators say that the expiration of the an- 
thracite and bituminous agreements, both terminating 
at the same time, instead of being a trump card for 
the union, will be a detriment as no one will be left 
to pay the dues from which to make up strike bene- 
fits when the men are idle, in case of a strike. 
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Mine No. 1 Harrisburg, ll. 


WASSON 


Old Colony Building, - Pa 








’ Daily Capacity, 2,500 Tons. 


COAL COMPANY 


Producers of the Famous 


HARRISBURG WHITE ASH COAL 


“MORE HEAT— 


LESS WASTE’”’ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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